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I 
PREFACE 


In the following pages, an attempt has been made, 
to write a connected and scientific account about the 
different aspects of the Indian life, as gleaned from 
the Jain works, written generally between 600 and 1000 
A.D, The present Author hes tried to utilise original 
sources and at the same time, the secondary sources have 


also been consulted, 


The first chapter deals with the Polity and 
Government and it has been show that the original Jain 
sources sometimes give us additional information on 
political systems of the early medieval period, Ths 
second chapter, on ths Social Life, seeks to analyse 
critically the various types of information on the early 
medieval society. It has been demonstrated that the 
Jain souress can be, invaluable help in reconstructing 
the social Life of the post-Gupta and the early medieval 
periods. Every attempt has been made to compare and 
contragt the informations, supplied by both the Jain and 
the non-Jain texts. The third chapter likewise gives the 
facts about the Cultural Life and it is hoped that the 
readers will find useful information in this chapter too, 


The fourth chapter is on Economic Life, The Jain 
sources of this period give us interesting information 


on the problems connected with the eecnomic life of the 


II 

2» 
. people. The next chapter on Religions Life gives a 
degeription of the condition of the different religious 
systems ag ‘revealed by the writings of the Jain authors 
of this period, The last chapter on Historical Geography, 
it ig hoped: will be found useful by the students, interested 
in this particular subject, 


It should here be emphasishd that most of the Jain 
" works, of this period are dated and therefore there evidence 
has somes real historical value, The contemporary Jain and 


nonJain inscriptions also have been noted, 


It is hoped that this dissertation will be found 
sufficiently:udefulyby the students of ancient Indian 
history, The present writer also wishes to express her 
deep sense of gratitude to her guide Dr. A, K, Chatterjee 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
(Calcutta University) and all other teachers of that 


department - 


Dated: Sth November, 1984 Snigdha Kole 
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CHAPTER:e2 Tf 
POLITY AND GOVERNMENT 


Section (1) : Origin and Tynas of States 


The Jein literature of our period, though vast and varied, 
offer but little information of spectacular nature regarding the administration 
and polity of contemporary India, As a matter of fact, we hardly notice any 
conspicuous difference betueen the political systems of the Gupta and poste 
~Gupta periods, It may be said, that the system propounded by the sarkt 
and Nitgsastra writers was followed, but with certain modifications. 


As we know, the Jain conception of ths beh gte of the state 
12 somewhat different from that of the Brahmanag, Jinasena, the author of the 
Adtouran a (an 8th century work ) records the tradition which mentions the 
existence on of an idyllic state (bhizabiiims ) wherein people had all their 
Gm: desires fulfilled by wish yielding trees (Kalpavrkyhas), Gradually, 
with the change of tims, the Kalpavrkshas began to disappear and discord 
appeared in the tranquil life of the world. Paerplexed, people turned to 
an eminent person of their age to resolve their difficulties™ According to 
the Jains, their had been born twelve such eminent persons called patriarchs 
(Kulaka raa) in the transition era, When all the Kelpavrkshas entirely 
disappeared, it was Rshabhadeva, the first exponent of the Jaina faith, who 
introduced six occupations : martial, agricultural, literary, artistic, 
commercial and industrial, He also dividend the people on earth into three 
classes viz. Kehatriya, Vaisya and Sudra according to thelr professions, He 
also established law and order over the world, Rehabhadeva also planned and 
built villages and towns, arranging them into groups of eight hundred, four 
hundred and two hundred”, He also created four great monaréhies and placed 
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under them a thousand smaller kings and foudatries, He founded institutions 

of punishment which were light at first and later became mre severe’. Jinasena 
opines that for the preservation of man a coercive authority was necessary and 
absence of such controlling power results in Matsyanyaya (law of fish)? Thus, 
a state of orderliness was gradually established. It was not tho result of 
divine creation, It is on this moot point that the Jain theory of ths origin 
of the state differs from the Brahmanical one, A story told in the Mababharate” 
depicts the god Narayana creating e son from his Jejaa (Iustre) called Virajas, 
One of whose descendants, Prthu was crowned king and endowed with divine virtues, 
The above account of the Mahabharata clearly shows ‘that the state was regarded 
as a divine institution. The Jainistic view, on the contrary, excludes the 
‘idea of divine creation and maintains that political and social institutions 
ware the outcoms of changed circumstances, Nor is there any indication that 
the government was instituted by any definite contract’.{Maxtermxnt From the 
statement of the Ad purana we find that the so-called modern factors - 
sovereignity, population and territory @ of the state were considered essential 
for the existence of the state in that remote age te's 


Tet us now turn our attention to the basic elements which 
constituted a state according to the ancient Indian authors and their Jain 
followers, These were seven in number and Somadeva (10th century) in his 
administrative manual, Mitivakvamrte has given on fatorate description of 
them. The seven important constituents are viz. Syamiy(king), Amatya (ministry), 
Janapada (territory), Durga (fort), Koga (treasury), Bala (army), Mitya fellies)® 
Sitkkinakysmrta, These constituents regarded as the limba (Aggags) of the body — 
politic by the Indian thinkers, During the early medieval period, almost every 
state, whether ruled by sovereign kings or feudal lords, exhibited these features 
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 4n their political set-up, Muleraje, the founder of. the Cenlukyan empire and 
a well-known political figure of our period, not only possessed a ministry 

me a9 
whom he consulted during his invasion of the Cahamana king, Vigraharaja 


(elatacey® but also a territorial state called Sarasyatemandala and a fort 
named Kanthedurge'?, Needless to add ihe maintained a large army and his 


‘ coffers were full, ‘The imperial Paraiiaras,\ Cahandnas and other sovereign 
states of this period, all embodied the above seven elenents in their 
political system, without which it was not possible for them to function 


properly as a close-knit unit in thelr respective kingdoms, 


Although monarchy was the most popular form of government 
of the post-Gupta times, yet the Jain texts of our period also refer to 
certain other types of states. Jinadgee, the author of the NishthecCurad 
hes enumerated seven kinds of states while warning Jaina monks from travelling 
into anarchical regions, These were (a) non-ruler states (agarava anerajye 
or arajake), (b) Zuveraja ruled states (jpvarajja), (c) kingless states 
(yerajja), (a) states in hostility (wirpddhe-rajja), (e) Two-ruler states 
(dorajja), (£) republice (genaraija) and (g) sinarohies (rajja). 


Nonemler states : Anarsya (anarajya) 1a defined often by 
scholars as a type of government where "law was to be taken as a ruler and 
that there should be no man-ruler"!!, According to the Misithe Com, 
thet state is called anaraya where coronation of the king and crowne 
prince had not taken place after the death of the former king '®, Another 
term for anaraye used frequently in Jain literature is arajaka, A statement 
of the Mahabharata speake disparagingly of the constitution of such arajake 
states saying, "when the lew would not rule, the citizens of this form of 


government took to monarchy"!*, Thus, in a anaraya or arajake state yt 


was the existing law of the land which people obeyed in the absence of a 


proper ruler, 


ie a 
Yuveraja - ruled states (luverejia) : Xuverajia was a 


state where soverkignity was vested in the hands of a crown-prince 
(juvaraye). According to Jinadasa, that perticular state was termed 
yavera.j ja where the crown-princes had not been formally coronated after the 
demise of the king and the former had not selected an heir apparent’. 
Besides the territory bestowed upon the crown prince as Kumara—bhuta 4 

by the monarch may also be regarded as Yuvarajacstate, We have the example 
of prince Kunala and Samprati who were bestowed the responsibility of the 
city of Ujjayini as Kumarabhukti, while emperor Asoka ruled at Patalipntra, 
Jayaswal'4 {e of the apinion, that in such cases, goverment was in all 
likelihood in the hands of a council of regency, the sovereign being 


immature, 


~, 15 
states(verajja) +: The term verajja or yairajye 


may be rendered as the kingless constitution' denoting a democratic form 
of government ©, The Wisithe Curd, - gives various @efinitions for the word 
such as states in mtual hostility, or states ceptured by enemy, or states 
which were kingless due to the death or abdication of the king, or a state 
where the king is forsaken by all his isveras (Sayvesara), that is the 
servants (hrtves).'® The last definition is of some constitutional 
importance as the word igvarag (savveeara) is specially explained as ‘the 
servents' (bhrive-ityarthah) which suggesta that they were probably 
representatives of the people. The above definition to a considerable 
degree corroborates the passage of the Aitareye Brahmsne which states, 

"in this type ef government the whole country or nation (janapadah) took 


6 
throne, and struggling hard to appropriate the kingdom, violence being 
the only means to decide the re Kautilya characterises dvairajya 
or the ‘rule of the twot as "a constitution of rivalry and mutuel conféict 
leading to final destruction" ", The author of the Nigithe Cond also 
speaks disfavourably of a derajia. 


Republics (genarajja) : In anetent Indjla, ganarajja 
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implied a form of government where the sovereign power was vested in the 
hands of "a gen& or a group of peoplen*>, The religious genge_or ganghas 
of the Jaina and Buddhist Orders were based on this concept of govemment™? 
In the Nigitha Gur} we find references to the gena of the Mallas and 

the Sdreovates’, The Atbira-vishaya” has also been mentioned which fas 

we Imow was a republic under the Guptas’~, Hovever, 1t may be added that 
the republics saving our period cessed to exist and monarchy was the moat 


popular form of government, 


Mogarchies (rejja) +: This particular type of government 


was most common in India in the early medieval period, The area ruled by 

@ single king was known as Biya” where the anthority ofnthe Icing was 
considered to be indispensable for the welfare of the state,Many of the 
great literateurs of this period, both Jaina and classical, refer to several 
illustrious contemporary monarchs from whom they received patronage and 


encouragement in their scholarly pursuits, 


Section (11) : The King 

Kingship in India existed from the time of the composition of 
‘the earlier hyms of Rksanhita, We leam of kings such as Divodasa,Sudas, 
Purukutse and others a ruled over contparatively small kingdoms. With 


the gradual dissemination of the Indo-Aryans all over the sub-continent, 
larger states like Kuru, Pancala, Kosala, Matsya, Videha, Vidarbha etc., 
slowly emerged, By the time of the composition of the epies and Puranas, 
practically the entire Uttarapatha was Aryanised and most of the states 
came under the monarchical system, During the Buddhist period a few 
republican states made their struggling appearance, but with, passage of 


time, these too, were absorbed by powerful monarchies, 


Our Surt4 and Nitisagtra writers have laid down certain norms 
for the guidanos kings and only in very rare cases, were these rules 
flouted, We should remember that the kings of our period (600 A.D, - 
1000 A.D) enjoyed unlimited power like their Gupta predecessors, but 
only a few dared to misuse it, The modern saying "power corrupts, and 
absolute corrupts absolutely" perhaps doses not pertain to the kings 
of the early medieval period ag the rulers by and large were not 
tyrannical, Fortunately for us, a celebrated Jain writer of this tine 
viz, Somadeva, has left for posterity an invaluable political treatise 
called Nitivakyanrta waich gives an authentic picture of the political 
system prevailing in India in bis time, 


The King of our period is considered to be the pivot of 
government and the nacleus of all state activities, Somadeva remarks, 
Nwithout him not a single pralrth (constitukent) can function properly, 
however, well it may bs equippedt®4 Our author also openly declares that 
“the king indeed has no equal and should be regarded as god. He bows his 
head only to his gurus" 4g... evidently meaning parents, In the Nagitha 
Surod the words of a king ara quoted as "although not the Lord of the 


whole of India, I am the master or Lord in my dominions at least',55 
Such utterances easily indicate that the kings*complete soverelignity 
over the state was recognised, Kshatriyas alone were regarded as 
eligible for kingship,” Yuan Chwang also remarks, - "The sovereignity 
for many successive generations ha§ been exercised only by the Kshatriya, 
rebellion and regicide have occasionally arisen, other castes, assuming 
the distinction?” but in practice non-Xshatriyas also sometimes assumed 
power,9” The Puranag of thig time invariably refer to the Sidra kinga 
who were ruling over certain parts of the country during this Kal} age.”? 


| A true king is one who is the repository of all the merits.°2 
According to Somadeqe, an ideal king should be a man of religious 
temperament with good family traditions, endowed with a pure character, 
dignity and valour, His living should be based on rhghteous means, He 
should be free to wield his power of wrath and marcy and should be able 
to display the superiority of himself over others,” Besides these, a 
few more added qualifications ara sought by Jinadasa, author of. the 
Nigithe Clim’. He opines that a real king should bo of pure heritage 
(ybhaya = kyla = visuddha), should belong to high Kshatriya family 


( na 


yditalnlevamsa sanbhuta), and ba properly coronated either by the 
previous king or by the subjects (maddhabhigitta). 


As the kingpin of the administration was the monarch himself, 
4t was therefore necessary that he should be exceedingly knowledgeable 
and versatile, Somadeva therefore lays great stress on the perfect education 
of the king, According to him, anarchy was preferable to the rule of an 
illiterate and ignorant potentate.** Kautilya, the renowned author of the 
Arthas agtra also emphasizes the necessity of a proper education when he 
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declares, 422 tin view of maintaining efficient discipline he (the Icing) 
shall ever and invariably keep company with aged professors of sciences, 
in whom alone discipline has its firm root", In the sama section we are 
told by Kautilya*S that even "during the rest of the day and night, he 
shall not only receive new lessons and revise old lessons, but also hear 
over and over again what has not been clearly understood? ‘This account 

on the king's education is also to be found in the Fandyana** where we 

are told that all the four princes received due education in their youth 
under the able tutelage of Vadigtha, However, the most detailed and 
interesting account of the education of a princes is given in the early 

7th century work of Bana vig, the well known Kadambari, We le#m from 
this work®> that the prince Candrapide was sent to a shhool (yidyamandira), 
specially built for him near the capitel along with his friends anusre: 
iie. belonging to noble families) at the tender age of six, This particular 
Vidyamandire was in the charge of several acéryag (teachers), versed in 
different branches of learning, The following subjects, according to Bana, 


were taught in that institution - ae dharmagastra, fajoniti, vyaya 
(physical exercise) waresedence, ” 5 at included training in following weapons 


- sips, cakre, came, kendne, gekti, tomers, paren, gads and other war 
implements) chariot, elephant and horseyriding, music (the musical 


instruments included ving, yenu, mureja, kamsya-tala, dardura, putea etc.) , 
prt yasastre, gendharva, hastisiksha, science concerning horses, 


Te, 


puruehalelshanag, citrakarma, yantraccheda, pustakavyanara, lekhyakenme. , 
dyuthale, gandhefestra, gelupiruteinéne, grehaganite, retpapariksha, 
darukerman, dantevyapére, vaatuvsave, | ayurveda, ead rapreyoga, 
vishapaharene, aurencopadbeda, tarene, langhana, arohana, ratitantra, 
Indrajale, katha, . hatale. akhyayike, kavya, Mahabharata, PUrenes itihasa, 
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RamByena, gervalipi, language, shilpa, chandes etc. It is interesting 
to note that according to Bana, none except the royal parents of Gandrapida 


were alloved to visit him during his ten-years residence in that school, 
The school building had only one gate, which discouraged any sort of 
trespassing, Needless to say, the prince underwent an extremely rigorous 
training under the tutelege of a select band of teachers, The famous Jain 
saint, Jinasena I, in his Adipuran 8 informs us that not only thassone of 
Rehabha were educated in aifterent subjects, but also his daughters, 
received spsciel treining in grammar and lipisastra, ‘The Laiposina 
further enlightens us that king Rshabha taught his sons various Sastrag, 

a number of which like Bharstadistre, music, gendhervasastra, oltrekela, 
yantra, keman3ti (in Banats work we get the expression retitentre), 


purushelekshens, Syurvede, dhenurveda, patnapariksha etc. also occur 


in the Kadambarf, This reminds us of the sixty-four Arts of Vatsyayana's 


Kamagiitr 50 51 | 


Like his eminent predecessor, Jinasena I, the author of the Nitdvalyamrta 


and the seventy-two Arte of the Jain canonical texts 


also outlines the kind of education that was essential for a potent king. 
Somadeva considers that a king should be instructed in four branches of 
learning consisting of the Inowledge of self (Gnvikshild.), trayi or the 
Imowledge of the four Vedas, sLsahi kelps, zvalérane, aunts chandas., 
dyotisha and itjnaga, Burne, Mimanss Mimamsa, vaya and dharma: Sastre etc, 

yarte the science of agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce and 
Gandensts or the principles of politics.” Stressing the importance of 
isiees four yidyas, Somadeva elaborates that a person who studies 
Anvikshild can rationally examine all practicable and inpracticable 
matters, does not despair in crisis and is not spoilt by good fortune. 
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was a contemporary of Haribhadra”?(sth century) asks kings not to indulge 
in the follwing vices (yyasana) - women, dice, wine,hunting, rude speech, 
severe punishment and misappropriation of the royal funds’ - Somadeva in 
his Nitivilciurte strongly censures @ king who is too much attached 

to women, He cites several instances of kings who were killed by their 
queene’", Dice-playing was another veritable source of danger. In the 
Mahabparata we have well-known examples of Yodhishthire~ and Nala 
All the great Brahmenical authorities Like Kautilye? Manu®®, ana 
Kanandake”’ have mentioned this particular vice. Wine,women, gambling 


and hunting are the four principal vices which according to Manu® 


8 are 
to be strictly avoided. The same authority” asserts that gamblers are 
open rogues and the king should not show any leniency towards them, 
Elsewhere also’? we get a similar statement. As regards wine-drinking , 
our law-givers are less liberal than our poets and dramatists, It is, 
however, doubtful whether the kinggof pre-Muslim India ever forsook 
liquor, Kautilya believes’ that drinking is a more heinous practice 
than addiction to women. Rude speech hes also been condemed by all 

law givers, Somedeve clearly states that rude speech was worse then an 
injury cansed by a weapon!” Ths author of the Nidithe. dim’ comments 
that rude speech was dangerous as it created atecutaarasttnn _ amongst 
the intelligentia and covld bring destruction to a state. Jinadasa 
also asks kings to refrain from giving severe punishment (atiuggadenda) 6” 
Misappropriation of funds has also been strongly disapproved by both 
Sinadzon”” and Somatoe In Kashmirian history, told in the 
Rajatarang ink we are confronted with the example of king Jayaplda, . 
(8th century) in the later pert of his reign,who was ruined because 

he had plundered the wealth of his subjects, Another glaring example 
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is that of king Harsha (11th century) who was much worse than Jayapida in 


this respect, 7° 


Somadeva, while giving a detailed explanation of these 
vices (yyagana) assebts, "A single yyasana is enough to destroy a - 
powerful king who may be possessing four kinds of armies, needless to 


say if all of them are combined", ? 


The king, undoubtedly occupied the highest position in the 
body-politic of the state. He was the supreme head of all military, 
judicial, political and administrative activity in the kingdom, Dhanapala, 
the celebrated Jain author of the Mlakamayjari gives ua a realistic 
account of the daily routine followed by a king, Ist us remember 
that although this work was apparently evistan in the first quarter 
of the 11th century, its author wrote his earlier work Pai yalacch4 
in Vikrama 1029 corresponding to 972 A.D., when Manyakheta was sacked 
by the Malava amy.” He wag not only honoured by Bhofa but also by 
Munja, who died before 995 revs Thus, his evidence may be said to 
pertain to our period, From his description, it appears, that the 
first few hours of the day was spent by the Icing in personal purification 
and devotion to goda and religious teachers, Then he granted interviews 
to all important persons end officials like religious Brahmanas, 
ministers, feudatories, kinsmen and other citizens, Here the king 
dealt with important and secret business of his kingdom, and also 
held talks with forelgn ambassadors and gave donations to the needy 
people, After this, he generally visited the temples of the city and 
inspected the departments of public works, At mideday, he retumed 
to his palace and after distributing food and alms to mendicants, he 
took his bath with meticulous care and then his meal, which was 
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specially prepared for him, Then he retired to the picture galleries 
(dapta-valabhika) for enjoyment and relaxation, There he enjoyed mic 
and poetic discussions, In the afternoon, he attended the general 
court (asthanamandene) where he transacted the business of state, 
interviewed foreign potentates and mat the general public, Somstimsa, 
purely ag a part of royal duty, he attended wrestling matches, elephant 
fights and other such pastimes, Thus, he passed the day in this manner 
and retired to bed in the late evening,°* 


The Prabandhacintamani °° inforns us that king Bhoja often 
met the general public and on such eeeueics his durbar was open to all 
and sundry. There was a dapamandana”* (trenslated.as:*Pavilton of 
distribution’ by Tayney®”) from which he used to distribute wealth to 


the poor, 


There are indications in the Jain works of our pariod 
which show that the kings of early medieval India were seldom autocratic 
rulers. They had great respect for the daitears of their subjects, A 
story recorded in the Kyvalayanala°® shows that a king did not hesitate 
to send his son to the execution ground for committing adultery with 
the daughter-in-law of a merchant, Such deference for a subject's 
fealings is also proved by the earlier stories of Asamanjas narrated 
in the Mahabharata, ®’ and that of Sitas banishment by Rama in the last 
book of the Ranayane®® Another anecdote of the Kyvalayamala- reveals 
how a king with the assistance of the crowmeprince did his best to 
protect his subjects from the depredation by robbers, Such examples 
can easily be miltiplisd. Thay clearly prove that the early medieval 
kings of India like the famous monarchs of the epico-puranic period, 
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did not leave any stone unturmmed to alleviate the sufferings of their 
subjects, In fact, we come across the expression durbalanam balan 
raja in the Kyvalayamala itself.” | 


Not only was the king mindful of his people's welfare 

and conscious of his duties towards then, it was also necessary for 

him to obtain the counsel of his ministers in matters of administration. 
Somadeva says that it is impolitic for a king to neglect the counsel 

of his ministers. Such a king will soon find himself overwhelmed by 
foes, His obstinacy will plunge him into ruin’” The next check on 
royal despotism was in the form of the feudal nobility and prominent 
persons of the atate, who aided by the people could defy a tyrannical 


monarch through armed rebellion, - 


Somadeva in his Nitivakyamrta®* states that realization 
_ of trivarge i.e. Dharma, Arthe and Kama was the ideal of a state. A 
king was advised to follow these moderately so an not to injure the 


interests of each other, 


One of the foremost duties of a king is hie executive 
functions. The Nieitha Cums tells us that the important officials 
of the state and members of the personal staff were appointed by 
the king himself; he fixed their salaries and could also give 
increment in recognition of margtorious sateiene The king was 
the Lord of the treasury and the coffers of an able monarch was 
supposed to be atyave full, The king was authorised to levy taxes, 
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he could also excuse or allow the same to be paid later. 
chief duty of the king was to protect the pacple from both external 


and internal dangers and to see that lew and order prevailed in society. 
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Sonadeve. says, "He is a king ‘who takes the place of Indra towards the 
well-disposed and the place of Yama against the 111-disposed, For, the 
king's duty is to punish the wicked and prote cd the learned and well-behaved, 
not shaving his head or wearing matted heart? Moreover, the author of the 
Nitivakyamrte feels that the ensure life and order, he (the king) should 


9 


; 6 as 
wield his danda neither sternly nor tenderly but impartially. Jinadasa, 


on the other hand, comments that a king unable to discharge the function 
of protecting the state and its people, deserved to be condemed,”” (ayese). 
He further quotes the famous dictum = "How can king be a king who dogs 

not protect the state (ko raya yo na rakihats )" 99 Somadeva appears to 
agree wholacheartedly with his predecessor when he states, "the king 
should adopt all possible measures to protect the world, that alone is 
counted as the basis of kingship" 9° The king however, not only protected 
the state from external and intemal hazards but also from natural 
calanities, We learn from the Puratena-prabandha-sengraha that Visaladeva 
the Vaghela king, averted a famine by timely help, ! | 


Besides his role of protector of the nation, the king 
had other arduous Guties to perform, Though assisted by a commander- 
in-chief (mababaledhikrta), the king was the ultimate head of the arny. 
He often led his armies to the bettle-fiald in person.'©' this act of 
personally leading his troops has been otunaced by Somadeva with the 
Advenedhe sacrifice, 1° 


The king was also the supreme authority on all judicial 
matters, and his judgemant could not be overruléd, The laws of the 
country were framed by the king according to the customs of the lend, 
Any person defying these laws was liable to severe punishment, 195 
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There are several instances in the Nigitha Curni, a 7th century text, 
which show the king confiscating the property of the people, banishing 
them or even putting them to death for trivial offences!°*tn this 
connexion a passage of the Buddhist text Mil Lindepesha!> written in 
the early centuries of the Christian eta, is quite illustrative. 
According to this passage, even for a minor effence against the king, 
the offender could be killed along with his entire family. From these 
statements, it is apparent, that kings enjoyed great power, but, as we 
have already seen, there were certain restrictions imposed by our lawe 


givers and political theorists, to prevent them from becoming tyrannical, 


Apart from the above functions, the king was also 
responsible for the social, cultural and moral well-being of his 


subjects, Quite often we find kings giving donations to Brahnenes, 106 


organizing religions debates, administering judgements on such debates, 197 
arranging verious festivals and also particlpating in social functions, !°% 
Patronage of arts, education etc. was also an integral part of a king's 
daily life, Many of these early medieval kings like Paramara Munja, 

Bhoja etc., were renowned for the honour they conferred on men of 

letters, Dhanapala, the post of the work, Tilakamanjari, speaking of 
himself, says, that he was honoured by king Munja with the title of 
Sarasvata .'©° 


_h 
Sv hasita-ratna=sandoha and other works, Padmagupta, the writer of the 
Neva-Sahasanka-carita, Dhananjaya, the composer of Dasaruy » his brother 


In addition to Dhanapala, Amitagati, the author of the 


Dhanika, the author of Dagarupavaloka, Halayudha, the commentator on 
Pingala's work on metrics, were among the jewels that adomed the coukt 
- of Vakpata Mun ja. Munja, himself, wes no mean literary figure and 


several Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramga verses ascribed to him are 
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preserved in the Prabandhacintaman§ and the Puratena-prabandha-sangraghs. 
His very epithet 'yakpati' is significant and indicates his lave for the 


Goddess of Learning. 


Another sacred duty of the king was to ensure proper 
maintenance of the agramas and provide the monks and recluses with 
necessary requirements. The author of the Nigitha Gumi echoing the 
sentiments of Kalidasa assebts, "the hermits are to be protected by 


the king (raya-rakkhiyani ye tavedhenani)" and also believes thet any 


physical injury to the hermits could bring disgrace to the king,'?° 
This concern for the welfare of cenobites formed a part of the king's 
religious duties, Though not the head of a religion or Church, the 
king exercised a great influence in religious matters, The preachers 
of varioug religious sect always tried to influence the king with 
their own tenete in order to convert him to their faith.''? there 
existed a strong conviction that "the subjects follow the king in 
every matter including religion", 11# Somadeva, however, lays great 
stress on the king's religious duties, Not only should be apply 
himself to the study of anvikshikd and tray} but algo protect the 
gvaghermea of his subjects whereby he can realize triverga,'?5 
Svagharme 4s the particular duty of each individual, in every group. 
In this reqpect, the 10th-century author of the Nitivakvamrta also 
enumerates gamana-dharma, i.e. the duties common to all castes such 
ag kindness, truthfulness, obstaining from other's property etc, 

By protecting the Byadharma and Samana-dharma of his subjects, the 
king receives one-sixth of the religious merit of his people, 114 


Barring a few exceptions, the kings of this age were not sectarians 
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or hostile towards religions other than their own, The monarchs of 
the early medieval period usually professed one of the contemporary . 
religious systems and their religious zeal is apparent from the | 
large sums of money that vers snpant in the erection of temples 


dedicated to their favourite deities and saints, 


Thus, we may conclude that the duties and functions 
of the king were as varied as his powers, and that a high moral and 
spiritual standard was required of him, Occasional references to 


unworthy and inimical sovereigns (duttha- raya, ra) adubtt, vasanl- 


narimd g)tt5 


them, 


show that not all kings lived up to tha ideal set for 


Befors a new king was installed on the throne certain 
rituals and celebrations were performed, Abhishekea or anointing 
was the first among them, Jinadasa, in the Nisitha Gorni comments 
that the coronation of a king or emperor was styled mahabhishalka 
while that of the crown-prince or feudatory was Imown as abhishoka. '7® 

The Jains, though they have little faith in the Vedic rituals, 
advocate a simple ceremony of anointing, Water from the Ganga, 

. Sindhu and other rivers (sacred to the Brahmanas) mixed with 
camphor, sandal and the essence of different kinds of flowers was 
poured on the head of the monarch by other kings, fendatories, 
ministers, merchants, princes and other respectable citizens, 

The membera of the eighteen guilds performed the anointing of the 
king's feet only. The ascetics of all the religious sects algo 
called on the King at the time of his coronation, 117 So, the 


’ ‘Murdnabhishiktas only were regarded as true Idngs. On this 
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auspicious occasion, the capital was astir with songs,music and dance. 
The king possessed certain royal insignia like chatra (royal umbrella), 
camra (a pair of flywhisks) and simhasana (throne) which indicated 


118 
his regal power . 


In the early medieval period, kings assumad high sounding 
titles, As early as the Mduryan times, even mighty emperors like Agoka 
were content with the title raja , but, it seems, gradually from the | 
Kushana period the appellation ‘king of kKings' (rajatiraja) grew 


popular, The Gupta monarchs as evident from their epigraphs and coins 


ee a eee 
assumed the popular title of maharajadhjraja . In the Brhatsaihita’)” 


written in the early 6th century A.D. Dravyavardhana, the king of 
Avanti is given the same title, The epigraphs of our period show kings 
investing themselves with titles such as paramabbattaraka , par vara, 
maharajadhiraje and many other epithets connected with their religious 
belief, The Caulukya kings for example, assumed such titles as 
_Umipativaralebdhaprasade, siddharsie, paramssvara, tribhuvanaganda, 
maharajadhiraiia, paramabhattarale, Parvatiprivavaralabdhaprasada, etc, 
For dein emperor Kumarapala we have soms special titles in the Jain 


epigraphs and «i.2colophons; for example suysravaka, JAnasaganaprabhavaka 


and paramag ravaka eto!~° 


kings also assumed various titles, For example ,Paramara Yun ja had the 


The contemporary Paramara and Kalacuri 


title Sareavat ie The Jain works of our period also confer flamboyant 
titles on the kings, In the Kyvala enala’ oe king Drdhavarman is given 
the titles of maharajadniraja and paramegvara which remind us of the 
titles of the famous king Harshavardhens A peculiar epithet 


makaradhvajamabarajadhirals is attributed to one Vijayasena in the 


Kuvalayanala. From the Jain manuscripts’ of the medieval period we 
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learn of many such lofty titles of kings, These designations, however, 
not only bestowed upon the king a divine prestige and right to rule 
over the people, but also surrounded his pergon and position with an 
aure of invincibility and magnificence that would awe any ordinary 


mortal, 


The evidence of Yuan Chwang, as mentioned earlier, 
clearly shows that in the seventh century not only Kshatriyas but 
also Brahmanae, Vaidya and even Sidra kings reigned in different 
parte of this sub-continent, This pattern apparently remained un- 
changed even in the later period, 


That kingship was hereditary is lmown not only from 
contemporary inscriptions but also from the Jain works of our “um, 
However, it should not be supposed that the eldest son always 
succeeded his father, Somadeva emphatically states that no prince 
should be installed as heim-apparent, howsoever well-born he may be, 
unless he is qualified for the great smatt! ‘During our period this 
dictum was followed to a large extent. We Imow from the Harshacarita 
that because of his exemplary qualities Harsha was able to achieve 
the distinction of wearing the crown of Thanesvar; similarly the 
Paramara king Munja, appointed his nephew Bhoja as his successor 
owing to the latter's good dusietane Likewise, the Caulukya 
Durlabharaja installed his nephew Bhima I on the throne, who, in 


tum, bestowed the crown on his second son Kama, 


As regards succession, Somadeva gives the following 


order of inheritante- son, brother, step-brother, paternal uncle, 
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daughter's son (dayhitra) and in the absence of all of them a qualified 
129 
outsider could succeed the king . Very often, heirless kings were 


advised by their ministers to beget sons through monkbe 


Another way of selecting an heir to a vacant throne 
was by tDivineswill' In this form of succession a royal horse 
or elephant was invested with all the auspicious articles required 
for the coronation and was left by the officials to roam about the city 
to select a suitable persoh’~ In the story of the robber Maladeve” 
told in the Nigitha Curmi we have a beautiful example of such practice . 
Jinadasa tells us that when the robber Muladeva was being taken round 
the city before his execution, the royal horse and an elephant which 
had been released,as the king had died issue-less,upon meeting the 
prisoner behaved strangely. The horse neighed and fumed its back 
towards him, whilst the elephant:trumpeted and sprinkled sacred water 
over his body and placed him on its back, He was ‘hat publicly 
proclaimed as their sovereign by the royal bards and ministers, 


Many such instances area found in the Jain and other ancient textae* 


Usually the wish of a departing king was respected 
and this is proved by the Allahabad Pragasti of Samudragupha 
according to which, Samudragupta was especially selected by his 
father to succeed him, a decision which made a few’ princes of equal 
birth (tylyakuleja) wmhappy but not the members of the court (sabhya) 
who applauded the decision of the dying king (in this case Candragupta 
I ) with deep sighs of happiness, Govinda III, the redoubtable 
Rashtrakuta king, although not the eldest son, succeeded his father 


to the throne, Sometimes, however, the dying king's wishes were not 
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honoured as in the instance of Kumarapala, Also weflmow that, at 
times, extraordinary circumstances resulted in the people themselves 
choosing their leader, Here, we may cite the example of Gopala I 
(8th century) king of Bengal and founder of the Pala dynasty, en : 
who was selected by the people because of the prevailing matsya - 
" pyaya in the aga, As we have noted earlier, this particular 


bs _ a » 37 
expression matsyanyaya occours in the Jdbdpurane of Jinagsena I, 


a contemporary Jain work, In case the heir - apparent was a minor, 


we find the queen mother officiated as regent, 


Kings are sometimes depicted, by a few Jain works 
of our period, ag abdicating in favour of the heir - apparent and 
and spending their lives in religious pursuits. The ete ern ee 
states that king Ama, successor of Yagovarman of Kanauj, renounced 
his crom in favour of his son, Dunduka, and spent his life in pious 
activities, Similarly, the Dy ag raya a relates that king 
Durlabharaja relinguished the throne to his nephew Bhima and adopted 
a devout life, likewise, Bhima I is know to have abdicated in 


favour of his second son Kamae? 


Princes, i.e. the king's sons, were variously called 
rajaputra, kumare, prpsiumara, maharajakumara in Jain literature 
and inscriptions, The crow - prince or yuvaraje after completing 
his studies was usually given charge of an office to gain 
experience in administration, There are instances in Jain colophons 
and inscriptions which show princes sharing in the administration 
with their fathet. Younger princes were normally granted certain 
portions of the state for their pai ntonanes. 
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Section (444) : Fersondal Officers of the King 

The uigitne Giles and the Tilakamanjiar| , two 
well-known works of our period, draw a vivid picture of the royal 
palace and giveg a list of officers connected with the upkeep and 
management, Rajan signifying the palace and its sorroundings 
was the centre of state-politica, The palace (bhavana, pisdhal 
was provided with every conceivable amenities for comfort, was - 
surrounded by walls and mats (praldra, parikna) bias and was 
guarded by royal guards (arakkhiya - pyrisa). It was decorated 
with gardens and parks, and its floor was studded with precious 
"stones and ieaele. Skilled architects (yaddhakirayana) were 
employed to plan the royal palace in such a manner that the 
temperature did not vary throughout the year! 9” According to the 
Tilakemanjari the charge of the palace was entrusted to an 
experienced officer known as saudhapala, but the entrance and 


exit of the palace was guarded by the avaranaia’® 


The most important part of the royal household was 


the Harem, The chief queen was Imown as rajamhishi, (ranhomahisi) 

or mabadevi. rs Probably she also underwent some sort of coronation 
Vous own 

ceremony along with the king, Ths remark of Prabhavatidevt, the 

chief queen of Prabhakaravardhana in the Harshecarjta is significant. 

She says, "Upon this head have the subservient.wives of countless 

feudatories poured coronation water from golden overs. This forehead, 

in winning the honourable fillet of chief - queen, has enjoyad a 

thing scares accassible to desire’ ‘Aecording to the Nigithe- 


_ 


151 ; 
Cum% the royal harem (oroha.amteura) was divided into three 
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section - 3) junna - amteura, b) nave. s ariteyra and c) kenna. = omte pie. 
In the first resided the old ledies unfit for sexual relationship; the 

second was for the young wives in full bloom of their youth, while, the 
third was occupied by the daughters of the royal femily who had not yet 


reached maturity, 


Section (iv) +: Gounod] of Ministers 


The Council of Ministers variously styled as parisa’”* 


or mant nendele'”* formed an important limb of the body politic in 
the early medieval period, All the lawegivers contend that “even en 
intelligent king cannot know everything, the king, therefore, shovld 
enlist the help of competent ministers" s Somadeva, emphasizes 
the importance of the royal council by stating that, "every 
enterprise of the king should be preceded by deliberation with 
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councillors" ~~ and "with the help of the council of ministers the 


king can achieve all the wishful objects", ’>5 


‘Regarding the size of the ministry the earliest 
work to shed eny light is the Hapayana'®? according to which 
Dagarathe had eight ministers, The Mababhare: 2'®8 aiso recommends 
eight ministers; Kautilya, as apparent from a passage of his 
Arthagastra’®” advocates a smaller ministry of three or four members, 
although elsevheres he says, that the question of the size of the 
ministry should be left to the d&acretion of the king. Thus , 
Kautilya's etatements suggest that in earlier times there existed 
both small and big cabinete, Manu, as quoted by Kautilya, recommends 


inte oe rl ON 
a ministry of twelve, although in the present Menusamhita the 


=~ 16 
number given is seven or eight. The Sukrenits’ . advocates a 
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ministry of ten members, In this connection a passage of the 1st — 
century Buddhist work Milindapsoho! 4a quite relevant. According 
to it, among hundreds of officials of a monarch only six are genuinely 
important, They are sendpati, prime minister, chief justice, chief 
treasurer, ombrella-bearer, and chief body-guard, This passage 
probably shows that all these persons were members of the king's 
cabinet, The exclusion of purohita ie quite significant, However, 


is the later period, pyrchita came to be included in the cabinet, '* 


A somewhat lete Jain work via, the Hemi re. Mobaksuye' ” 


of Nayacandra informs us that the ministry of Hammire. consisted of 
eight ministers, The well-known Jain political thinker of our period, 
Somadeva, in his Witivalvanrte is algo not sure as to the exact 
size of the cabinet and gives three different figures = 3, 5 and 75. . 
Another Jain writer of thie period viz, Jinadése in the Maitha Curd 
shares Somadeva's penchant for a small ministry by restricting the 
members of the king's council to 3 and 7. Jinadasa states that tha 
king enjoyed the rights of kingship along with the crow-prince 
(yuvaraya), the commander-in-chief (senapati,the prime minister 
(audtya), the purchite, the gettp§ and the satthaydhe!®’ In thie 
context we must refer to the observation of Modbiats tht, oth century 
A.D.) the calebrated commentator of Manu, that a very large ministry 
is undesirable, This view is also strongly supported by Somadeve! - 


who considers thet too many ministers are more of a hindrance than help 


to the monarch, 


The councile of this period generally consisted of 
the king and his prime minister and other councillors like purohite, 
gandbivigrahikematya, sendpati, mahakbhapatalika, and yuvaraja. 
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Some of these persons are also included in the list of pscple mentiched 
in the Nigitha Cums as being the senior } most authorities in the state. 
-These were the king (raya), the crown prince (yuvaraja), prime minister 


(amacea), setthf and purohita, | 70 Elsewhere in the seme work, two 

- other officials viz. senapati (commander-in-chief) and satthavaha 
(chief caravan-leader) are algo included in the list, Somadeva, 
however, discourages the inclusion | of senapatd or military personnel 
in the council. He says, "Military authorities should not be 
authorities in political councils? for "war-mongering leaders have 
a natural hankering after war" a 


As to the choice of ministerg, all the earlier 
authorities are unanimous on the point that they should be of noble 
birth, Kautilya quotes the view of some writers like Visalaksha, | 
Parasara, Piguna, Kemapadenta, Vatevyadhi and Bahudentiputra, ' re 
Kantilya agrees with the last-mentioned teacher when he says that a 
king shall employ as ministers such as are born of high family and 
possessed wistiom (prajna), purity of purpose, bravery and loyal 
feelings, in as much as ministeral appointments shall purely depend 
on qualifications, Similar statements can be found everywhere in the 
Sant, and Anuddsenanarvens of the Mahabharate, It is interesting 
to note that Kautilya never saya that Brahmana alone should be employed 
as ministers, However, in most cases only Brahmanas were appointed as 
ministers. We know from literature that even Kings with Buddhistic 
learnings like Ajatagate' /° had rahmana ministers, | Candragupta. 
Maurya's ministry boasted the redoubbable Canakye. The Nandas, who 
were Sndres, algo employed Brahmenes as their mantrins. In the Gupta 
period we definitely know that, prahmenes served as ministers under 
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the kings of this imperial dynasty, The Karamdanda inscription dated 
G.E. 117 (436 A.D.)'74 of the time of Kumaragupte I informs us that 
lomaramatyas peresviinin, a Brahmena of the asvavaji gotra was the 
mantrin of Candragupta II, His son kymarematye Prinivistia, in his 


turn was the mantrin of Kumaragupta himsel?," 6 On the other hand, 


Somadeva, in his Nitivakyamrta’”® 


tells us, that persons belonging 
to the three higher castes viz. , Brakmanas, kehatriyas and Vhisyas 
were eligible to become ministers, Let us not forget that these 
three castes were called dvijag in ancient India, That non-frahmanas 
were sometimes elevated to this enviable position, in this period, is 
proved by the history of the Gujarat king, Vanaraja, (8th century A.D.) 
who appointed one Jamba, a merchant (vens.i) by caste as his prime 
minister (mabamatye). | This interesting information is provided by 
the well-known historical poem Prabendhecintanans ” of Merutunga. 
The decendants of Jamba also held high posts during the rule of later 
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6 
kinge of Gufarat like Siddharaja and Kumarapala, The son) Vaidya 


Udayena called Vagthetadeva was the prine minister of Kundrapaia,'?? 
In other parts of India, however, we find }frehmena ministers, The 
Buddhist Pele kings of Bengel were somes by hereditary Brahmana 
ministers as we learn from one of the Badal Pillar ‘nsoriviong. > 
King Munja (second half of the 10th century A.D.) had Brabhmane 


ee 8 
Rudraditye as his minister, : 


In his Yegestd lakacampa|o Somadeva cautions against 


appointing loweborm persons as ministers, One of the reasons cited 
by him for the minister's corruption is that the man belonged to an 
Ollmen's family. It is therefore apparent that even Jain law-givers 
were aware of the importance of birth, «This noted writer further 
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asserts that a minister should also be a native (syededajam) of the 

_ country a acevo, as a foreigner cannot be trusted on vital mattera, 185 
Moreover, according to Somadeva, a minister mugt be endowmed with the 
following virtues, He should be pon from carnal desire (avyesanjn), 
reliable and courageous, 184 He must also possess theoretical and 
practical lnowledge (adnitakhila - vyavehara tantram), and be able to 


comprehend military problems (astrajnam) ce 


The purohita or royal priest was mainly responsible for 
the religious, moral and cultural well-being of the state, and was 
instromental in warding off natural and superenatural calamities 


a While deseribing the 


(agive) by performing sacrifices and rituals, 
qualities of the purohita, Somadeva seems to follow his illustrious 
predecessor Kautilya, He states that the purohite should be a person 
whose family and character are highly spoken of, who is wellesducated 
in the Vedas and the six Angas, is skill} ful in interpreting portents, 
providential or accidental, is well versed in the science of government 
and who'is obedient and can prevent calamities of all kinds, 197 Another 
work the Thandmce’®® defines. purohite as sontikearmakarin i.e, one who 
performed rites for the peace of the nation, The Vivagasuva’ 89 tells 
us, that a sacrifice wags performed by Mahasaradatta, the priest of 
King Jayaratha, to avert his misfortune, Alteker, however, has 
expressed the opinion that by this time the position of the priest 
deteriorated and he has pointed out that "the post-Gupta inscriptions 
usually distinguish hin from ministers showing that he was no longer 


& member of the ministry ,'°0 


Nonetheless, that the pyrohita still 
exercised a profound influence on the state and the king, in this 
period, is avident from the testimony of several contemporary Jain 


writers, 
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_ The exact term vecsigids used to denote the prims minister 
in the wre medieval period was mahama: 2b YS» As we have already mentioned, 
the prime minister of Vanaraja (8th century A.D.), the king of Gujarat, 
was fiahamatya Jamba, 191 In other Caulukyan wecobds'” also tha prim 
minister is called mahamatya, but sometimes a mahamatya acted as a 
local governor,'?® ‘the Nigithe Gums! °4 a 7th century work, uses the 
tern mabamamt4 (Prakrit) to denote a prime minister . Another tern 
for prime minister used in thig period is mehabradnana, which is found 
in the Paramara apigraphs." = The position of the prima minister 
in this poriod was very important, We know from the Jain incriptidéns 


and from a number of Jain colophons that he was in-charge of the 


management of state affairs (samastya vyaparan paripanthayati or 
grikoran adin samagtya vyaparan kurvat to? He was algo authorised 


to transact the royal seal and signet. ay Such a powerful dignitary 
was the prime minister that he could even make or unmake the king, 
We find that Visaladeva Vaghela was installed on the throne by 


198 
Tajehpala, who afterwards eared the ale of rajasthananacarya. 


a'®® nad been 


Vastupala and Tejabjpele, according to|Va 
appointed by Viradhavala vfshala as the ee (in- 

charge of rikar 9a 'contral secretariat’), The name of Tejahpala - 
vide also mentioned in the grants of feudatery lords” POO fant 

which openly reveals the power wielded by this energetic minister 

of the Vaghela king. In this context we may refer to soma other 
eminent prime ministers of contemporary monarchs, such as 
Umapatidhara, the prima minister of Lakshamanasena, thafamous 

dena ruler of Bongal, Rudraditya of Paramara Munja, Vidyadhara of 


Jayacandra Gahadyala, Vagbhata of Kumarapala ete, The king always 
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consulted him on all vital matters, Besides the prime minister, there 


were other ministers who managed the different departments of state, 


It has been pointed out that in ancient India terms *: like 


amatya, saciva, mantrin etc. were used indiscriminately to denote a 


a ~, gr0t 
minister, The Jain poet Dhanapala, in his Tilakamanjari uses the 
term buddhiegacivag to designate a minister, This particular word, 


it is extremely significant to note, is found in Medhatithi's commentary 


on the Manygaihitae’” the Prabandhacintaman§”°° on the other hand, 


supplies a very novel term for a minister viz. rajavrdd hag, We algo 
coms across a few other terms such as Karya-gacivag, amaty avrddhag*™* 
amatyavaryg from the Jain literature of this period, It is very 
interesting to note that in the anaraot”™® it is stated that all 
amatyas other then mantrins are called karmagacivag i.e. ministers 
for action or execution, In all likelihood, karmagacivas and 
karyaesecivag were synonymous, In the Migithe Curl, we also find 
the terms amacca’”® gactva,*”? and manti?°® interchangeably used 
which according to Madhu Sek simply denoted the other ministersdé 

of the state, These ministers usually headed different departments, - 
Somadeva says that income, expenditure, royal safety and maintenance 
of order were the chief concem of these di statee” These ministers 
also looked after the affairs of the provinces and sometimes were 


called ministera of these provinces<'! 


Apart from the pyrohite and mahamatye the two other 
important councillors of the king were the genapati and the 
gendhivigrahika, Their appointment naturally demanded the existence 
of certain special qualities in the prospective cendidate, Somadeva 
rightly stresses on some basic qualifications, Regarding the senapati, 


he says, that an aspirant should be born of a high family, be pure in 
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character, endowed with genins, devotion, truthfulness, purity and 
valour; influential, possessing a large family, kmowing how to use 
hig policies and devices, trained in all sorts of vehicles, weapons, 
battles, alphabets and languages, He should know his position as 
well ag the position of enemies, possess a giant and healthy body, 
be loved by all officers, be faithful to his master and to the 
interest of the country and be able to bear all sorts of troubles 
and exertions, undaunted by men either of his own acquaintance or 
his enemies.“'* The senapati or war-minister, also, according to 
Jinadase was an influential member of the king's cabinet who was 
consulted on all important matters of the state.*'5 In this 
particular text, he is variously called senapati,<'4 senddihd pe 

and mahabalaahikrte.*'° In the inscriptions of the Guptas*!® and 


the Maitrakes,~'? 


mahabaladhikrta 4s a common nomenclature of the 
commandereinechief, Somadeva, however, as we have noted earlier, 


did not favour the inclusion of the senapati in the royal council, 


Regarding the sandhivigrahike, (ambassador) another 
notable functionary, Somadeva says knowledge of grammer and logic, 
an influential position, expressiveness, fluency in speech, genius, 
discretionary power, knowledge of most of the languages and alphabets, 
lmowledge of time, place and varnasrama, intelligence in repid 
reading and writing, were the essential qualities of an anbassador,”'9 
On behalf of the king, it wes the gandhjvigrahjka who signed treaties 


and conducted foreign negotiations,” '* 


We heave already noted that Jinadasa, the celebrated author 
of the Nigithe Curni includes two other personages in the king's 
council vis. the getthi@“" and satthevahat@! the Gotths was a 
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prominent citizen being the head (mahattara) of the ¢ighteen 


professional guilds™"* 


and was invested with a golden patta by the 
Pos 
king which was inscribed with the image of the goddess Sri°75 


Satthavahe was the chief caravan leader, who took caravans abroad 


with the permission of the monarch, °?4 Needless to say, that these 
two representatives of the business commmity acquired a high social 
and political status because of their economic prosperity and 
assistance to the state, Thus, it is but logical that they should 
form an integral part of the king's advisory body, Moreover, it 

is quite clear from the extensive Jain and other literature of the 
early medieval period that the business communities gradually asaumed 
an important role in the political life and administration of this 
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Au extremely striking feature of this period was that 
theoffice of the councillors was generally hereditary, Vimala, 
the dandanathe of Caulukya Bhima I, had his long heritage from 
the time of Vanaraja, Also, the ministers of Kumarapala were the 
sons of former ministers, Somesvara, the pyrobita of Bhima II, 


claimed his parentage in the service of the Caulukyas, 


Section (v) : Provincial Village Administration 


The Jain works and epigraphs of our period thoow 
considerable Light on provincial, town and village administration. 
Inscriptions of the Gupta period show that the provinces or states 
ware ruled by governors, who somatimes assumed the title of maheraja 
or even sontal fs: We have the title of uparikemaharajas, bol were 
tae, peoeinetal aovamiore. The districts wers under vishayapatis, 
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. See oe 227 
who sometimes held the titles kumaranatya or ayuktaka. In the 


later period, the governors of provinces were Imown as mehanandalesvara 


or nendalesvara@. The governors were also Imown as dandanayaks or 
dandapatd, as Vimala”) who constructed the Jain Abu tonple in V.S, 
1080, was a governor under Bhima I, the Gaulukya emperor, The — 
provincial governors exercised wide powers and hed their own council 
of ministers as we learn from the Jain romance the Mekemei jax” 
of Dhanipala; who flourished between 960 and 1020 A.D, Afterwards, 
governors like Lavanaprasada, Viradhavele and also Vastupala, 

who were under Caulukya emperors, practically behaved like 
independent kings. We have; for example, separate inscriptions of 
Viradhavala and Vastupala. In any case, there is reason to 
believe that in the post-Gupta and the early medieval period, 
provincial governors wielded considerable power, It should further 
be remembered that efter 600 A.D., there were very few big empires, 
barring the empires of the Gurjara Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas, 
and naturally the sovereign kings had to depend heavily on their 


provincial governors, 


The district - administration was carried out by 


the samantas or vishayapatie . The term samanta is pretty old 


as it occurs in texts like the Mahabharata and Menusmrti-s The 
early Jain work, namely the Paumacariyal of Vimala throws 
considerablg Light on the samantas. who had to help their overlords 
with their forces and they were also consulted by their sovereigns 
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on important occasions. Sometimes, they also acted as gutas 
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(usagugavay. The Sykraniti mentions even anusamantas (sub-feudal 
lords). The Nigitha came” has the words visayar a and 
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Gesarakkhiya for district-aduinistrator, Even it mentions a new 
term called desakutta e in the Gupta inscriptions, we have the 

term vishayapati, for the district-administratér’, The vishayapatis 
collected government revenues and other cesses and maintained psace 
and order within his jurisdiction, It has been observed that the 


term vighayapati was synonymous with rajasthaniya of the insoriptions-” 


The cities were administered in the early medieval 
period by an official called puradhyaksha, The Sanaraiccakah’ | 


mentions eme such city-administrator, We have in the same work of 
244 

Haribhadra , the name of another city-official called nagararalshaka 

Among other city-officials we get such names as talara, dandapadika 3 
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rajapurusha, karanike ete. The alayamala mentions city-officials 


like nayaramahalls poramahalla ates 


The Jain works of our pariod, give us a very good 
idea about villages of India in those days, The Batpuran’ or 
Jinasena t composed in theearly 9th century explains in the 
16th chapter the terms gram, pura, rajadhénis Iheta, kharvata, 

ttana, madanbe, dronamukha, sanyaha etc. He mentions two types 
of grames ‘or villages , the first with a population comprising 
one hundred families (kula_or grha ) called nilorshta or jaghanya 
(inferior type of village) and the second with a population of 
five hundred families called susamrddha (prosperous). Kautilya also 
in his artheGetre gives these ie acteurs: namely, the smallest 
with a population of one hundred kylas and the largest with five 
hundred kulag or families, Therefore, there is little doubt that 
the Indian villages did not undergo any fundamental change so far 
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as the distribution of population is concerned from the Mauryan 
period to that of the Gurjara Pratiharas, That some of the 
villages in ancient India were quite populeus is proved by the 
testimony of drags the historian of Alexander, according to 
whom > the population of some villages varied between 5000 and 
10900 . Jinasena I also gives us the interesting information’ 
that the majority of the population of the villages ars 3 either 
Siidras oF agriculturalists (karshake), Kauki1yS° also says 
the same thing, However, the members of the higher castes also 
lived in quite large numbers in villages, This is also amply 
borne out by the evidence of the epigraghs, Hundreds of inscriptions 
of this period, found: from all over India,show that Brahmanas, 
Waidyas. and other castes also usedto live in villages and the gramas , 
of this period, enjoyed rare prosperity, 


The puras, according to Jinasena should bo 
surrounded by pari a (moat) and must have gopura, att talaka , and 
different typss of building (bhavana), It should be surrounded 
by rampart (vapraprakaramanditam) and should have gardens and lakes, 
The gardens were meant for the beautification of the tewms and 
the lakes were used for various purposes. Tt should be situated 
at a proper place, The sloping of the ‘town should be towards 
north-east to enable water to flow <inthat direction, The khetas 
(a type of small tow) are those types of towns which are surrounded 
by the river and mountain and the kbarvatas by mountains only. 
According to Kautilye , the kharvatikas -agthe same as Jinasenab 
kharvatea) are towns in the midst of two hundred villages.This is 
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also, the opinion of Jinasena, Both Jinasenf’’ and Kautilya”” 
opine that dronamukha is a town which has four hundred villages 
as its dependencies and the capital city should be twice a size 


of a dronamukha, which may be termed:as a town of middle size, _ 
For the capital or the metropolitan city Kautilya uses the word 
sthaniya and Jinasen rajadhani, The word rajadhanj though 
not found ‘tn the Arthgastra occurs in the earlier Books of the 
Pali canoli and also ths Mahabharata = There is little doubt 
that Kautilya's sthaniya and Jinasena's zajadband carry the same 
meaning, Another term found in the Ad ipurana” "og Jinasena is 
madamba, which is the name of a type of town described as the 
cantre oF five: bandied villsges. +n Mie, Later Jesn commentary of 
the Ve: vahdrasiira by Malayagiri ( a contemporary of Hemoandra’} 
a madamba is explained as consisting of eighteen thousand villages, 
an obvious exaggeration, The gangraha according to Jinasena”” 
consisted of ten villages, It is the ‘gama as gangrahana of the 
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Arthasaatra.. 


We have noted earlier some aspects of the town 
_ and provincial administration revealed in the Jain works of our 
period, Let us now tem: our attention to what the Jain’ and 
other contemporary writers of this period have to say regarding 
the administration of the villages. 


From the Vedic period, the village administration 
was generally under an official called g ramani. It has been 
conjectured that he was probably a royal nominee in early times 
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and the post was hereditary. From the evidence of the later Vedic 
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texts like the reittisiye, Sambita*”” and Mettra: and Samhita, it appears 
\ 
that Graémani probably belonged to the Vaigya caste, The tuorskode’' 
understands by this term both the leader of the village (gramadhipa) 


and a barber (papita), Thefefore, there is little doubt that 


Gramanl was in the Gupte period, the most importent village official, 
connected with the day-to-day administration, of the village, which 
is the smliest administrative unit of ancient and medieval Indie, 
Tt appears that, with the passage. of time, the term Grameni was 


repleced by such terms as bhoja(bhojele) or mayshare (mahattara), 


The term Bhojake appears in the early Jain k@damba records of the 


5th century?’ 
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As pointed out by J. C, Jain®”* the expression 
Bhojake or gamabhojake occurs in the 5th century Pal4 commentaries 
and also Jain canonical texts and comnentaries=’> Along with 
Bhojake, we have also, in the Jain works, the expression génende,”"° 
which is equivalent to pramelente or grapeloiteles It should be 
remembered that there are several epigraphic references, dating 
from at least Sth eee to the term gtémakites’° it has 
further been opined by Fleet that the kenerese word gauunde or 
geyunda has ultimately come from evinekate. side Another similar 

term was gamagoha, which we find in the Degingmamala written by 

the great Jain savant Hemacandra®™ J, C, Jain, a quoting from 
the prtakel pa phdgye?6 says that the sabha or gramasabha was the 
para of the village. 


Iet us now discuss the very interesting tern 
pancekuile, which is not even mentioned in the famous dictionary 
of Monier-Williams, However the term actually occurs in several 
epigraphs and e few literary texts, including some Jain works, 
The earliest reference to it is found in Bana's Harshacerita’™ 
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However the meaning of that term, as used in that work of Bena, 

is obscure, ‘The Sanarsiccskeha”°" of Harithadra however uses it 

in the pe sense and it is also mentioned in i & contemporery — 
epigreph” © (he. of the 8th century), As noted by A, K, Majumdar; reue 
the saieanse occurs severel times in the Siyadoni inscriptions of Chis 
Gurjara Pratihara ‘Kdings* ra Gated in the early 10th century, It 

dp of erent dnvarest: to Unoke! that. the toolnicek administrative 


term pefcakula also occurs in the 10th century Jain text called 
the Brhatkathakoda?®? written by Digambara Harishena, The term 


pancakula obviously reminds us of ashtaluledhikarana of Gupta 
epigraphs and atthakulaka of Budanaghod2®® _ The term pangamendall, 


80 
found tn the Senchi stone inscription of Ganavagupte 11," Gated 
Gupta year 95, corresponding to 412 A,D,, is the nearest equivalent 
of the term pancakula®”' The 4s absolutely no doubt thet pancalula 


is the same as modern “pebstvet?™? 


_ Several other administrative officers like Talare 


which according to Hemacandra is the sam as ee . 


Hindipake, Grema-Thakyre, which according to the Jain Abhavatilaka, 
Gent" 4s the same as gramapati etc,, are mentioned in the Jain 
works, Numerous other administrative officers are mentioned in 


nonedain epigraphic records of our period, 


Section (vi) : The Judiciary. 
From quite early times, judiciary was regarded 
ag an sporkant part of the royal administration, This is evident 


both from Manu” aia and Kautitya,?° The kings in ancient India were 
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expected to be conversant with different types of laws. _ The 
author of the Arthessstres”’ particularly leys great stress on 
the correct and unbiased application of legal procedures, — Both 
Fashion” and Yuan Chyeng”*? have spoken about crimes and 
punishments in ancient India, It is clear from the account of 
both these travellers that crimes wore rarely committed in _ 
ancient India and the criminals had to undergo light or heavy 
punishments, according to the nature of crime, Yuan Chwang 
particularly, writing in the 7th century 4,D., mentions the _ 
absence of capital cal winent: According to him, 900 even for 
persons, plotting against the king, the highest punishment is 
only imprisonment for life, The earlier authors like Venu or 
Kautilya could not have dreamt of such light punishments, Even 
for a small offence against the sovereign, the Buddhist text the 

lindapan val recommends the most severe type of capital 
punishment ,including the close relatives of the offender, 
Therefore it appears that afterwerds the punishnents of the 


offenders became less severe and more humane, 


The Jain canonical texts throw a fleod of light on 
the judicial system of those days, As noted by J, 0, Jain, 
the term used for the law-suit is vavahara, The king is regarded 


ag the suprema judge and even for ordinary offences, people 
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sometimes approached the highest authority, Somtines even 


the Jain wonks had to appear in the law courts, We have in the 
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Avasyake Gurni, the story of Vaira's mother who complained 
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against the §enghe. for stealing her child, In the dein commentaries, 


we hear of monks complaining against the prostitutes for trying to 
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seduce them, The Vifslesrute, particularly contain references 
to various types of crimes and punishments, There is little 
doubt that most severe punishments were mated out to even 
ordinary thieves and robbers, aA particular robber thief called 
Vijaya is mentioned both in the Nayadhemmakahao cia and the 
Vipgkadruta : ial and the relevant passage of the ‘Neyadhamms kahag ons 
shows that the prisoners vere ill-trested in those deye, The 
VirBlagrute” contains a vivid description of the instruments 
of torture and also the torture of prisoners by those instruments, 
It also mentions a notorious jailor called Duryodhana’ . The same 
text Shsis|us ‘how @ merchant's son was condemned to death by 
enbrecing a red-hot metal image of woman for malcing love with a 
prostitute, who was the king's favourite, Actually this punishment 
is also recommended by Menu,” '* Therefore » it appears that the . 
early Jain writers: were well:acqueinted with the laws of the land, 
__ However, sometimes ‘the Brahmenical laws were not followed, Ths 
seme Vindkegruta i (also called Vipakasytra) tells us how an 
influential Brahmana called Brhaspatidatta, the chief priest of 
Udayana, the famous king of Kausambi, was executed for making 

love with queen Padmivati, one of the wives of Udayana, It is 
well known that our Smrti texts do not recommend capital punishment 
for Brahmanas and, therefore, it appears that in actual practice, 
even the members of this particular caste could not avoid the 
gallows, Another similar example will be found in the drama 
MrochatetticeS * where the Brahmana Carudatta was ordered to be 


executed for killing the prostitute Vasantasena (who was actually 


not killed), 


The Nisithe gums "® gives the important information 
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that there were several types of courts, At first the case was 
tried by the villege officer (called gramakuta or gramamahattara), 
then by bhojike (a superior officer), then by mahabaladhikrta and 
lastly by the king himself, The karanapa: att mentioned in this 
7th century text,°'° acted as chief justice on behelf of the 
King. Several Jareniiga, mening judges or megistretes, worked 
under hime’ These karanikas,-may be compared with the adhikarana, 


mentioned in the Mrocheketikas’® 


_ It is furthe r apparent from that 
play thet the king himself directly appointed him™!” and could 
replace him by another judge. There is evidence to ‘show that 
notivated judges, who deliberately gave bad judgenents, could 
even be put to death by the sovereign, A story in the Kethasarjt- 
pagere””° informs us how a judge (in this case a puradhyakshe) was 
killed by a king because of bad and motivated judgement, 


‘That the poor people could not afford to get justice 
in the court, is clear not only from ths Mrechaketika”’ (where 
Sekare boasts that his apponent Carudatta, being poor, will not 
bs able to defend himself), but also from the Wisithe Cumi(?* ile 
are told by Jinadasa that the poor people were ‘turmed out by the 
servants (dutagas) of the court, That there was corruption in 
the courts is also clear from a sentence, uttered by Devasoma in 


another 7th century work, namely the Mattavilas aprahasana®™> of 


Pallava Mahendravarman, 


4 
The Mrechakatika” shows that two officials, 


namely the Sreshthin and the Kayastha directly helped the judge 
eee! : 
, : P 
(Adhikearanika) in judicial matters, The Sreshthin was probably 
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the chief merchant of the town ang the Kayagtha was the chief 


among the Iekhakas or accountants, In the Damodarpur copper 
325 


plates of the Gupta period, we get a new expression, namely 
Prath rie caveats who evidently was a high-ranking administrative 
official and the svidence of the Mrechakatike proves that he was 
also associated with judiciary, Another point, which should 

be noted in this connexion is this that, even subordinate judges 


(like that one in the Mrechakatika) could pass death-sentences, 


without referring the matter to the king, 


Haribhadra's Samaraiceakaha (first half of the 8th 
sae) also throws some light on the judicial system pees 
in the early medieval period, Here also, we are told, \some officials 
or any minister investigated serious judicial matters, in the 
preliminary stage, and those were afterwards referred to the king 
for his final judgement, — Sometimes even influential persons of 
the town could judge a minor case, ner For serious offences ,jwomen 
and rebels were generally expelled from the kingdom, and not 
executed, As we hava already seen, the punishments becama less 
stringent in the later period and this is evident from both Yuan 


Chwang and Haribhadra, 


The Brhatkathakoda’=° of Harishena shows that even 
Pancakylag could act as judges, The Tlakamatjart® as Dhanapala 
refers to a type of judicial officers called Dharmagtheyas, whose 


main duty was to see that no injustice was done, 


Somadeva in his famous Nitdvekvemrt © vives a rare 
saiters of the judicial system of the 10th sae, However, 


most of his recommendations follow those found in Kautilya, He 
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repeatedly says that a king should be just, and judge every 
case without any prejudices or pre-concsived notiona, He 


uses such terms as gabhya™”" 


and $ abhapati* to denote a 
member of the jury and magistrate. It further appeara from 
this text that legal matters bscams immensely complicated by 
the 10th century, and even common people often resorted to 
dishonest practice by producing false legal documents = 
(Jurtelekh a He further says that every attempt should 

be made to settle a case in the village or town, and in case 
of complications f the matter is referred to the king” and 
there is no higher legal authority than the king, =e Somadeva 
recommends death panalty for those who ignore the orders of 
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‘the king. sic When on the witness box, a Brahmana must first 


touch hiranya and yainopavita, a Kshatriya should touch gagtra, 
rata, bhumi, vahana etc., a Vaidya should take oath by touching 
ear, baby, kakind (small coin) and ranya; and @ Saara should 
take oath efter touching corn or milk or waluile’ a The persons 
balonging to various other professions should touch an object 


of their trade, 


It appears therefore from the Jain works of our period, 
that kings in the early medieval India, like the sovereigns 
of the Gupta or the pre-Gupta periods, were guilded by law books 
and tried to bs just and unbiased in judicial matters, However, 
ths punishments surely became less harsh in this period, mainly 
as a result of the spread of theistic religions and also Jainism 


and Buddhism, 
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Section (vii) : Military Organization. 


7 . 7 Not much is known about the military 
338 
organization of the Vedic period, although we have both 
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the words gena”°” and sendnd 


royal general and in the Aitareya Brahmans,’ we come across 


% The latter-term means a 

the more regular word senapati, From the Vedic texts, 1t is 

apparent, thet even ¢mach lesser king used to maintain & 

regular army, That the soldiers were regular paid, is clear 
EL Daa 4 

from a crucial passage of the Motiatharate,” ss where the word 


yetana has been used, We are told in ths relevant passage of 


that epic that unless soldiers are regularly paid, they will 
not fight properly against the enemy, ‘Kautilya”*® regards 
army as one of seven elements of state, He thus defines a 
good army "coming down directly from father or grendfather, 
ever strong, obedient, happy in keeping their sons and wives 
woLl-sontented, not averse to making a long sojourng, ever 
and everywhere invincible, endowed with the power of © 
endurance, trained in fighting various kinds of battles, 
skilful in handling various forms of weapons, ready to 

share in the weal or woe of the king, and consequently not 
falling foul with him and purely compossd of soldiers of 
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Kshatriya caste, is the best army”, 


It is interesting to note that according 
to Kantilya, genapets or the leader of the army was one of the 
highest paid officers of the kings, Along with the sacrificial 
priest, Mantrin, Pyrohita, erown-prince ,ths ctasaeseuse and 
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the chief queen, he was paid a salary of 48,000 panas, a year, 
This proves that from very early timss, the commander of the 
arny held a very high position in ths Icing's administration, 
His pre-eminent position among the royal efficers is also 
directly ‘proved by a passage of the Buddhist Milindalbe Sha, 
where, ve are told, thet among the hundreds of officers of the 
king, only six are important, and the name of the commander 


of the army gets the pride of szkm place in this list. 


From the very early times there were four 
main divisions of the army, namely chariots (ratha, Prakrit 
xeha), elephants (gaya or gaia), cavalry (haya) and infantry 
(payatta or padatika), This is also proved by the testimony 
of Alexander's historians, who refer to all these four types 
among the soldiers of Porus?*” In course of time, however, 
chariots became somewhat obsolete and was replaced by camels 
and the navy also started playing an important part in war, 
as we learn from Kalidasa, ae importance of the navy, 
as noted by Saletore® is also recognised in the spurious 
Gaya copper plate of CPR ee ae and the well-known — 
Deo=Baranark ineeription’ of Jivitagupta, Ths Khalimpur 
copper plate of Dharmapala also refers to the naval power of 
that great Pala king, me It therefore appears that in the 
period, under review, navy became an important wing of ths 
king's army, The earlier Jain canonical works refer to 
chariot, elephants, cavalry and infantry as the four wings 


of the army and we have deseriptions™”” 


of war involving 
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chariots, which prove that thay played an important part in 


the wars of pre-Christian times, 


_ ‘The elephants played. an i sapiens part in battles 


not only in very early times, but also during Alexander's aes 


354 ang also the time of Hareha®5 


In the Aihole inseription®°° 


"Anvasion and even afterwards, 
of the Jain post Ravilirti, ve are 
also told about Harsha's eRephant-corps (galendrinila), We 
loam from the Wéithe Giimi®S? that the elephant-trainors 
were inown as Gameses. The elephants were equipped with _ 
armours, cruppers, bells, neck-crnament, head-piece, flags, 
garlands ete, - The Sama. Semaraiccakaha”” also refers to the 
importance of elephants and the head of the elephant corps was 
known ag pabShastapake®° The Nisitha curns°6t mentions the 
fact that the elephants should be trained thoroughly, We 
learn from ‘the eye-witness account of Yuan éiwace Fhat the 
war-slephant was covered with coat-eof~mail and his tusks 

were provided with sharp barbs, We are further told that 

the éctinandaxcinaaiiat (senapati) himself rode on the elephant 


and had a soldier, én each side, to manage the elephant, 


that an untrained elephant is a great menane for the army~ 


asikshite hastinsh kevalenerthenransheréh, However, he also 
recognises the fact that the elephant is the moat important 


wing of the army— bales 


The cavalry also was recognised as & very important 


wing of the army and there is reason to believe that Porus lost 
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However, we learn from Somadeva, the author of the Nitivakyamrte 
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to Alexander because he was weak in cavalry, Sct In the aater 
period, Indian kings recognised the importance of cavalry, 

and horses were imported from all conceivable places, The 
Adipurana of Jinasena mentions ths elephants of Kamboja, 
Sinha, Aratte (a part of Punjab), Bahlika, Gandhara, etc, 
Harithadra in his Ayagvele-tilé”’ refers to the training of 
horses and the Nitivalvenrte °° of Somadeya recognises the 
great importance of cavalry, Bhoja in his Yuktikelpatarn’°° 


refers to the horses from Tajakistan and Tushara countries 


as the best and Sindhu horses as inferior, 


The footesoldiers were equipped with all sorts of weapons, 
Yuan Gas” has paid a glowing tribute to the trained foote 
soldiers of India, who according to him were "choice men of 
valour", We further learn from him that the Indien soldiers 
bore a large shield and carried a long spear and they generally 
used sword, bow and arrow and were perfect experts in all 


the implements of war, 


A great number of weapons have been mentioned in ths 
Sameretecakaha”’ | like Imife, khadga, bow, arrow, gule, 


tristla, paresu, daktj, agi, cakre, gadg etc, Some thirty- 


six types of weapons have been mentioned by Somadeva in his 


Yesastilakecenny. © ‘However most of the weapons, mentioned 


4n the Jain works of our period, were lmown from much earlier 


tims, 


Several types of military officers like baladhikrta, 
mahabaladhikrta, makedendandyale, mabasenapati ete,, are 


4S 


mentioned in the Gupte inscriptions, Harsha's, minister of 


peace end war was Keewa as eet . Sore 


Se a ae 
other officers like Advepati, Fhatosvensti, ee 
were also knoth, 


The Yadastilakacabpe gives a vivid 
description of the army of various regions and janapadas 
like Dakehinatya, Dramila (Tamil country), Uttarapatha, 
Trabhukti (north Bihar and sone adjoining places of Nepal), 
Gauda and Gurjara (Gujarat), These descriptions show that . 

even in the 10th century the soldiers of various regions of 
India were not only well -equipped, but also known for their 


courage and determination, 


The importance of forts from the point of 

oe 377 

view of defence, has been recognised in the Samarsiccakaha 
“" 378 

Kautildye also refers to the importance of forts and it is 


recognised by him as one of the seven limbs of the ste Hs 


Section (viii) : Sygtem of Espionage. 


The system of espionage is as old ‘es the 
epico- Puranic period, In the Uttarakanda of the Randy? 
we have the story of the spy reporting to Bama regarding the 
gossips of the people of Ayodhya in conneciton with Sita's 
stay in Lenka, The Mahabharet&' refers to the spies sent by 
Duryodhana in search of the Pandavas, The exaet expression 
used in this connexion is bahigearah, ¢ who apparently were 
distinguished from the internal spies, employed by the king, 
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The Manusamh Eng also lays stress on the importance of the 
sples and the relevant expression there is caracakshus, 
Therefore,, to Manu, the spy was the eye of the king(mahipats) 
ang a similar expression is to be found in the Kerandakiye 
Nitigare”>, Kautilya not only refers to spies, but his 
Arthasastra4 devotes several sections on the system of 
espionage, prevalent in his time, The author of the Arthasas tee 
uses & special term to denote a spy, namely eudbapurusha, and 
Lt appears from his work that the persons, employed as 
fudhapurushas, were active both inside and outside the kingdom, 
There is little doubt and as evident from the Arthagastra, the 
system of espionage had reached a developed stage by the 
time of Kautilya, 


We further learn from the Arthasastte that 
both males and females were employed as spies in the guise 
of a fraudent disciple (gratike, echatra), a recluse(ydasthita), 
a householder (grhapatike), a merchant (yaidehaka) , as a 
ascetic, orantinine austerities (tapasa), a classmate or a 
colleague (gatrj), a fire -brand (tikshne) » & poisoner(rasada) 
and a mendicant women (bhikehuki), The Kamendakiya Nitisare, 
which very closely follows the Arthasastre spas a full chapter 
on the system of esploners’, As we have already said, it calls 
the spy (cara) the eye of the king (narendre). We further 
learn from this text that the spies conld be disguished as 


children, agriculturalists, forast-dwellers, beggars, teachers 


(adhyapake$ ete. 
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The Jain texts from the earliest times throw 
much light on the system of espionage, In this connexion, we 


e 


come across terms like Sucake, anusucaka, pratisucaka and 
garvasunebe:, This word sucaka actually means an Pree catia 
and occurs in the early Sanskrit Literatuts, These officers 
were mainly employed by the chief-minister, The sucakas were 
asked to report on the internal secrets of the harem and 

the anusucakas were employed to find out the foreign spiss 

in the kingdom, The pratisucakag, according to J.C. Ja€fl , 

sat on the city - gate, apparently doing some menial work 

and the sarvasyeakas, who were probably high officers, worked 


through their as siatents. 


The Paumacariyam of Vimala, written in 
the early Christian period, also refers to the activities of 
the spies, who are called by the term Cariyapurisa (Sanskrit 
carapurusha) . In the. plane’ of this work, we are told, 
thet king Janaka ordered his cariyapurisas to find out his 
lost son, The non - Aryan king Ravana also had his cétiyvanurissey 
who communicated to him, the news of Lakshmana's recovery 
from his serious injury, Else yhere, in this work we get 
simply the word cariya (Sanskrit cara) . These spies had 
transmitted to Satroghna the loop-holes of his enemy Madhu, 
the non - Aryan rules of Mathura, Thus we see that the system 
of espionage was quite developed in the early phristian period, 
Even the classical writees refers to the Vaoonte? employed 


by Forus to keep watch on the movements of Greek army, led by 
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Alexander, These seounts or ‘sentinel s?” were evidenly spies, 


in the service of king Porus, 


The seventh-century text, the Nisitha cum 2° 
; c : 
mentions both gucakes and Radages (Ganskrit cara), In one 


place?”? 


this text identifies the caras with gucekas, sometines 
even Jain monks were suspected to bea spiee?, We have alraady 
seen thet Kautilya has mentioned tapases or bhikshnus, who 

were entrusted with the job of espionage, The eighth-century 
work, the Samaraiccakeh@°' mentiongs the spies as carakas, 
who gave secret reports to the king about the lew and order | 
Situation of the state. However, the most beautiful account 
regarding a spy has been given by Somadeva in his celebrated 
Yagastilakacampae where we com across a spy called dankhanake,, 
who is represented not only as an exceptionally intelligent 
man with a keen sense of humour, but also as a great judge of 
human character, We further learn from Somadeva that this | 
spy, although e@ poor man, was quite honest and served the | 
king well, Even the ministers could not escape from his 4 
close observation, He used to give detailed reports about 
various officers to the king, He quotes a verse to the effect 
that when a king does not employ spies, nor exercise his own 
judgement, his kingdom is at the mercy of hia ministers, just — 
as the milk belonging te a blind man becomes the prey of eatar® 
Els¢ where we are told that, let those kings, who have the 


curiosity to visualise what is in the mind of everyone,have 
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spies only for eyes, Those who are not aware of the situation 
of themselves and others, through the movements of spies, 

are deprived of both wealth and life by the action of their 
officials and fone It is further clear from Somadeva's work 
thet there were sveral officials in the Criminal Intelligence 
department of king Yagodhara, While dankhanake is called 
giidhapamshe, another higher officer is called Vari. phthake, 
which according to Handigne is another name of spy. Yet 
another term, namely janehacarikanayaka occuring in this work, 
has been explained as garapuryshe by the commentator. 
Srutasize$i, There is little doubt that spies played an 
important part in the administration of a kingdom even in 
Somadeva 's time, who in his Witiveryanree has mentioned no less 
than thirty @four types of spies, However, it is better to 
regard these thirty-four types, as thirty-four types of 
disguises, undertaken by spies, most of which have been mentioned 
by Kautilge?, These thirty - four types are chatra, epatike, 
udasthite, grhapati, vaidehike, tapase, iate farapettitie, 
shitundike, gaundita, Janbhika, pateccara, vite,vidishake, 
pithenenie, nertake, givana, videka,vistivane, sgfels, delunile, 
ibhighak, aindrajalike, nalmettike, suda, aralike, semvaheke, 
tikshna, krona, rasada, dade, make, badhire and andhe, Ik is 
apparent from this list that the spies, employed by the kings, 


wandered all over the kingdom under the garb of the above - 
mentioned professional groups, Therefore, it. has to be admitted 
that espionage continued to be an integral part of the royal 


administration almost up to the end of the Hindu period, 
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Section €ix) ¢ Other Important Officials. 


The Jain texbs and epipgraphs of our period 
mention many other officials, who were directly or indirectly 
connected either with the central or district administration. 

Let us remember that most of the kings, of our period(600- 

4000 A.D, ), ruled over much smaller kingdoms, compared to 

those ruled by the Vesiyae.\ tua’ or the Guptas and therefors, 
the stress is here more on provincial or district administration, 
We have alraady mentioned quite a large number of officials 
connected with espionage, provincial and village administration 
and fudicial system, But quite a few have not been mentioned 


and we propose to discuss some of these officers here in 


this section, 


In ancient and madieval times, the 
kings had to maintain their harems very carefully as it was w 
source of danger, not only for hin,- but also for his other 
loyal officers, In the Jain commentaries particularly the 
following harem officials’ sis mentioned namely kancukin, 
yarisaghara, nghattara, dandadhara, dandarakkhiya and govariya. 
The first mentioned official is equivalent to English 
Chamberlain and had free access to both the kings and queens 
of the harem, He is generally represented in the Sanskrit 
literature, as an old and clever Brahmana and in practically 
every play, we find references to the Keres The 
commentator of the Rayapasenive states that he gave reports 
of the happenings in the harem to the king’ = In the 


‘ 413 
Paymarariyam also he is mentioned twice. The varigadhara 
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was another official of the harem, We are told that big 

testicles were removed by surgical operations since child- 
hoses The mabattara was an executive officer and according 
to J. C. goin” told stories to the ladies of the harem, 
after their menstruation bath, and pacified their anger, 


416 
and reported the cause of the anger to the king. The Kamasutra 


mentions the lady counterparts of both kancukin and mahattara, 
namely kancukiya and mahattarika. Obviously both those 
lady - officers acted as special officers of the harem, The 


dandadhara, as the name indicates, carried a danda(staft) 


in his hand, and kept a watch over the Sine The 
dandarakkhiya, with the permission, of the king, took a 
man or woman into the hacen’ 2 The Dovariya acted as a door- 
keeper and accordingly to a Jataka She prevented the 
Candalas and other low-caste people from peeping into the 
balase, through the windows, Another official of the harem 
is mentioned in Dhanapala's Ritsiciya lagi | analy sayvapala, 
He ‘ia in all probability , an officer - in-charge of king's 
bed - chamber, Sircar accepts this explanation of the term 
een a but AK, Mojumdar” 4s of the opinion that 

he was probably an officer under nahamangaledvars. The 
Tlakemaiiari also mentions soma personal officers of the 
king like gaudhapsle, pratihara or mahapratibara, 
ratnakogadhyaksha, yetradhari, tambiila ~- vahaka etc. The 
saudhapala was in charge of the palace and its surroundings 
and the pratiharas took the interview-seekers to the king : 
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and the ratnakossdhyaksha had to examine the jewels and 
ee of the palace, A special officer called rijavallabha 
has been in the Upan! ti bhavaprapshoakeatie” of Siddharshi, 
written in the beginning of the 10th century, According 

to the Milinda’E peta” the chatradharake (umbrella-bearer) 
and the angarakshake (body-guard) were the two of the six 
most important royal officials of the king, 


Several important officials are mentioned 
in the epiographs and unpublished Jain manuscripts of the 
medieval period, The terms like mahakshapatalike and 


mahasandhivigrahika occur very frequently is the Jain and 
non-Jain epigraphs, The first term has generally been explained 

as the head of the akshapatalika department (Accounts often) 4 
Kautilya uses the term akshapatalansdbvaksha The same authority 
pas also explained his inetlotes Sometimes the mahakshapatalijas 


429 
were the writers of the king's grants, Sometimes this officer 


belonged to the {gyastha Saute The mahasandhivigrabikas, 
as the name indicates, was the minister of war a Peace, but 
often they had to act as dutakes in the kings! peaiear 
They are also mentioned frequently in thé Gupta ae ried 
The elvan plates of tienen of the time of the paramara 
Bhoja I, which is a Jain record, shows gandhivigrahika 

J ogesvara as the writer of the grant. The nehdhaubiirtike was 
the royal astrologer and he is also mentioned |mauhiirtika by 
Keutilya 


The two terms mahamandaledvara and 


e ae 
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dandanayaka also frequently occur in Jain — Saas 
epigraphs. The evidence of the Allahabad hare of 
Samudragupta shows that tha composer of this prasasti, 
namely Harishena held ih the three important portfolios 


namely sandhivigrahike, kymaramatya and mahaden ie 
437 Pee 
simaltaneously, As Fleot observes, the terms dandanatha, 


bone 


dandadhinatha, dandadhipa, dendose. dandesvara etc are all 
synonyns of dandanayaka. They are employed in epigraphs as 


military titles, AK. Nejundas with the bate of epigraphs 

. of the later period, shows that mahaman lal vara was a 
superior title in scaatean to dendanavaka, The Jain works 

and unpublished manuscripts often mention both mshanandeledvars 
and ranaka as equivalent titles and Lavanaprasada was both 

a ranake and febanand alasian 3 sraton: However, the cage 
of Wineta denied aiaiectiak dandanayaka coulgelso 


bs a governor like dal OTe, Sometimes we also coma 
GN. 444 
across the title saryasharn « The Jain work krta, L kirtana 


of Arisimha saya) Guabs Bhimo-II made Lavanaprasada he 


sarvedvara of his kingdom, 


Various other officers are known from 
thousands of epigraphs and colophons of manuscripts, both Jain 
and non-Jain, However, in the limited spacd, at our disposal, 
it is not possible to discuss all of them,Further in the works 
of G.C.Chaudhury, A.K.Mojumdar, P.Bhatia, D.Sharma,J.C0.Jain 


and others, we have pienty of information on them, 


8. 


ie 
10. Buta, 
11. 


12. 
12a, 


13. 


14. 
148. 


15. 
16, 
1%. 
18 
19, 
20, 
ae 
22, 
28. 
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CHAPTER- II 
SOCIAL LIFE 


Section (4) 3 The Caste System, 


The caste system which was prevalent 
in the Gupte age, did not undergo any material change in the 
post - Cuptia period, It should a: reouanbeved that most oF thet 
major Puranic and Smrti texts were complled in the Gupta period 
under the direct supervision of sunbecebhéeteus Bréhmanas and © 
there is undoubted bias towards the higher castes in these 
works, What we learn from the Jain texts of our period regarding 
different castes is confirmed by both the non - Jain works and 
contemporary epigraphs. Foreign writers also help a great 
deal in this respect. let us first see how the Brahnanes 
are depicted, in the Jain literary téxts of the early medieval 


period, . 


. Before analyzing the evidence of Jain 
works as regards the position of the Brahmanas, we have to 
take note of what Yuan¢ Chwang, writing in the second quarter 
of the 7th century, says about therm in his femous Si-yy-ki. 
We quote from the original "There are four orders of hereditary 
class distribution, The first is that of the Brahmin or 
‘pure living's these keep their principles and live continently, 
. atrictly “observing caremonial sakes. Elsewhere he says, 
"Brhanins|clean - headed and unostentatious, pure and simple 


2 
in life and very frugal", These two statements of Yuan¢Chwang 
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who was both a Buddhist and a foreigner, are extremely significant 
as they are totally unbiased conclusions of(outesder. The st&tement 
of Yuan#Chwang regarding the Brehmanas is strikingly confirmed 

by that of another Chinese pilgrim I- Pare » who wrote a few 
decades after YengChwang. I- tging, also, places tha Brehmanas 


above the other castes, 


Both Yuan# Chywang and I-tsing belonged 

to th 7th century and to this period we can assign the 
Svetambare commentator Jinadasagani Mahatiara (Sake 598) 
and algo Revis@na the great Digambara author of the Padmapurine 
in Sanskrit. It should be remembered that Jinadasa was almost 
an exact contemporary of the Chinese traveller I-tsing 
and thus, his testimony is equally valuable, According to 

the Nigitha cares , the Brahmanas are like god and they have 
been specially created by Prajapati himself, It further adds 
that the members of this caste are fit to receive all sorts 
of donations. tcecion. Jinadasa has carefully distinguished 
the Brahmanag from other castes. According to this work, king 
Bharata used to feed Brahmins every day. From the Ayagyeka Glin 
we also learn thet people honoured the Brabmanas by godana etc. 
The Acdrahge Curni_ mentions that the Brahmanas were well - 


versed in both Prakrit and Sanskrit epics. 


a a of 
. The Nisitha ap 748.8th century) 
testifies to the fact that the Brahmanas spent their days 
8 
in educational pursuits, Both the original cannon and the 
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7th-century éiesaee refer to the learned Brahmanas 
wandering in different places along with their students and 
disciples, The vagyake Chon pointedly associates the 
learned Brahmanas with various sacrifices including Agnihotra, 
The same work mentions a Brahmin called Somalijja and 
describes him as taking special interest in sacrifices, The - 
Brhatkelpabkashye’ ' even refers to human sacrifice undertaken . 


by the Brahmanas, 


Ravigena, whose Padma Purange Was composed 
in the second half of the 7th contury, has given sore interesting 
information on the Brahmanas. A satirical representation of 
a Brahmana called Kapila is given in 35, 14-12, put Reviggha 
is evidently acquinted with the Smrti passage according to 
which Brahmanas cannot be killed, for he remarks that 
Brahmanas, gromanas, cous, women, animals, children and 
aged people should not be pe. 
During Ravi cnt time , Brahmanas were 
mostly poverty-stricken; ané this is suggested by a passage 


14 
of his work , 


Another 7th-century poem viz. the 
Varangacarith® provides useful details regarding the Brahmanas 
P 
of that period. It phould be noted at the very outset that 
th 


Jatila, the Digambara author of, Varangacarite did not believe 


in the efficacy of the caste system, This is apparent from 
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‘hig vigorous denunciation of the caste system in his poem, ©© 
He algo attacks the Vedas which according to him encourage 
bloody rituals,” He taunts the priests pointing out how 
they are often turned away from the gates of the king and 
their wrath has absolutely no effect on the potentates, 
However, the author is prepared to honour a Brahmana who 

is truly saucebaae The entire caste ay ceau, sesouatie | 
to Jatila, has really no basis end the only thing that — 
natters is Karman." He also shows no deference for the 


a , 19 
gods of the Brahmpnical pantheon, 


Several Jain texts of the 8th century, 
provide interesting details on the position of the Brahmanas 
of that time, Among the representative works of this period 
we would like to refer to the two noted works of Haribhadra 
viz, the Samaraiccakaha and Dhortakhyane, °° the Kuvalgyamala 
of Udyotanasuri and the Harivams Japurana of Jinasena II, Tn 
the second bhava of the Sanaraocakeha we find the Brahmana 
being assigned the most important role in the qaewiags 
ceremony, Passages" in the eighth and ninth bhavas of this 
work acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahmanas, Brahmana 
sacivas are also mentioned, They are further described 
: as engaged both in teaching and sacrifices, Inithe ninth 


bhava® 


we are told that Brahmanas were fed in the Stiaddha 
esremony, e let us not forget, however, that the chief 
villain of the Scuaretoaiers was Brahmana Agnigarman, 

the son of the chief and the arch - enemy of prince 


Samaraditya, ‘The role of Agnisarman is similar to that 
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of Devadatta in the Pali Jatakas, In Haribhadra's second 
boot Dhiirtalwdne, the author indirectly criticises the 
Brahmopical epics and Puranas as works full of falsehood, 

A much more comprehensive account regarding ths Brahmanas 

is to be found in the Kuyalayanala*> composed in fake 700, 
corresponding to 779 A,D., at Javalipure(Jalor ), Udyotanasuri, 
the author of this work, has represented the Brahmanag of his 
time as studying the Vedas and reciting Gisaivioenise as 


well as acting as the Purohita to ths noc The expression 


pelibribmans wbton is used er a uptata ina 
b 
euphematic sense, is utilized here in a laudatry sense, 
That Brahmanas were excellent astrologers is admitted by 
the gaa Prior to all important matters the Brahmins 
were invited and their blessings sien In times of 
distress the Brahmanas were sumptiously fed.°* We also 
get a reference to Brahmanagalas of Kausambi where mantras 


33 2s 23a 
were recited, Killing of Brahmanas is severely condemned, 
4 


The majority of this class, were poor, © In times of need 
they were even forced to undertake menial jobs, => Bigcuneies 
a vivid picture of Brahmanas deserting their homes because of 
famine, is portrayed, The Jain canonical laters’ knows 
of rich Brahmanas, but in later times, it appears many of them 
had to lead a life of te The well-known writer’ Bana, 


it appears from the Har carita®? 


came from a orthodox 
Brahmana family,as he calle himself a descendant of ancient 
Somapayin Brahmanas, His conversation with Harsha also 


- d 
reveals the colourful Life, le by @ young Brahmana of those 
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times, Another Brihmanical work viz, Sonesvards Surpthotsave 
echoes the sentiment expressed by Bana in the Harshacarita, 
Sonegvaras work, refers to a Brahmana family which served 

the Caulukyas from Malaraja I for 250 years, It should be 
noted, that like Banas forefathers, the ancestors of Somedvara 
were good orthodox Brahmanas who performed the ancient Vedic 
rites for householders, *° Thus, both the Harshacarita and 
Some dvaras Surpthotsave corroborate the statements of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, who refers to the pure and 


simple life of the Brahmanas of that time, 


It appears from several Jain and non-Jains works 
that in the historical period, quite a number of Brahmanas 
gradually took to agriculture which in the earlier literature 
(cf. epics and Smrtis) was generally reserved for Siidras, 

The Harivam Ja” Purdng of Jinasena II (783 A,D,) refers to a 
Brahmana farmer called Pravaraka, That the Brahmanas were 
compelled to adopt the agricultural profession is also seeea 
by the evidence of the Kathisaritsszare° which mentions a 
‘Brahmana called Somadatta who became a tiller of the soil, 
The jgtekes also refer to Brahmana farmers, a Brahmana 
‘farmer of Sravasti” of Buddhas time, and anothar Brahmana 


farmers” has Kenn werbtored else d hers fay hese ass ; 


Phe Pancatantra = also mentions a Brahmana 

| agriculturist called Haridatte, All these examples show, 

that even in quite early times the Brahmanas did not hesitate 

to embrace an agrarian life, However, it should not be supposed, 


es é ~ 47 
that all Brahmana cultivators were poor, The Jataka No, 484 
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refers to a Brahmana farmer of Magadha who owned a large 
estate, Therefore, it seems, that not all Brahmanas were 
forced to bacoms farmers owing to poverty, It should be 
remembered, however, that our Smrti writers do not approve 
of Brahmanas pursuing an agricultural profession, which was 


ft 
exclusively reserved for Sudras in the earlier literature, °° 


Although in several Jain texts of the early 
medieval period the Brahmanas are criticised, their predominance 
has not been denied, According to the Uttarapardna of 
Gunabhadra, a BFahmana could not be given capital punishment, 
That sometimes, even the members of the highest caste indulged 
in licentions acts 1s suggasted by the evidence of this work, °” 
The rivalry between the Brahmanas and Jains is clearly evident 
from a story of the Brbstkathilofs,°" We are told how the 
Brahmaratha of the Brahmanas was destroyed by the Jains, In 
spite of the fact that the Jain texts mostly disparage Brahmanas, 
they at the same time recommend the appointment of persons 
belonging to this class, for certain important posts like minister, 
purohite and duta, According to Somadevas Yadagtilaka®™ oy 
should always bs an aged Brahmana, learned, eloquent, forbearing 
in the face of provocation and amiable; he should be efficient, 
courageous, pure, wise, bold and ready-witted. This indirectly 
proves that in Somadevas time (10th century A,D,) Brahmanas 
possessing such exceptional qualities were not rare, It is 
also interesting to note that Somadeva directly disapproves of 
appointing low born persons as ministers, In Book ur of the 


Yadastilake, we are told how a Van@ala king was killed for » 


ae 
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neo 


appointing an outcaste as niniptax, Bidedhere ta the sams work>* 
we are told that the low origin of Pamarodara was responsible 
for his failure as a minister, Therefore, it is obvious, that 
the Jain writers like their Brahmanical counterparts generally 
respected the prevailing caste system of the Indian society, 


; oe 55 
It should further be noted that although in his Nitivakyamrta 


Somadeva recommends the appointment of all the three higher ; 
‘ eastes for councillor, his first preference is for the Brahmana, 

In another passage of the Witivakvamrta”” Somadeva once more 

lays stress on the appointment of councillors of high family, 


for according to him a lowly born individual never feels shane 


after committing misdeeds. 


_ Ist us remember that most of the Jain works of our 
period (600-1000 A.D.) were written either in Western India or 
the Decean, Therefore , whatever information we get from them 
pertains nainly to these two areas of the sub-continent. It 
must be pointed out in this connexion that hundreds of 
inseriptions which have been descovered from these two regions 
fully prove. that the Brahmanas continued to enjoy all sorts of 

priviledge during this period, We should tale particular note 

of the 15th canto of Somedvara's work Syrathot ava’ which offers 
a rare glippse of the exact position held by ths Brahmanas in 
the Gujarat region during the days of the Caulukya kings, In 
the first few verses of this canto, Somesvara has described 

the towh of Nagara thus, "There is a city of Brahminas called 


Nagara, where the prescribed rituals are strictly adhered to, 
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and where the Kali was unable to enter, as it was purified 
by the three sacred fires viz. Garhapatya, Ahanaviya and 

, Dakshina the people recited the Vedas and even a child was not 
impure it was fancied that attracted by the beanty and purity 
of the place, Gods abandoned the hsaven and incarnating 
themselves as Brahmanas, resided there, In that city among’ 
the Brahmanas of the Vasishtha gotra there was a family 
bearing the surname Guleca, In that family a great Brahmana 
called Soladarman was born, who satisfied his ancestors with 
the Somaljuice in the sacrifices pergorned by him, and also 
by doing the graddha ceremony at Prayaga", This Brahmana 
named Solagarman we are told by the author was the Pyrohita 
of Molaraja I, who reigned in the second half of the 10th 


century, 58 


He was like a Vasishtha in the family of the 
Caulukyas and performed the Vajapeya sacrifice according to 
proper rituals, His successors also, all of whom were orthodox 
Brahmanas served the successive generations of Caulukya 
monarchs, That the city of Nagara or Anandapura of Gujarat 
was a great centre of Brahmanas is also confirmed by 
contemporary epigraphic references, The well-known Harsola 
grant dated 949 A,D, of Paramira Siyaka tr? mantions a 
grant to the Nagara Brahmana Lallopadhyaya of Anandapura, 

The Guhila princes also claim descent from Nagara Brahmanasof 
Taeuadbaeeae The Brhatkathak ofe™! of Harigena algo refers to 


-a@ learned Brahmana of Anandanagara, 


Although Somadeva recommends the appointment of 


Kshatriya and Vaigya ministers along with Brahmanas, in actual 
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practive, the ministers in early period mostly rela from the 
Brahmana easte, According tol Prabondhactatanant” ees of 
the celebrated Vakpati Munja (last quarter of the 10th century) 
was Rudraditya who hag been described as a 'Ming among the learned’. 
The same work testifies to the fact that this Brahmana minister 
served Munja with absolute fidelity. From the Garuda Pillar 
deseed etter also we learn that a respected Brahmana family 
served successive kings from Dharmapala to Naréyanpala, We 
must also remember that quite a number of prominent Jain 
writers and: philosophers of this period were Brahmin by birth, 
The most renojihed literary figure of this age was Haribhadra, 
who originally was an erudite Brahmin off Citrakuta (Chitor), 
Dhanapala, the author of the TilakaneMjart and Piidupadante 
writer of several Apabhramga texts were originally Brahmins 
and such examplss can easily be multiplied. It may be noted 
that in the earlier period Jain savants like dayyambhava 
(author of the Dagavaikalika) and Upaavati (the first systematic 
Jain philosopher) were Brahmins by birth, Even in the canonical 
texts we find Tirthatkaras like Parsva and Mahavira coming in 
close contact with Brahmins, The only \etd Andorigtion from 
Bengal discloses the name of a Brahmin called Nathagarman 


who lived in the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. 


The word Vaigya which in earlier literature 
meant common people belonging to the Aryan stock, gradually 


came to denote traders. We should remember that before the 
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development of industry the Vaisyas( and also a section of 
the Sidras) were ser fa undebtake occupations not assigned 
to the Dvdhnanas| Keatriyas, Needless to say, the two major 
pursuits ware cattle - rearing and agriculture. However, 
since the society had to depend on these people for subsidence 
they were included in the Aryan system of varga and along with 
the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas came to be called a dvija or 
twice -born, The permission to wear the sacred thread was 
indeed a great achievement on the part of the Vaidyas as 1t 
gave them the right even to study the sacred literature of 
the Brahmanas, 

In ths days of Buddha and Mahavira we find the 
emergence of a new class called setthi in both hans eaten 
and the Ardha -Mégadhi Jain canon, The Pali text contain 


several stories about petthi Anathapindika of Sravasti who 


was fabulously rich and at the same time a politically 
influential person. In the Jain Anga textm a few wealthy 

69 
satthis are mentioned. It is interesting to note that in 


the Pali canon distinction is made between the town setthis 


and the setthis of the village who are called janapada 
setthis. The Sebthi whether of town or village was an 
influential and opulent Vaisya, who mainly depended on trade 
for his livelihood, Both the in and Buddhist canonical 
texts suggest that sethhi was not only a term for 'banker' 
or 'trader' but ae sort of administrative osttetal,” In 


this context 9» we should also take mote of the term Ailesetthi 
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found in the Pali literature” which actually means a minor 
“setthi or trader. It has basen argued that the term Gehaveth 
or Sthapats (meaning householder) in Jain canon means a 
Vaidya « in most cases the householders were rich people 
and quite a few of them were devotees of Lord havine. 
Revati was another respectable and gracious grhapati who 
helped Lord Mahavira to recover from a serious t1inest” 
Since Brahmana householders are mentioned separately, it 


is reasonable to infer that most of the grhapatis mentioned 


in the Jain canon were Vaisyas bu birth, 


In the works of our psriod we find Vaidyas 


a very significant part. Most of ths principal characters of 


Playing 


the Jain narrative literature belong to the Vaidya or merchant§ 


class, A typical example of such a medieval Jain work containing 


Vaidya characters is the Brhatkathakosa of Haristha, The 
majority of the heross of this highly interesting collection 
of Kathas or stories are the sons of wealthy town fresthing. 
Story number four mentions one Jinadasa of Rajagrha, another 
(No. 30) refers to one Dhanadatta of Takka country; we get 
the names of also Samudradatta of Kaugambi (No.45) end 
Nagadatta of Latadesa (No.54) ete, Several sreshthis are 
also mentioned in Jinasena IIs Harivamga Purana composed 
in 783 A.D. We may refer to Viraka and Carudatta mentioned 


respectively in the 15th and 21st chapters of the work, 


We have akready noted that even in the 
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pre = Christian period the Sreshthis paayed an important role 
in the administration, The drama Vroohakatika® even associates 
them with the Judiciary. That the Sreshthis, particularly of 
the town, took a leading part in the royal administration in 
the Gupta period |by Sl gel eee of several Damodarpur 
inaohintionn: beginning with the Gupta era 124 which refer 

to the Nagargreshthin who formed one of the four members of 
the board of administration. This shows, that roughly from 
the days of Lords Mahavira and Buddha, the Sreshthifs, who 
represented the most dominant section of the Vaigya society, 


played a pivotal role in the social set-up of ancient India, 


Several serevendes. to the Sreshthif's in 
Haribhadra's immortal es classic Samareiccakaha prove 
that they indeed took a prominant part in the economic life 
of the society in the 8th century A.D. They also participated 
in religions activities. ‘The Nagaradreshthin referred to 
in Damodarpur Inscriptions are also mentioned in this over 
The singularly interesting expression Mahanagaragreshthin 
occurs in another 8th century Prakrit work viz. the Syd 
Other expressions like Bhadrasreshthiny Mobidhenedbeshthin also 
eccur in this work, Regarding the business activities of this 
particular class, we will have something more to say in the 


chapter on Economic Life. 


The drashthihs, however, wer not the only 


: l 
section of the Vaisya community engaged in trade and commerce, 


Another group of Vaisyas viz. the Sarthavahas were also engaged 
in commercial enterprises from even earlier times, While the 


i aN a a 
Sreshthihs did business from a single plece, the Sarthavahas 


were roving traders and even visited overseas countries for 
trading purposes. The earliest reference to the Sarthavahas 
in Indian literature is found in connexion with the story 
of Nala-Damayanti in the Third Book of the Matabiarets . 
According to V. S. nae. Sarthavaha ils the same ag 


Sahisthanika of Panini, The term occurs in the earliest 


Belts aanon: In the Jain canonical texts the the word 
Sender frequently, That, like the Sreshthite, the Sarthavahas 
also played an important part even in municipal administration 
is ey ren Tanempeicne. of the Gupta period 


beginning from Gupta Era 124. The Sarthavaha Bandhumitra 


of Kotivarsha (N. Bengal) ie and 2nd Damodarpur 
Inscriptions (G.E. 124 and 128) was one of the four members 

of the Board that governed the vishaya of Kotivarsha‘in 

the middle of the 5th century 4.D. during the reign of 
fukeregupta I. In two more Damodarpur Tenens two 
Sarthavahas are once again mentioned as members of the all 
important city-Board, So, like tha greshthibs, this particplar 
community of Vaisyas were considered eminent members of society 


from early timas, 


In the post - Gupta period, also as our 
literary texts suggest, the position of the Sarthavahas did 


oe ? ~ 
not decline, The Kuvalayamala, that 8th century Svetambara 
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Jain work, gives us some interesting information about them. 

In the story of Hanaieve oe this work we are told about a 

young entrepreneug, who was an accomplished Sarthavaha, The 
Kuvalayemala further mentions Sarthavahas of south Indie 

and also of Eastern tage The Nerchants were fully armed 

during their journey. Both Uayotana, and Hartbhaare’ allinde 

to the armed guards who accompanied garthas® Another Prakrit Tocn 
work of this period viz, the Cauppannamahapurushacariyan of 
Sllanka composed in V.S. 925 corresponding to 867 A.D, gives 


@ description of a rich Sarthavaha , The story of Dhana Sarthavaha 


‘ depicts the qualities possessed by a man of cenit. In a 
passage of this ae we find rich rarchant (sartha) advising 
his son as to the proper conduct of a man of wealth, The father 
counsels his off- spring that as decent braderg, he should 
remember that in spite of his youth he must possess the restraint 
and maturity of old age, and not flaant his wealth like a perishly 
dressed person. Boy should spend tek’ money modestly and even 
esis charitable acts should not be publicised. The above picture 
given us a true idea as to the simple and unpretentions life 

led by a sarthe of those times, in spite of his affluence, In 
another gatph of the same work, it is stated that there is 


no difference between the house of Svami (rich man) » & servant 


0 
and a commoner. This highlights the ideal of equality opportunity. 


“WN : 
Not all Vaidyas however, were Sreshthins or 
ie 7 ie 
parthavahas. The Kuvalayamala refers to one Vaisya of the nams 
8) 
of Gangaditya who was born in a poor family’, It appears that in 


course of time, the Vaisyas probably gave up agriculture, as it 


7 
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f 
was not a very agreeable profession, and the Sudras and other 
lower classes gradually monopolised it, Even as early as the 
103 
days por Yuan Chwang the Vaisyas are described only as traders 


& 
and Sidras as agriculturists, 


It, however, appears that the orthodox Brahmarnas 
had little respect for the Vaisyas, Their disdainful attitude 
is reflected indirectly in the following statements of Al-Birini, 
tee cia Muslim historian observes in one passage oe that 
in is time, there was not mach ete aes between the Vaisyas 
and Stdras, Elsewhere he remarks that "the Vaisyas are 

Be panama Kass 
not allowed it, Veda much less to pronounce and recite it, ‘ 
If such a thing can be proved against one of them, the Brahmanas 
drag him before the magistrate, and he is punished by having 
his tongue cut off", Again in another sinse Aj-Birini 
observes "it is the duty of tha Vaidya to practlee agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to render 
needs of the Brahmanas, He is only allowed to gird himself 
with a single Yajnopavita which is made of two cords", It 
appears that Al-Biruni was only making a theoretical statement 
based on Puranic and Smrti works which are generally biased 
against the Vaisyas and Sudras, We have already observed 
on the bagis of a comment by Yuan Chwang, who spent a number 
of years in India, that the Vaisyas were mainly traders, As 
regards agriculture we all know that even Brahmanas sometimes 
adopted this profession and Yuan Chwang hingel? not a Brahmana 
agriculturist in India. re 


se 
We should further Remember that the great Harkha, 
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the patron of Yuan Chwang himself was a Weide Yet, Bana 
himself in his Harshacarita praises the august family of 
Pushyabhutis to which Harsha belénzed, °° Moreover, we know 
that Harshas sister Rajyasri was given in marriage to 
Grahavarman of Kanyakubja who was of purest Kshatriya blood. 110 
Elsewhere, Yuan Chyang says that a daughter of Harsha married 
the Kshatriya king of Valabhi. | Besides Harsha, there was. 
another king of thes early 7th century who was a Vaidya, ''* 


He was the king of Bairat (Po-li-ya-ta-do)s 


Almost all our earlier works, written before 
600 A,D,, have represented the Sidras as the most backward 
section of the society, 13 In the principal Smrti text vig. ch. 


an 
Nenu ok the Sudras have been asked only: to serve the twice- 


born and especially the Brahmanas, This sentiment is echoed 


in several later texts, But in Kantalya!t5 


along with 
serving of the twhcee-born (dvijati), agriculture, cattle- 
breeding and trade (varta), the profession of artisans and 
court-bards have been assigned to the Sadres, This shows 
that in the Maurya period, the Sidras were allowed to pursue 
a number of professions including agriculture, animal - 
husbandry and trade, which in earlier times were reserved 

. fox tathyoe only, 

Tet us not forget that the first man to unify 

a major portion af India under one royal sceptre was the 


! Ss 
Sudra Mahapadma Nanda and from that time onwards in many 


parts of the country, they continued to wield considerable 
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power, Even the orthodox Smrti writers including Viggu!t6 
allow a Sidra wife for a Brahmana, The father of ee 
had married a second woman of Sudra origin and had by her two 
parageva sons of the name of Candrasena and vatresne. me Bana 
had no hesitation in calling them brothers (bhratesau). It 
is interesting to note that according to Yuan Chwang, a 
number of important kings of different janapadas of India, in 
the second quarter of the 7th century, were of Siidve origin, as 
They were Yo-tirpu-lo, (Matipur) near Bihar in Western U.P, as 
singh’? Side ond a believer in Buddhism", He was: also 
the overlord of Antiden-po-chih-lo, (probably pet) Plato 
shhelof Aefan-to, Therefore, it appears, that ct’ Sidra king 
was practically the overlord of a major part of Western India, 
This indirectly proves that by the 7th century A.D., the 
Sadras threw off the yoke of sertitude to the twice-born 
and became both economically and politically independent, - 
It is also apparent from Vedhatithis commentary on vanul®° 
(C, 2th century) that in hig time a Sadra was not only 
permitted to own land but also was not required to serve 


the other yarnas. Rt 


The Jain works of ovr period supply useful 
data on the position of the Sudras during that time, We 
have already seen that Kautilya allews a gadre to adopt 
even a trader's profession, In the Kavelsvoueda we 
come across a Sidra caraven-leader (garthavahe) called 
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Dhanadeva who was resident of Takshasila, He was treated .. 


like other Sarthavahag. 


It is equally interesting to pe that Like 
the Snrti writes, — author of tha Adjpuran ane" *3,00., Jinasena I 
makes the sadras|servants 0 of the three tel castes, Even 
pears the author of the Ya dastilaka'® declares that 
the siadras and other low-born peoples are untouchables, 
Somadeva algo ‘seys" that only the higher castes are eligible 
for religious initiation, We are further told that the low 
origin of a minister called Pamarodara, (whose father was 
an oilman and his mother Siete women ) was the cause 
of all his misdesda, 12 This indirectly shows that Somddeva 


believed in the caste system, 


In the , Brhatkatiatode'®” 


declares that it was a crime for a dvija to eat in ths house 


there is a story which 


f.. me f os 
of a Sudra, The Brahmana Sivabhuti was excommunicated on the 
a 
suspicion that he had partaken food and drink with a Sudra, 
w ind y 1 8 
Mahesvara's Tnanepancamikatha tells us a story in which 


a Brahmana cuts off the hand of his wife because she had 
been giving him milk received from an Abhiri friend, 


A wagcues quoted by Prof, Dasarath Sharma 
from a commentary on Hartbhadre's Dharmabingy is reproduced 
here, "Fie on the Brahmana woman who lives like one dead 
on the death of her hugbabd, We must praise the Sidra 


female who is respected by all and blamed by none even 
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if she has a hundred thousand husbands", 


Several professional classes were tieluded 
among the Sadres, Aecording to ths snarekog various 
professional groups were included in the Sadre caste; and 
they will = discussed in the chapter on Economic Life, 
However, it should be noted that the Candala, Vyadha, 
Kiréte, Sebara, and Pulindas fell within the periphery 
of the Sidra ‘caste, '5 Needless to say,all these peoples — 
were outside the pale of Aryan civilization for e very long 
time, By the Gupta period, when the Amarekosi was compiled, - 


they wore included in the groving Indian society, 


let us, take, for instance the Candalas, 


who are frequently mentioned by Haribhadra in his aiiccakaha, 
As is well known, according to the Smrti and Dharmasagtre 


texts, the Candala is the offspring of the union between © 


: i Awake _ RZ 
a Sudra|and a Brabmana woran, 195 Both Fa-hien'™* and 
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I-tsing - have depicted them as outcastes, In sere ear: 
7th century text the Kadambari'°° the vatenga and\Candala 


are described as untouchables, The Jain writers of our 


period also share the same attitude, '57 They are depicted 
as executioners both in\srahmanical “ texts and the Jain 


texte,” In the Upamitibhavaprandneaka tie 4° it has been 


asserted that’ a Candala was considered an untouchable, . 
7. o-—s + ‘ Fa 

Al-pirdni'* also endorses the view of his two Chinese 

predecessors viz, Fa-hien and I-tsing, by calling the 


Candales ‘degraded outcastes', However, some idea about 
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the life of the Candalas can be obtained from the . 
Yagastilakacamny ** 
ag enjoying both wine and womens It thus appears that the 


of Somadeve, where they are described | 


Kho 
Candalas in spite of being shunned Desay, led a bappy= 
go-Lucky existence caring little for the Ldfosyncrasies of 


caste Hindus, 


As a matter of fact, the Candala was an 
indispensable member of a society,as none could perform 
the takks assigned to them, Therefore nothing was done 
to offend them, 


The dabaras » Pulindas, Barbarasand Kiratas 
were pdoliasueely called Miecches. The dabaras in particular 
are repeatedly mentioned in tha literature of all periods. 
They are mentioned as early as the Aitare a Bra na and 


144 


we also find reference to them int the Great Bpte, In 


_ the Ay 3 rang bees of ia I they are described asa 
jungle people. of the fouth moving with their bows and arrows. 


The Book vi'*® 


of the Samaraicoakaha gives some valuable 
details regarding the life of Sabaras in the palliss Foote 
leader was known as pallipati. They were usually brave but 
cruel and a constant threat to the sarthas (traders), 4? 

Their tutelary deity was Gandika'*® and this is aes 
confirmed ty the Vaishnava Harivanda, '*° The Samaras. re 


also refers to Sobara doctors, 


Regarding the Kshatriyas, the foreign writers 
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give us some definite informations. Yuan Chwang, writing 
in the second quarter of the 7th century, observes, that the 
"second order is that of the Kshatriyas, the race of kings; 
this order has held sovereignity for many generations, and 
its aims are benevolence and maroyt, |" Gieenanss he 
praises the Kshatriyas for their unostentationa and pure 
habits, 19 The Chinese pilgrin has nothing but glowing terms 
of praise for Indian warrhors (mostly of Kshatriya stock). 
"They are experts with all the implements of war such as 
spear, shield, bow and arrow, sword, sabre,all having been 
drilled into them for generations!'55 It ghould be 
remembered here that even the earlier classical writers 


have great respect for Indian warriors, '54 


Yuan Chwang, 
‘nevertheless, admits that sometimes persons belonging to 
other castes assumed sovereignity, As he himself records, 
at the time of his visit, several states like Sindh, 195 


Mahegvarapura!°® Chih-ch-to, '°? Wa-sho-yen-na, '°° Kamarupa, 


159 
Kanany, '©° Matipor, Paryatra! © (Bairat)- ete. , had 
non-Kshatriya kings. This shows that a large part of the 
country in the second quarter of the 7th century was ruled 

by monarchs who did not possess Kshatriya blood, and even 

the mightiest king of that time viz., Harshavardhana was a 


Vaidya, 


In the early medieval period, it seers that 
K : 
the Kshatriyes generally are mentioned by their Xulas (class) 


and not by gotra, They started using the gotra of their 
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purohitas in most cases, °° - It is interesting to note that 
Madhatithi (c, oth century), in his commentary on Many’ 65 
observes that eee ayer tnceson of gotra and prevare applied 
only to Brohmanass|Mitakshara also says that the Kshatriyas 
and Vaigyas should adopt the gotra and Bravara of their 


purohitas in as mich as they had no gotra of their own,'© 


. ‘The relevant Jain texts of our period also 
enable us to form an idea of the position of ths sa elas 
in the early medieval times, The Kuvalavamala’ © ” §nforms . 
us thet the Thakuras were Kshatriyas, andsalso used to receive 
gifts of villages from the kings in recognition of their 
service, Their descendants also used to enjoy the same 
privileges, '°° The Thgkurag also could be Brahmanas as 
we learn from a few Gahadavala insoriptions, | The Kayastha, 
Thakuras were also quite well-known, '70 It is of interest & wo ke 
that according to Somadevas Mitivalovamrta | a Kshatriya 
could be appointed as a minister just like a Brahmana or a 
Vaigya, Epigraphic references show that Kshatriya girls 
freely married Brahmanas, A number of Guhila princes (who 
were descendants from Brahmana comathatta married Cahamana, 
Rashtrakuta and even Huna aris." Another example is the 
Kshatriya Valabhi king marrying the daughter of Harsha, a 


Vaisya potentate, '” 


Section (ii)  : The Family 


We have beautiful descriptions of 
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family life not only in the two epics, but also in the earlier 
Vedic literature, As a matter of fact, both the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata paint good husbands, dutiful sons, ldving 
mothers, affectionate daughters and at the same times loving 
wives, We have a poetic description of a small family, 

Living at the town of Bkachicra in the Adiparvan of the _ 
Mahabharata’ “4 This description shows that every member 

of this family had almost equal status in the household, 

Even the daughter also was equally loved by her parents and 
the husband regarded the wife as his greatest friend, This 
particular family, although indigent, belonged to the highest 
class of society i.e. the Brahmanas, There are some other 
references to a few poor families in the two epics, where 
a similar intimate relationship is depicteds In the Buddhist 
canonical literature, also, there are numerous references to 
to happy family life. The Jatekes' > particularly refer to 
families who dwelt in both urban and rural areas, 4 close 
study of the Jatakas show that both husband and wife lookdd 
upon each other as equal partners in the family, and had 
unlimited concern for the welfare of each other, The Jain 
canons, also, throw some light on the family life of those 
days, The Kalpasutra '”® particularly shows the close 
relationship between Siddhartha and Trisala, the parents 
of Lord Mahavira, Both the husband and the wife, used to 
address each other as 'beloved of gods’ (devanuppiya or 
devanuppiya) which shows that they had equal deference for 


one snetticn ° 
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ye Fe In the Jain literature of our pwriod we get a 
very interesting picture of the family life of those days, As 
pointed out by Prof, J. 6, Jain, * (who quotes Kautilya), the 
family consisted of the father, the mother, the son, the 
Gengiter, end ‘the close patemal and maternal relatives, ‘Let 


us now discuss the principal members of the family, 


..... . From very early times the Father or Pita wes 
SOBA esos ee She: Moat por oe neni’ oF (the saute ee 
matter of fact, each member of the family was dependent on 
the Father, who was looked upon as the Prabhu of the house, 
Let us not forget that the early Indo-Aryan society was 
fully male-dominated, and naturally all the members of the 
household looked upon the fether as their sole guardian, 

The father, too, was required to take proper care of all 
the mambers of his household, The earlier literary texts 
have always depicted him as the soures of the families” 
happiness, The Paymacariyam of Vimala, one of the earliest 
narrative texts of the Jains, shows, that the father 
exercised full control over his off-spring and was the 
ultimate authority in distributing his property to his 
children, Even he could take action against his disobedient 
song,” In the Maliabharata °° we have the story of King 
Sagara, who did not hesitate to expel his eldest son and 
successor in order to satisfy his subjects, The 7th- century 
commentary the Nisitha Curni represents the father as both 
the master (Prabhu) and the grhapeti (nead of the family), 
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We are further told by the author of that text that all the 
vital decisions were taken by him, But there is little doubt 
that inevery important matter, he usually consulted his 
spouse, As the evidence of Kalidasa” suggests, the 
father or husband regarded his wife not only as the mistress 


of the house, but also his chief counsellor (Saciva). 


The fusadaverals gives us sole idea about the 
care taken by the father for the mambers of his household, 12 
The Samaraiccakaha alkeha'** represents the husband not only as 
dutiful towards his children but also towards his wife, It 
is, however, true that polygamy was widely practised not only 
in the royal families, but alo by the oomoner, Naturally | 
= POrern wAbh A snk Or wives Hen he7eto Galteote peo eae 
- in dealing with his spouses, Such aman is hardly expected 
to do justice to all his wives, However, as the evidence of 
the play Urochaketike proves, the hero who was in Ifve with 
a beautiful prostitute held his own Wifs in great respect. 
The comontary of the Uttarddhvayana' relates the story 
of a disgusted husband who did not hesitate to turn his 
wayward wife out of the house and marry another woman, In 
this connection ve should take note of another story told 
in the Harivaidapusfaa'” of Jinasona IT which depicts _ 
a husband as embracing monastic life, after being deserted 


by his wife, 


Ideal mothers have been depicted in our epics 


and Puranas, We have the classic examples of Kausalya in the 
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Ramayan @ and Kunti and Gandhari in the Mahabharata, In the 
Buddhist literature, too, there are numerous stories about 
dutiful mothers, In the Jain literature, of our period 
also, we have some good descriptions regarding loving and 
affectionate mothers, The Adipuréng'’” of Jinasona I shows 
the mother os mehadevi, suimaneala and yagasvini, Tho 
Uemitibhavapransficdkatha'°° also highly praises the other 
and it declares that,under no circumstances, can the mother 
betray her children, The Samaraiccaleha'”” repeatedly rofors 
to devoted mothers, whose primary concern was the welfare of 
her children, It also refers to the fact that mothers had 
to look after their daughters~in-law, The Adipufiana’®? 
further elucidates that the happiest person at the tine 

of the son's marriage was the mother herself, The 
Samaraiccakahs a at the same time, refers to a motivated 
nother who does not hesitate to kill her gon for solfih 
ende, However, such eases are rare, The Nigitha Ciral 
depicts the mother also as the grhini, and she is described 
as the person-in-charge of the internal affairs of the 
BORA s)he isS: SoB PONG: Hie se Dea uene, the) Peal remante 
of the other family members, and as noted by M Sans 


she had to manage the family budget, 


The most important role in the life of a 
women is that of a wife, It appears from our ancient texts 
that the majority of marriages took place only after tha 
girl had attained puberty, This is suggested by the statement 
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498 : a 
of Manu himself, The Nisitha Gurni also seems to 


endorse the view of Manu, The Jain writers of our pariod 
generally depict faithful and loving wives, although, sometimes 
bad wives have been mentioned, We may cite the example of 
Amrtamati, the consert of Yagodhara, who fell in léve with 

an ugly eripple called Agbabatka, We are further told by 

the author of the Yesectilorn’ ~ that, ultimately, that bad 
woman treacherously killed her husband and mother-in-law. 

The ieelacanaia’ ares tells us about thé ‘love-affair 

of a married lady called Suarnadevi with a prince named 

Tosala, However, this lady was not exactly an immoral | 

woman, as we are told, that her husband had gone for trading 
purposes to Lahkapuri for almost twelve years, In majority 

of the cases, however, the wives are delineated as loving 

and ever faithful, Rajimati, in the Jain canonical literature?” 
is represented as ‘ faithful and chaste woman, who fallowed 
the. footsteps of her husband. In the uadvabourtts of 
Haribhadra we have the curious story of a husband who 
.imnolated himself on the funeral pyre of his dead wife, 
This shows that husbandsand wives usually shared a deep bond 
of love which prompted either to the ultimate sacrifice, The 
vciamia of Udyotana also highlights the profound love 
that a wife cherished for her husband in aninteresting story 
where the wife believing that her husband had fallen in a 
well, followed suit in true Hindu fashion, 


Although from early times the birth of a 


~~ 
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daughter was not regarded as auspicious, they were not actually 
neglected in the family, The evidence of both the Vedic and 
apiece texts abundantly prove that girls received proper education, 
along with their brothers, They also led a free life and we 
have stories regarding virgins falling in love with young men, 
The fact that Svayamvara was recognised by society, indirectly 
proves that unmarried girls enjoyed full freedom in ancient 
Indian society, Bhasa's wine reveals the profound 
love and affection the king Pradyota had for his daughter, 
The Jain texts of our period show that daughters received 

. proper saioation in the family, The castes 
enphesizes this point. The same text mentions the fact 
thatfidaughters received training in literature and painting. 
The Aéipuyina” also refers to the proper education of 
daughters, Vitalin s Kamasutra also repeatedly refers to 
various types of arts which a girl should leam, The 
Retpavala of Harsha refers to the painting done by a 
princess. The Senaraiconiata vehemently denounces 
uneducated girls who are a source of constant threat to the 
family, The Kuvalayamala also confirms that daughters were 
well-educated when it refers to the heroine Kavalayanals °° 
writing an incomplete verse, and challenging any man to 
complete it, whom she promised to marry. The Kedamberd of 
Béina (written in the first half of the 7th century 4,D.) 
also throws considerable light not only on the freedom of 


girls, but also on their proper education, It appears 
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from a close study of the relevant passages of that 
immortal work” that even prince Candrapida considered 
himself inferior to the heroine Kdembari who apparently 
was a highly educatéd woman, The Dadakundracart ta, a 
Sanskrit work of our period, also, indirectly mentions the 
complete freedom a girl enjoyed in those days by describing 


the Kandukalerdda_ of the princess of Suhma country 


(W.Bengal), We are told in this connection that this Bengal 
princess was an expert in this game and people thronged to 
see her play, That young girls enjoyed a great deal of 

freedom is alo attested by a story in the Kywalavemsla nila. 
Pe Me ntane S yeene, Be) deny ine. tee Botee: wat pended 60.08 
and watch a performace by a group of actors in the village. 


= _ 210 
The Misithe Cirnd shows that unmarried daughters helped 


their mothers in her household works, Such a model daughter 
has been beautifully depicted in Dandin's Saitama 
who pointedly mentions the fact that this particular girl 
was later accepted by a prince as his wife because of her 


versatility in household work, 


ae The birth of a son was a moment of great 
joy in every ancient Indian family. In the Rkgsamhita we 
find the poets praying for numerous sons. In the two epics 
also we find the kings performing - aibas , for the birth 
of sons, We may particularly refer to the Asvamedha faite, 
performed by Dagaratha, for the birth of sons. The 


widespread custom@ of niyoga also shows that husbands 
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could go to any length to obtain a son, ‘two types of sons, 
im Ww 
vp%e, Aurase and Ksetraja are recognised in both the epics and 
Smrti texts, The eociety even accepted the so-called 
illegitimate sons, We may refer to the installation of Karna, 
the illegitimate child of Kunti, as the king of Anga Janapada, 


The great Vyasa himself vas the natural son of Satyavati, 


__ In the Jain works of our period, also, we get a 
very good picture of sons most of whom have been represented ag 
dutiful and loving, The SenarStocakeha in one passage represents 
a gon as bowing to his mother, The birth of a son was celebrated 
with great pomp and this is evident not only from the Kalvesutra” 


but also from almost all the Jain texts of our period, The 


Kovalayamaa”'* 


celebration, connected with the birth of a son, The sons 


particularly gives a good description of the 


from early times received proper education and the evidence 

of the epics prove that the sons of both Brahmanas and Kshatriyas 
received serious training in their early youth, In the Buddhist 
canonical iataretirs ve have the story of Jivekes medical training 
at Takshasila, in spite of the fact that he was an illegitimate 
son of a prostitute, Udyotane, in his noted work, shows the 
prince Kuvalayacandra begining his education at the tender 

age of eight years under a lekhacarysg. This description of 


his training reminds us of a more elaborate description of 


@ prince's education given by Bana, in his exemplary style 


in the Kadambari, © The Brhatkstlakoge of Harishena contains 
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numerous stories which portray the love and affection of tha 
parents for their sons, We may refer to story Nos, 23, 24 

and 25. We have also stories telling us about merchants 
sending thelr eons “to distant countries: tor sequiring knovledgs 
in trade and comorce,”" Such stories are gonerelly found 
almoes everywbere-t0 the Jain. diteravure. the: two popular: 
Sanskrit texte vin. the Pélaatantze and Jitersteds stressas 

the proper education of sons, The Pancatantra declares that 

it is better to have no son at all, than to have an uneducated 
one. It is, however, a fact that only sons belonging to the 
PRree ODD hina eee Pecosy be elie corr of edhe tien. The ene. 
of the Sudras and various other despised classes were practically _ 
Gentedvany-Kind: of educettone. “However, share were | ome: execeptsene, 
In the Mahabharata we have the story of Ekalavya, who although 
of base origin, received good training in the science of 
archery, Similar was the case with Surya, who was an expert 
engineer during the time of Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 
(second half of the 9th century), This man was the adopted 

son of a Candala wonane According to the Higitha Gumi; — 

in the absence of the father, the eldest son (jgttha-pytta) 
became the master of the house, We are, moreover, told that 
after the demise of the father, the property was distributed 
equally between all his sons irrespective of whether any of 

them were undeserving and prone to vices such as drinking 


219 


and gambling, The evidence of Bana shows Harsha's great 


love for his mother Yasomti and his father Prabhakaravardhana, 
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He had also great respect for his elder brother Rajyavardhana, 
We are further told by Bana that Harsha took great trouble to 


rescue his sister Rajyasri from the denge Vindhya forest, °°" 


The pattern of family life was a joint one in 


shared in the joy and sorrow of the house, Sometines, however, 
as the evidence of the Jatakes™™ suggest the daughters-in-lay 
ehven quare sea with ea te mater nt me ay nee tents 
is common in every ancient society. faopite this fact, family 
ties were much stronger in ancient Indian society, compared to 
those in other countries of the world, Perhaps, to emphasize 
this point, Kautilya's Arthadastra categorically states that 
the members of a family mst live in the same abode, partake 
the food cooked in the same kitchen, and enjoy the common 


property, sama 


Section (141) :- Position of Women, 


The passages scattered in various Vedic 
texts prove thet women enjoyed a high status in society from 
the earliest historical times, Although, the society was 
male-dominated, the women were seldom neglected, References 
to love-marriages and lovers etc., show that child-marriage 
wags seldom approved and marriages took place long after the 
attainment of ae a It has been observed that marriage 


: A 
of an Aryan girl with dasyuvarna people (non-gryans ) was not 
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in vogue. In their early life, girls received education | 

in the house of their parents and we know from Vedic references 
that highly educated women existed in the Vedic society and — 
competed with men in intellectual debates. In this connection 
we may cite the examples of Gargi and Maitreyip the two great 
womsn philosophers of ancient times, However; in the Setanathe 
Brahmang and some other Brahmanical texts, we get uncomplimentary 


RRA The absence of large stale polygamy 


references to women, 
in the Védic period also indirectly proves that women were not 


basically neglected in the Vedic times, 


Tt has beenopined thet by the time the latest 
sections of the Vedas were composed, the position of women 
somewhat deteriorated. However, the acttal references do not 
warrant such a conclusion, In this connection we may refer 
to the view of the Apastambha fhaxnemnba which says that, 
a wife who forsakes her husband has only to perform a penance 
to expiate herself, Such a liberal attitude is also to be 
seen in the Tasigthe Dharmesiitite which declares that. even a 
wife who has committed adultery becomes pure and is taken 
back by her husband after she has undergone proper penances, 
The two epics also paint women quite favourably. Ne have 
some of the finest female characters represented in the 
epics, which indirectly proves thet womsn were treated very 
honourably in the society of that period. That remarriage of 
women was Hot unknown is not only proved by the story of 


of Damayanti's second Svayamvara’*’ but also by the clear 
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Reet eas a _ a of 7 : on 
statement of the Paradarasmrti ,°*° repeated in the Naradasmrts’* 


Such remarriages are also known to the Buddhist writers, °° 


1 «AE 7A) 
However, the stetement of the Manusambhita thet a man of 30 
years should marry a girl of twelve or a man of 24 years a 
girl of eight. probably suggests thet child-marriagesywere 
not inknown in the Hindu society of that period, But in actual 


practice, it appears, that men generally married grown-up girls. 


In the Gupta period, the position of women did 
not undergo any fundamental change, In this context we may 
refer to a passage in the Sugruta soubite™” which recommends 
the marriage of a 25 years old boy with a girl of sixteen. 
There is little doubt that this authoritative opinion of that 
medical authority could not be ignored by the serious people 
of those days, and the evidence of Classical Sanskrit literature 
proves that our heroines were mature women at the time of 
courthip, That remarriage was not tinknown in the early Gupta 
period is proved by the marriage of Candragupta IT with 
Dhruvadevi, the widow of his elder brother, However, the 
evidence of Yuan Ginang’ Shows thet widow-marriages gradually 
became unpopular in the 7th century. al-Biranis ‘algo has 


referred to the absence of widow-marriage, 


’ In the Jain texts of our period we not only get 
references to the free life of those days, but also we coms 
across stories which refer to love and romance between young 


men and women, In the contemporary non-Jain texts, too, we 
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get a similar picture and in this connection we should . 
especially mention the Kadembard of Banabhatta, written in 

the first quarter of the 7th century A.D, Bands earlier work 
vfg., the Hazshacarita’” also reveals the relationship between 
young boys ahd gtrts. The young. Peyathatte hed som personal 
friends including a fev girlfriends, This shows that even 

in the villages of those days fricndship between toys and _ 
girls was not discouraged, | The Kedambart gives a more complete 
picture of the love-affairs of those days and the relevant 
passages of this text depict women in a very favourable light, 
Bana being a great rationalist, bas not spared those people 
who try to keep women under Subjection and his violent . 
denunciation of the practice of widow-burning (eat) ik proves 
that he was one of the most advanced ‘thinkers oft century- 
India. . Varahanihira was another great defender of women and 
he has very strongly condemned the hypocritical attitude of 
men towards pe In the Brhatsamhita?’ he has referred — 


to remafried women (Pyunarbhy) and their sons, 


In the representative Jain narrative works of 
our period the free romantic life of those days has been 
beautifully portrayed, ‘The Harivamsa-purane of Jinasena II 
is probably the most romantic Jain narrative work of our 
period, Here the hero Vasudeva (and not his son Vasudeva) is 
shown dallying with heroines like Afigaravati, Vegamati, 
Bandhumati, Padmaveti, Kalingasetia, Vasantasena ate, The 


é 
descriptions of LAWS» preserved in this poem, fully justify 
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our assumption that love-making was one of the most favourite 
pastimes of the young people of those days, We have already 
referred to the story of Venamala,”” the mrried wife of a 
merchant, who is represented as falling hopelessly in love 
with Sumikha, king of Kausanbi, Such delineations of 
love-scenes are also to ba found elsewhere in the Jain works, 
In the Adipurdna, °°? for example, we have the detailed story 
of romantic love between Vajrajangha and Syimti, The Jain 
works, however, mostly refer to marriages between cousin 


brothers and sisters which were apparently popular in parts 


of western and sowthern India, 


However, the misogynistic pagsages are by - 
ae rare in the Jain works of our period, The Peiuenebiven’ 
pointedly describes women as fickle~minded, We have also 
stories of their greed and jealousy and at the samo time a few 
immoral women have been depicted by Vimala, We have the axampLe 
of queen Lalita who fell in live with an innocent Brahmana who 
was afterwards betrayed by her, Another auch immoral married 
woman in the Poumacariyain was Uparambha who did not hesitate 
to betray her husband for the sake of her own lustful desires, 
Such stories of faithZass women are also to be found elsewhere 
in the Jain literature, A.gimilar story of love be isan a 


queen and a merchant's son has been told in Jayasimha's 
~ 4. 242 243 


DharnPoledenala Elsewhere in. this work 


story of Sukumarika who is also represented as a woman of loose 


we have ths 


morals, Misogynistic statements are also to ba found in the 


195 
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Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva, who declares "who doth ever 


make a woman excel is wisdom, desiring his domestic peace? 

How can a man, who nourishes a serpent with milk, profusely 
thrive"? The same sentiment is algo expressed by Somadeva 

‘in his Nitivakyimrta,®45 as a matter of fact the Yagastilekacamoy 
has the tendency to derogate women and the stories in connection 
with the treachery of aurtanati tolé in Book IV of this work 

also prove the perfidious nature of yomen, A few such stories 

are evidently inspired by the Brhatkatha tradition and the 
Pancatantra, However, Somadeva, on the other hand, has algo 


AT 
praised the intellectual abilities of vonen” 


Harishena's Brhatkathakoda has painted several 


- 248 
types of women, We have stories of dedicated women like Urmilla, 


249 
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Buddhimati, Rohini, and Jinadasi, The same author has 


also depicted women in love like Vasantasena who was in love 


— 251 
with a merchant called Carudatta, 


That women of the early medieval period received 
good education is svident from both Jain and non-Jain works of 
our pried, Both Mehfidveta and Kadambari of Bana's imnortal 
work were highly accomplished and cultured ladies, In the 
plays, written by king Harsha, also, we coma across sophisticated 

wi Digqawhaw 
and highly educated ladies, The | post Ravishena in his Padmae 
Purana me has represented Kaikeyi as a lady versed in 
sixty-four arts, This description proves that girls not only 


received good training in music, but also other brahches of 


= e205 4° 
learning, The Samgraiccakaha § also lays special stress on the 
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education of women, including serious training in literature, 
painting and fine arts, In Harsha's Cie we find a 
referance to a Ceaabings dons by a woman, The princess 
Kuvalayamala is represented by Udyotanasuri as a sktifad 
painter as well as a good Sdeteauc All these references 
| amply prove that women of both the post~Gupta and the early 
medieval period received special training in various branches 
of Isarning, and the same impression regarding women is 
obtained from the historical poem of Rathana and the plays of 


Bhavabhuti, 


Section (iv) ¢ Marriage 


A lot of material on marriage is to be 
found in the Jain texte (both canonical and non-canonical), 
of our period. But except for ons particular feature, we 
cannot say thet their evidences have any special on The 
Jain marriage system is exactly like that of the Hindus and 
almost all types of marriages, enumerated in the Hindu Smrti 
texts, are described in the literary works/of the early 
medieval Jain authors, However, unlike the majority of the 
Hindu literary texts, most of the Jain works of our period 
are dated and therefore their evidence can be chronologically 
analysed, Let us first discuss the most popular type of 


marriage viz,, the love or the Gandharya form, 


- The Gandharva form of marriage is practically 


256 
as old as the Vedic period, In the epics there are a good 
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number of stories based on the Gandharva form of marriage, 
/ = 
the most popular of which is the union of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, 
oe ge 4. Le ” 
toid- in the First Book of the Mahabharata, The Ramayana 


also knows of such geneiaeeae the majoz Puranas also 
sscteln beoeies in which romantic love-marriages have 

been generally eulogised, However, the greatest protagonist of 
romantic marriage is Vatsyayana, the author of the uke 
who regards such union as the best form of aabeiases a 
sentiment echoed also in a few passages of the ekatiaeeta™ 
The Buddhist canonical works also contain stories of such 
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marriages and in the Jatakas particularly, a few stories in 


connection with romantic love-marriages are told, 


The Jain canonical texts like their 
Buddhist counter parts relate a few interesting dties in 
connection with romantic love; but in their non-canonical 
texts, such romantic love-stories are more abundant, The 


~ 6 
Vasudevahinds, a text composed probably in the Gupta period ‘ 


is almost a Jain version of the missing Brhatketha, which 

is however, preserved in Sanskrit translations, This 
particular Jain work is the source of many later Jain 
literary texts and contains highly interesting love Butsice 3 
Its hero is Vasudeva, the father of Krshna, who like 


Naravahanadatta of the Brhatkatha literature, married she 


princess of every janapada he visited, 


In the literature of our period several 
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stories are told about romantic love, We have the episode 

of Raktasubhadre told in the Pragnavyakaran abting, Such 
stories are also to be found in the Oe ae and the 
Prodpayydkoranating « In the Harivaindé”” of Jinasena IL, 

@ work composed in the last quarter of the 8th Senbiee a 
highly interesting story is told regarding the love-marriage 
of a king with the married wife of a merchant, The description 
of the romantic longing of Sumukha, the king of Kaugémbi for 
Vanamala reminds us ef the descriptions of Kalidase. | It 

is significant that Jinasena II, otherwise a strict Jain 


disciplinarian, allows a lover to nerrtige |parastri 


The marriage of jparastri (in the lifetime 
of her husband) is also described in a Buddhist canonical rate 
It should be noted that such a marriage does not have the 
sanction of the law as not a single condition for remarriage 
of a woman preserved by Paradaja’ or eae is fulfilled, 
In the unique story told in the Buddhist literature a husband 
hinself is represented as bestowing his wife on another man 
for marriage with proper rites, Even the Sampradana ceremony 


was performed by the husband, 


Our Sorfts carta speak of this particular 
type of marriage which involves the abduction of the girl 
forcibly by the lover from her relatives, The Jain works 
of our period know of such marriages. The abduction of 
Padmavati by Krshna is told in the Pradnavydkarenatile 
An earlier work viz ° the vadvakaciimt’ ‘composed in the 


7th century A.D.,describes at length the abduction of Cellana 


by Srenika, Udayana also is represented as marrying 
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Vesavadattii in the same text™”® by the Rakshasa form, Krehna,s 
marriage with Rukmini described in various Jain texts was also 
simllarg As a matter of fact, it appears, the Rakshasa form 

of marriage was considered second most popular form, after 

the Gandharva type. In bath the cases the element of love 

was present, According to the cen i the Rakshasa 

form was proper for kings and Kshatriyas and the marriage 

of Subhadra with Arjuna is the best example of the Rakshasa 
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form of marriage , 


From Esa quite early times Svayamvara or 

| choosing of the husband from a number of suitors was popular 

in India. Exactly this form of marriage was not known outside 
‘the Indian sub - continent. The Mahabharata particularly 
referg to this form of marriage in several places, We can 

refer to the Svayamyara of Dranpadi told in the First Book 
and that of Damayanti told in the 3rd Book” of the Great Epic. 
However, in the case of Draupadi, the Pandavas had to prove 
themselves worthy of the choice of that lovely lady, Damayanti | 's 
Svayamvara is regarded as the most ideal omm|tnis particular 
type of marriage, The Raghuvams “es as is wall-known,describss 
in detail the Svayamvara of Indumati, The historians of 
Alexander also have shown their acquintance with this forn 

of veneers It further appears from the history of the Janae 
dynasty told in the Ratpaaven that the Svayamvara system 


of marriage was an age-old practice in India, It indirectly 
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also proves the high status of woman as this system anvisages 
the selection of the husband by the girl hénself, 
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In the Jain canonical text the Nayadhammakahao , 


we have the detailed description of a svayamvara which is , 
however, almost based on tha description of the Mahabharata, 

In ths Uttarad hgavanatine a long description of gvayamjara 
ceremony of Jiwrtts, the daughter 6f a Mathura king is told, 

It, however, appears that @vayamvyara was popular among the 
higher castes and not among the poor people, cae inconceivable 
that a poor father could afford the expenses of a svayamyara 
ceremony. In the Brhatkalpabhashya, however, interesting 
reference is found to the svayamvara of slave-girls (dagaceti). 
Even now among some aboriginals some form of svayemvare Ls 


knowne 


The marriage of boys with the daughter of 
their mate mal uncles was extremely popular among the Jains 
from early medieval period, As a matter of fact, in about all 
the Jain narrative works of this period there are stories of 
Soiginciewiase. It should, however, be emphasized that our: 
lay-givers are generally against cousin-merriages, It was 
known to Seadiayans and it appears that it was at first 
popular amongst the Southemers=*" According to the 7th - 
century Jain texts, the Trodvekantient cousin-marriags was 
_ popular in Lata and Dakshingpathe, but was not legal in 
Uttarapatha. This appears to be a a important statement, 
Since most of the Jain works of our period were composed in 


Western India, it is but natural that they should refer to 
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such marriages repeatedly, It further appears thet cousin- 
marriage was\popular amongst the merchant cless than any 
other professional caste or cass, However, only the maternal 
cousin eould be married, although sometimes marriage with the 
daughter of father's sister was knowl There was one obvious 
advantage in close-cousin marriage, Probably it did not 


involve high financial transactions and the risk of marrying 


an unkhown person could be avoided. 


The Jain yiveue of Jinasena IT, 
composed in the last quarter of the 8th century, pointedly 
mehtions the custom of cousin-marriage in sevefal places. 
However, in all cases the bride was the daughter of the 
maternal uncle. Referenceséto cousin-narriages will also be 


found in several other dain texts of this period including 


as 295 
the well known Samaraikecakaha composed in all probability 


526 297 
before 7504.0. The much earlier Paymacariyam aiso 


refers to cousinemarriage and an important Rashtpakiite 
iaudeioeien also mentions it. 

Remarriage of women, though not encouraged, 
was not unknown in ancient India. Even the orthodox Smrti 
writers like dascse ad ee approve of remarriage 
of women under five circumstances s- 

nashte mrte pravreiite Idive ca patite paten 
A careful analysis of the passage quoted here shows that in 
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all possible circumstances, remarriage was permitted. The 
Mahbharate itself, it is of supreme interest to note, 
refers to the second syayamvara of Damayanti, since in her 
case the first condition nashte(lost) was fulfilled, In the 
Thevigatin’ of the Buddhists, a text composed in the pre-~ 
ahristian period, 6 have the story of the remarriage of 
Isidasi, the daughter of a merchant of Ujjayini, This lady, 

we are told, had two divorcee and married altogether three 
times. It should further be remembered that Isidasi was the 
daughter of a very influential person, of one of the principal 
towns of India, and it further proves that remarriage was not 
discouraged in this part of India. We should also nites to the 


_ 808 
highly interesting passage of the Mahavastu, where we find 


Nanda and Devadatta proposing to eras: to Siddhartha's 
wife. In this case the third condition presented in the Smrti 
texts, namely Prayrajya, was fulfilled. 


304 
The evidence of Yuan Chwang suggests 


that widow remarriage was not permitted in Indie in his time; 
he algo refers to the absence of cousin marriage, This we feel 
was the custom of Madhyadeda and not of outlying provinces. 
alp-rirant also supports Huan Chwang's statenent, ye have 

a very well-known ingtance of widow-remarriage in Gupta History. 
We are referring to the marriage of Chandragupta II with the 
widow king of his brother Ramagupta. It is also interesting 

to note thet the son born of this union duly succeeded 


ee _ 
Chandragupte II (namely Kumaregupta I), As we have already 
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seid, the story of Vanamale, told in the 8th century Jain 
Harivamga shows that remarriage of women was possible 
(chapter 15), Here the second husband does not only legally 
marry a married lady but also is represented as producing 


legitimate children by her, °°° 


The Jain works of our period contain some 
fine desériptions of the festivities connected with marriage, 
The most detailed description of a marriage ceremony of the 
8th century will be found in the Sanardilcoakala composed 
by Haribhadre before 750 A,D, dike the Hindu marriage we 
find here the astrologers fixing the auspicious time of the 
marriage ceremony, The bride on the morning of the wedding 
is placed on a decorated stool (Asandiya) covered with a 
white silk cloth, A barber camecsand cleaned the nails of the 
girl, After the ceremonial birth she is dressed in a red 
garment, During the bathing ceremony only women whose 
husbands are alive, are permitted to take part, Other 
woren also wove red garments on this special occasion, 
After the bath, the priests showerrice on her head, After 
this, the bride's friends start decorating her, At first, 
the lower feet ane: pasted with the paint of seffron; the 
painting is also done on the pair of thick $ar-Like breasts, 
Her face is decorated with sandal pigment mixed with black 
sandal, Her lower lip his also coloured, Then the women 


beautify her eyes by applying collyriunm, Beautiful jewel 
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anklets are then tied on her feet. Her fingers are decorated 
with jevel led rings, Her hips are also decorated with a 
waist-band made of gems and the jewel led strings on tho 

arms are tied on the part near the arm-pits, The breasts 

ara algo made attractive by various type of ornaments, and 

a pearl vieclacg is put on her beautiful neck, to the central 
garment knot, The ears too are coloured by saffron and then 
jewelled ear-rings are put on them, The pure crest-jewel 


ig then placed on her head, 


In the same account the female friends of 
the bride are represented as indulging in amorous banterings, 
After wards a beautiful pandal (mandapa ) is erected for the 
marriage ceremony, The father of the bride is then represented 

_as distributing costly presents like silken cloth, Hhde of 
“gine ang ardha-aine, ornaments like bracelets, necklace, 
ear-rings, wristlets, horses of various countries (Balhika, 
Vajjara and Kamboja) to the relations and friends assembled 
in the pavilion hall, 


In the actual ceremony, the bride and the 
groom circumambulate the sacred fire in which oblations of 
ghee and honey are offered. At every turn of the couple, 
the bride's father gave to those assembled, unwrought gold 
pieces, various ornaments, silver vessels and various types 
of cloth, The bride-groom's father also eave costly presents 


to the daushter-in-law, 
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The Adipuran 28 gives the detailed description 
of the mandana (pavilion) in which the marriage takespplace. 


We further learn from 44210 


that even prostitutes used to 
participate in the marriage ceremony, That the prostitutes 
were considered auspicious is also evident from the Ramayana,°'? 


ors and other works. We will 


312,06 _ 
the Mrechakabika, [Kame tra, 
discuss the statue and position of prostitutes elsewhere in 


this chapter, 


| A few details regarding the marriage ceremony 
on to be found in another 8th century Jain narrative york 
namely the kvatavaimia ag From this work we learn that 
the mother-in-lay herself decorated her sonein-lew for the 
ceremony, A tilaka is put on the forehead of the groom, who 
is dressed in the finest white silk, The bride too, is 
represented here as wearing white silken cloth and Hab wt 
red silk as we learn from the Samaraiccakeha, The 
Harsheacarita of Bana also refers to the bride wearing 
white silk, As a matter of fact both red and white were 
considered auspicious for marriage, We should refer in this 
connection to the extremely detailed and wonderful description 
of Rajyasri's marriage ceremony told in Bana's Harghacarita, =e 
There is little doubt that most of the details found in Jain 
works are similar to that found in the celebrated work of 
Bana, who himself being a householder had a more intimate 
knowledge of the different customs, connected. with marriage 


‘t 
then the Jain monke like Jinasena, Pushpadante or even 
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Haribbedra, One fact of vital importance that we learn 
from Bana” '6 is that the groom, after the marriage, stayed 


for ten days in his father-inelews houge, 


The Jain works emphasise tha role of the 
Brahmanas during marriage rites and also clearly mention 
the fact that Agni was the only witness of the marriage, 


. As a matter of fact, there is no real difference between 


the marriage described in the Harghecarita and the early 
medieval Jain works, However Bana in his characteristic 


way has not missed even the minutest details. 


It is also interesting to note that caste 
considerations could not be ignored even by the Buddhists and 
Jain authors, More than once in the Pali iii Buddha 
admits the validity of the caste system, The Jain canonical 
authors have repeatedly emphasized that Kshatriyas are the 
highest caste, The great Jinasena I in his celebrated Tatouivena” 
has spoken against marriage between different castes, This 
proves that even in the early madieval period, in marriage, 
caste considerations could not be igndred, This also fully . 
confirmed by Yuan Chuang,” who wrote more than a century 


before the author of the Agipurana, 


Somadeva the celebrated Jain author of the 
a 9) 
10th century in his Nitdvakyamrta’” recommends tha$ a boy 


4 
of sixteen, should marry a girl of twelve, However, Saemites 
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the earlier Brahmanical authority opines that a grown up man 


of twenty five should marry a girl of sixteen, 


Section (v) 3: Prostitution 


‘It has been cdaimed that prostitution:. 
was known even in the early Vedic period, 9** The two epics 
not only refer to prostitutes by such names as vesy2 or genie, 
but also have nothing but praise for them, The evidence of 


the Ramayana®”> shows that the ganikag were looked upon as 


eneptotous, Kautiiya™=" has given a lot of information on 
prostitution, and it is clear from the relevant section of 
of Kautilya that some of the leading prostitutes of the state 
‘like ganike and pratiganika (rival-prostitute) received 
respectively a salary of 1000 and 500 panas from the royal 
treasury. The Buddhist canonical texts contain innumerable 
references to prostitutes and we are told the they received 
handsome fees both from the state and their customers, The 
‘eeccamea refers to the influential prostitute (ganike ) 
called Anbapali (also spelt Ambapalixa) of Vaisall, who wes 


a lay devotee of Buddha. She has also been prominently 


mentioned in the famous Mahaparinibbana Sitta of the 


oad 


Digha Haye” and we learn from that work that she donated 


a garden to Buddha at Vaisali, The great physichan Jivaka, 
oat ae, 327 
according to the Mahavagga was a son of prostitute VL 
Bist s 
Salavati of Rajagrha and was afterwards brought up by 


prince Abhaya, the son of Bimbisare, 
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The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana throws a flood of 


light on the prostitutes of those days and several types of 


28 


3 
prostitutes are mentioned in thia work, They were 


Kyumbhadasi, paricarika, injats, svairini, nati, gilbakariks, 
prakagavinashts, ruoajiva, vesya and ganika, However, it 


appears that afterwards the tyo main types namely kumbhadag# 


(common prostitute) and ganika (also called yeéya) became 
= es & 529 
more prominent, The great Vasantasena of Bhasa's Carudatta 


es - 
and Sudraka's Mrcchakatika”>° was a ganika type of prostitute, 


The superior position of a ganika of those days, is indicated 
by the fact that the Mrcchakatike describes, Vasantasena as 


331 a 
the nagara-sri of Ujjayini, 


Ths Jain canonical works also give a good deal of 
information on prostitution of those days, The Vv Sakasrute 
refers to a prominent vrostitute called Kamadhvaja (Ardha- 
Magadhi ‘aneiiheess, oto according to that Jain text was 
endowed with 72 qualities (ganiyaguna), Another prostitute 
called Sudarsana is mentioned in that er as In the 
Mavedbammaketing® the 6th Anga text of the Jains, we come 
across a prostitute called Devadatta, who resided at Campa, 
and who was the mistress of a Bohemian Club of that town 
called Lalita, It is interesting to note that in several 
later Jain works, this particular prostitutes of Campa hag 
been prominently mentioned, The Vasudevahindl, an early 
noncanonical Syetanbars narrative work, also throws light 


on prostitution, 
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The Nigitha Cum15°6 not only mentions prostitutes, 
but also refers to brothels, Altogether four types of 


prostitutes namely ganiki, vesys, veditth? and yedastri 


are known to Jinadisa, The text also pointedly asks the 
nuns to avoid the company of even old prostitutes, °° 

The Vardiigacarites while daeseribing tha 
tow of Vinita (Ayodhya) refers to its vesyangana, which 
pwoves that at the tims of its conposition (probably 7th 
century}, the prostitutes were looked upon as auspicious, 
Elsewhere in the text, they are mentioned in connexion with 


34 
the description of a Jain temple, 


Several 8th century Jain works Like the Harivanga 
of Jinasena and the Samaraiccakaha of geribhadre throw some 
new information on prostitution prevalent in the early medieval 
period, The Samaraiccakaha contains several references to 
prostitutes," Practically everywhere thay have been 
represented as taking part in tho marriage-festivals and other 
social festivals like the Madanotsava, The Adi wana * of 
Jinasena I associates prostitutes with religious and other 
activities, It is evident from that goer? that the prostitutes 


used to take active part during marriage~-festivals, The poset 


Jinasena I has used words like varangana, (7.244) varavadhn, 


(7,243) varamuhya, (17,83) and varayoshit (17,86) for 
prostitutes, There is little doubt that these women mentioned 
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by the author of the Adipurana, were not ordinary prostitutes, 


but superior, types of ganika, well-versed in different kalas. 


Tn the Hartvainga of Jinasena II we are told about the love-affair’ 


of merchant’ Carudatta of Campa (and not like the lrechakatika, 
of Ujjayint) and the prostitute @ Vasantasena, the daughter 
of another prostitute, called Kalingasena, There is little 
doubt that the author Jinasena II has cleverly appropriated 
the earlier story of the Mrechakatika, The character of 
Kalingasena, who asks his daughter Vasantasena to shun the 
company of tha penniless Carudatta, reminds us of the 

advice of the procuress Vikarala to the prostitute Malati 

in the Kuttani-mata®™ of Damodaragupta, which was also 


se 


written in the 8th century, 


The Brhatkathakoda of Harishena, also gives us 


a lot of information on prostitutes, The story of Carudatta 
and Vagantasena b¢ Oerpa-has also besn given in this ik 
The story also represents the prostitutes as experts in ths 
game of dice, Another prostitute called Virayati (a resident 
of Pataliputra) has been mantioned in this at and in 
this connexion the poet used, the word panyastri, °° The 
Thtersmuseys of Gunabhadra mentions not only a prostitute 
called Buddhishena, but also has the word ganilgerha, 
However it refers to Buddhishena as a Jain lay devotee, 
Elsewhere in this a we have a reference to tha 


prostitute Vasantasena, who is not identical with the 


prostitute of the sams name, mentioned elsewhere in the Jain 


Wi 


literature, In the relevant passage, we are told that 


Vasantasena was surrounded by many yitas (rogues or knaves), 


ina: domisnbaty ee tee Dbbascanvacane = wentions: 
two courtesans called Kosa and Upakoga, The former was in | 
love with the great Jain savent Sthulabhadra, But afterwards , 
we are told, that she became a Jain lay devotee, Another 
well-known courtesan was Devadatta, who is mentioned in the 


54 The 


6th Anga Rae and also the later commentaries, ° 
eT ae of Jayasimha ( a contemporary of 
Pratihara Bhoja) also throws light on postin by 
‘telling the story of Anangasena, the chief prostitute 


mv ee foe = 
(pahana-ganiya) of Sravasti, 


The above discussion shows that the Jain 
literatures, of our pwriod, gives quite a good deal of “2% 
information on prostitutes, who took part in the cultural 


life of the early medieval times, 
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GHAPTER & it 


Cultural Life 
Section (i) : Education 


As early as the Rgvedic veriod, sore sort 
of education was regularly imparted to the children belonging 
to the higher castes, The Brahwanas particularly received 
Rare training from their gurus, and we have eapioue references 
to such guras in the Vedic literature, However, it is very 
difficult to get a correct picture about the system of education 
in Vedic times, It appears from the Upanisads that the Asramas 
of renowned philosophers and munis served as educational 
institutes: but the majority of students in these agramag were 
the children of Brahmanical families, and occasionally a few 
Ksatriyas were admitted to such places, That even a fou KeStriyes ” 
possessed advanced ‘earning is proved by the fact that kings Like 
Advapata Kokaya' and Ajatagatru of ee" are even represented. 
as teachers of learned Brahmanas, It has bean claimsd that 
the Frog Hymn (VII, 103) of the Ugveda refers, for the first 
time, to the clamour of students reciting the Yeda, In the two 
epics we find princes like Rama, Loksfiana and the Pandavas, 
headed by Yudhisthira and others, receiving training in varioua 
sciences from their gurus, However, the science of archery was 


move popular than other vidyas and we have in ths Mahabharata, 


an elaborate description of the princes of the Kaurava family | 
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taking lessons from the renowned teacher Dronacarya, who was 
specially appointed for this purpose by Bhisiie himself, The 

relevant passages of this epic prove that at the completion. 
of their education, the royal pupils had to give gumdaksin’ 
to Dronacarya, This surudaketna was in the form of half of 

the Pancala Kingdom, The Randyane refers to the various sciences 
which the sons of Dagaratha had to learn in their childhood, 
However, the emphasis in this ease also was upon the science 

of warfare, It appears that during the period of ths composition 
of the two epics the gurus rarely charged regular fees from the 
students, Only after the end of their education, the students ¢¢ Ubloy 
bawibies | Jove sutbrLhe eeuerk to Abhata Spurs, to the R Kt Le 

{ of Dronacarya proves. a 
The Buddhist literature gives us a fair idea 

about the education of pre-christian times, The Jataka lb, 252 
informs us that the prince Brahmadatta faa to pay an advance 

fae consisting of 1,000 pieces (KabiSpanas ) to his teachar at 
rakeSdila, This prince had to spend a number of years there 
with his guru? Jivaka, the adopted son of Abhayakumara, spent 
seven years‘at-a-medical schdoliof Taksasila, However, it 
should ba remembered that not all studentscould afford to 

pay proper fees to their gurus, and they rendered service 


in various ways to their teachers in lieu of fees,’ 


The Jain canonical literature also gives us 
a good idea about the system of education of those days, 4s 
noted by Prof, J. C, Jain,? thare were three kinds of 


teachers, The teacher of arts (kalgyarive) the teacher of 
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anets (sippayariya) and the teacher of religion (hai 

Generally ths relation between teachers and. students was 

cordial, but the mischievous and inattentive students were 
reprimanded with kicks, slaps etc. Tha commentary of the 
Uttaradhyayana, as quoted by Prof, J, C, Jain,shows that 

the students sometimss lived in the house of the teachsr 

and sometimes were fed by the rich people of the town, Ths 

canonical texts diigo give us some idea about the subjects of 

study, which included the study of the four Vedas, Itihasa, 
Nighantu, the Vedangas, comprising various eclencea, ” The 


two later canonical texts viz., ths Nandisitre '? 


7 


and ths 
Anuyogadvara 
learning, The are Bharaha (Bharata), Ramayana, Bhimasurukka, 
Kodillaya, Ghodayamsha, Sagadibhaddian, Kavpasia, Nagasubuna, 
Kanagasattari, Vesiva, Vaisesiva, Buddhasasana, Kavila, 


give us the names of some works on popular 


logayata, Satthiyante, Madhara, Purana, Vagarana (Vyakarena) 
Nadaga, seventy-two arts, and ths four Vedas with Angas and 
€ mei ON : 
Upangas, The Nandi Sutra includes a few more namas such 


as Terasiva, Bhagava, Pofeliials, and Pussadeva. 


The Paumacarlyam composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, also throws a flood of light 
on the educational system of tha Jains, The teacher Was known 

as upadhyaya, (uvalitiiva), ;Sxpression, used not only in the 
Jain texts but also in tho early Bhahmanical works, This 


~ tS 


wor also uses ths term antevasin for the student, a term 
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also mentioned frequently in the Mathura epigrapha, '* The 
torn Sigya is frequently found in this text and also in the 
Mathura Jain inseriptionsoéf the early christian sovisd” 
This work, however doss not refer to the remuneration paid 
to teachers and as a matter of fact the Manusamhita '° 
denounces the practice of accepting fees from stucents, 
However, that coe oamaneaas the giving of various kinds of 
presents to the guru, Ths Paunmacériyam also frequently % ~~ 
refers to the fact that student ofien.travelled to distant 
places for study, The: are feferences to co-aducation'® 
in this work, A large educational centre of Rajagrha has 
been mentioned by Vimala, '? whose Principal was a man called 
Vivasvata, who had no less than 1,000 students, The 
Paumacardyam° also mentions various subjects of study 
ineluding script, gramngr, prosady , Jain literature 
(jinagasanasruti), Yeddtiga, Unatiga, Aranyake, Ramayana, 
Bharata, treatises on polity and Dhahurveda. 


the 
The seventh-century text\ Nisithe Gurni 


gives us plenty of information on the system of education of 
those days, It is interesting to note thah even young 
learned Jain monks are described as the teacher of old monks 
(parinayaya), In this connection we come across the word 
Gahare which means a small child, a term satirically used 
for a young teacher, This particular word as noted by M, 
Sen has been used by the seventh-century Chinese pilgrim 
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2 
T-tsing, An acarya was naturally expected to be wll-versed 


in various scriptures, and the students came from almost 

every caste, Only deserving students were taught by the. 
teachers, and the teachers were warned against accepting fed 

_ or fickleeminded pupils, The student was required to occupy © 
a seat lower than his teacher and the had to show proper 
respect to him, The Acaryas on the other hand, were enjofmdd — 
to guide the students properly. =" ‘The evidence of tha | 
Nigitha Curai proves that the main subject of study was the 
Jain canon itself, although other subjects like, grammar, 
mathematics, astrology, astronomy, logic, nimittasastra 
(science of omens) ete,, were also taught by the gearyas, 
Although the stress was laid on oral transmission, but use 
of writing also in education, was surely prevalent, and the 
discovery of thousands of Jain manuscripts on numerous aabients 
provesthat copying of manuscripts was a favourite pastime of 
the learned Jain monks, IE also appear that even non-Jain 
works were studied and this is evident from the discovery of 


a great number of non-Jain manuscripts in Jain Bhandarg.s 


Tha Wigitha Curi and other texts have 


frequently mentioned the lekhasalas, As noted by M. Sen, 
the lekhagala is called by the name darakasala, (meaning 


. £23: 
school for the children) in the commentary on Brhatkalpabliasya, The 


. teachers of such schools were known by ths name darakacarya, a 


The great seven t-contury Brahmanical work 


156 | : 

viz, the Kadambari gives us a beautiful picture of the 
education of prince Candrapida, who was sent to a school 
(vidyamandire), at a quite tender age, alongwith boys of his 
age, belonging to noble familiess We are told that nobody 
except the parents were allowed to meet the prince during 

his ten-year period of study, He was given education of all 
types including, physical education, We are durthar told by 
Banabhatta that this vidyamandire was surrounded by high walls 
to prevent trespassers, It appears that such vidyamandiras 
were located everywhere near major cities, and they were 


somewhat different from the agramas of earlier tines ® 


The Buvaleyanale of Udyotanasuri also 

gives a vivid picture of an educational institution (matha), 
of the eighth century, in which students from various 
janapadag like Ladha, (Gujarat), Kannaa, Marahattha, 
Sorattha, Dhakka (probably ths sams as Takka or central 
Punjab), Srikantha (the janapada near the river Sarasvati) 
and Simhala-dasha used to reside, It appsars that such 
residential educational institutes were radically different 
from the yidyamandira, described by Bana, In this particular 
institute, various subjects including physical sclencas, @ 
painting, niet » various philosophies (including six systems 
of Indian philosophy), were taught, The teachers, of this 
institute were also well-read in subjects like Mantra, yoga, 


ms bg - ee ‘i = 
anjana, dhatuvada, garudavidya, jvotisa, svapna, rasa, rasayana, 
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chhandas nivukte and various other subjects, soma of which 
have been recommended by the author of the Kepasttee’ 
Elsewhere in his work, Udyotana has made a caricature of the 
Vedic students, who tried to memorise tha Vadic texts. They 
have bsen delineated as fat fools and of violent disposition, 
bereft of upright morals, According to him, they were more 
interested in gazing at eas girls than their Rae The 
author of the Kavalayaiiels » it is interesting to note, has 
mentioned the populerity of the study of Arthasastra at 


and 
Varanasi |1ike Bang; the hero of Udyotana'ts work is also 


represented as being sent away at the age of eight years to 

a vijjaghara,to commence his studies under the guidance of 
—— 

a lgkhacarya. The priod of his education lasted for twelve 


30 
years, during the course of which, he mastered the 72 kalas, 


The close similarity of the descriptions of the young princes 
education given, by Bana and Udyotanasuri clearly suggests 
that the viijdghara of the Kyvalayamala was the same kind of 
educational institution, as the vidyamandira, mentioned in . 
the Kadambari. These residential schools were meant exélusively 
for|tieelite, In the post-Gupta and early medieval period, 

we find several towns and regions of India, specially 
assoclated with advanced learning. In this connection, we 
should first mention the great University of Nalanda, which 
surely sprang into prominence from the post-Gupta period. We 
have a beautiful description of this University in the account 


of Yuan Chwang. The Chinese pilgrim informs us that several. 
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kings, belonging to different periods, patronised thig Institute. _ 
In this University, we are told, there were several thousand 
students and a great number of eminent teachers, who were 
_helé in esteem by scholars all over India. King Devapala of 
Bengal, is known from an dngoription ~ to have patronised 


this University. 


Another well-lnown centre of specialized education 
was VaLsuRE dn Gujarat whiten cesonding 46 Teteine’ Cinied 
quarter of 7th century) was &s great centre of learning as 
Nalanda in Eastern India, The same pilgrim gives us the 
information that the graduates of Valabhi wera appointed to 
high posts, elsewhere in the country, We should further remember 
that the final Jain Gouncsl was held at this great centre of 
_ learning and some of the finest Jain philosopharg including, 
Jinabhadre were associated with this place. Alteker’ quotes 
a passage from the Kathasaritsagara, which represents Valabhi 
as a centre of learning, where even persons belonging to the 
Brahmin class went for higher education, Altekar has also 
drawn Seteneion to @ passage of a later inseviption; 
actonaine to which Valabhi, contanued as an educational 
centre, even after its destruction by the Muslims in the 


second half of the 8th century. 


‘Another famous educational centre of the early 
medieval period was Vikramagila of Bihar, which was founded 


in the Sth century and continued for more than four centuries. 
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Like Nalanda and Valebhi, this University was also destroyed 


35 
by the ravaging Muslims, 


. Kashmir, also, was a well+known place of learning 
‘from very early times, though like Nalanda and Vikramsila, it 
had practixally ho connection with Jainism, Al - Biruni, 
writing in 1030 A.D. observes, that it attracted students 
from Mid - thie The Buddhist guess also prove that Kashmir 

was a hoted centre of learning from ane early times, This 
is also confirmed by the evidence of Bilhana, the author of 


a 38 
the Vikramankadevacarita, 


Somadeva in his Yadastilakacantit hes also thrown 
light on the education system of his days, His evidence proves 
that even women received good education, Somadeva further uses 
the expression gurukula. Prince Yagodhara's range of education 
has thus been described by Somadeva, We are told that he was 

ane 


as great)expert as Prajapati in varnas, Pujyapada in granmar, 


vat ies : a - es 
(Sabdasastre), Akalanka in logic, Kavi in rajaniti, Romapada 


in the elephant lore, Raivata in Asvavidya, Arjuna in rathavidya, 
Paragurama in eo stvadiaea ; Sukenada in ratnopa ries, Bharata. 

in dramaturgy and music, Kadiraja (Dhanvantari) in medical 
science, Dattaka in kanasastra er This shows that the gubjecta, 
mentioned by Somadeva, were taught in various sbhools of these 
days. The earlier Separciowione also makes similar statements 
regarding education of the early medieval pariod, Like Yagodhare. 


the hero here viz, Samaraditya has been represented as receiving 
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Saas education which began with his initial training 

under a lekhacarya. However, it should be noted that education 
in those days were primarily meant for kings, nobles and other 
affluent people, The common man could hardly afford the luxury 
of receiving education in the schools, not to speak of 
distant educational centres, In this connection, we may sfer 
to the view of Varahamihira in his Yogayatre (4,28) that 
learning of a poor man ends owing to family ieaee We 

have already seen that the 64 and 72 arts were generally 
taught in the advanced schools of those days, Haribhadra, 


however, in this work,mentions altogether 89 arts which 


covered almost all the known fields of study of those eae 


Regarding writing materials, the author of the 
Brhsteonhite’ affirms that palm leaf,cloth, lotus-leaf, 
reeds, leather, silk etc., were used for writing, That some 
of the manuscripts of earlier times were quite attractive is 
clear from the evidence of a Buddhist Te which refers to 
a book with a colourful cover, As oral education was the 
medium of instruction, written manuscripts were quite scarce, 
and this is confirmed by the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, 


However, a large number of Jain mnuscripts of the medieval 


period have been found from different bhandairs of Gujarat, 


ee _ 45 
Karnataka and Rajasthan, Thé Nigithe Gumi mentions five 


ren 
’ 


kinds of books .These are: a) gandipotthaga or books, whichever 


square in. shaphe, b) Kacchavi i.e. wide at the Centre and 


narrowing towards the ends,.c) mutthi i.e. saaare books and 
ee 
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Vrtta (circular) in shapfe. whose length measured four fingers, 


wv 


a) sampudaphalaga -or books made by stitching the leaves at 


the centre and ae) chevadi or those made with thin leaves 


(tanupatta) whose length were longer than their breadth, 


Section : (11) : Medical Science. 


Even in the early Vedic literature we have 
frequent references to doctors, various types of medicines 
and physicians. The entire hymn (10,97) of the Reveda is 


addressed to the Oshadhis (the plants), with special 


references to their curative powers, The Agvins particularly 
are represented. as divine physicians and we have even :: 


46 
references to the science of surgery . 


The Mauryan king Agoka ig known to have patronised 
the science of medicine and claims that he himself built a 
number of hospitals both for men and beasts. The second 


Rock Edict refers %o both manushyacikitsa and paducikitsa, 


The game edict also refers to the planting of various types of 
medicinal ‘ihe. 

From the Buddhist canonical literature, we know 
thet the panconst physician of savant was Jivake, who 
received intensive treining in medical science at Takshasila, 
This definitely proves that as early as 6th century 3B. G., : 
not only the science of medicine was popular, but there were 


also sophisticated medical institutes in India, A study of 
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the two great medical works viz., the Sygruta and Caraka 
amihibag shoys that there were many earlier medical 
authobibies, quite a few of whom, apparently flourished 
before the Mauryan period. The Classical suemoctticn . 
particularly, refer to the knowledge of Indians regarding 
the cure from snake—bite, 

The sclence of médicine had reached an advanced 
stage by the Gupta period. Fashion refers to the rest houses 
ang Yuan Saeie also does not fail to take note of those 
hospitals, in which, according to him,medicine ang food were 
freely distributed, The literature of the Gupta period also 
proves that the science of medicine was quite popular, KaLidaee 
also, refers to snake-doctors whowed to save their victims 
from inevitable death, In the dakyntale” also, there is passage 
which affirms that even for ordinary fevers the help of doctors 


Wo Sears = 
wees solicited, 


We have a graphic victure of a diseased person 


53 = 
in the famous Harshecarita of Banabhatta, which describes the 


last days of emperor Prabhakeravardhana, We are told by Bana 
that Harsha's father, Prabhakaravardhane, was afflicted with 
typhoid (ganaivars), Incidentally, the Harshecarita also refers 
minutely to the various arrangements made for the royal patient. 
The relevant passage is quoted below : " In the White House 
(palace ) a deep silence reigned. Numerous Lackeys thronged the 


vestibule; a triple veil hid the salons; the inner door closed; 
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the panels were forbidden to creak, closed windovs kept out 

the araiente. Anguished attendants, chamberleins furious at 

a tramp of footsteps on the stairs, all orders issued in 

noiseless signs. Not quite near the king, sat a man in armour; 

in a corner stood one bearing a gargling bowl, flurried by 

frequent summonses; . ", The vivid description of Bana 

shows that all kinds of precautions were taken to save the 

life of the king from that dandiy disease. We are also told “trot 
ol-the name of the King's personal physician namely, Sushena , 

The testimony of Bana indirectly shows thet nursing also wes 


considered as indispensable, as the administration of medicine, 


Yuan-Chwang, bhowever, reports that ordinary 
peovle, when afflicted with incurable diseases, used to commit 
suicide in the Sane He further adds that during ordinary 
fevers, physicians used to. recommend fasting for seven days 
and only after that period, the patients were prescribed 
medicine, He also refers to the fact tras there were medicines 
of various kinds, each having specified nama. He also refers 


56 
to the skill of Indian doctors of his time , 


In the Jain canonical literature, there are not 
only references to vafious types of diseases, but also to 
Wiedicines and physicians, In his own personal life, Lord 
Mahavira was once treated by a devoted householder, called 
Revati, with some special diet when he was down with serious 


57 
is fe se eae 
fever,after, a debate with Gosala at Sravesti, In the 
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Tigdkadrnts® there is a pointed reference to the renowned 
physician Dhanvantari , who has been condemned in this work 
for prescribing 'meat diet', This shows that the Jain writer 
of this canonical text ves acquited with the system of 
medicine, prescribed by the school of physicians ,;headed by 
Dhanvantari, Elsewhere in the Jain canonical works, we have 
detailed reference to several branches of medical science 
ineluding phodiadtrics (kumayabhicca), surgery and midwifery 
(Salaga), the treatment of eye, ear, nose and throat 


(Sallahattha), the treatment of bodily diseases (mayatigiccha), 


toxicology (jangola), demonology ( bhuyavijja), the science 
and art of restoring health in old age (rasayana) and 


a3.) 9 
sexual rejuvenation (vajikerana or eaare tented - the 


_ 


a, OS) 
Nigitha Garni gives us a lot of information not only on 


verious types of diseases, but also on the proper medicine, 
We are told that one who has proper kmowledge of theoretical 
and practical application of Veijasattha (Vaidyasastra) ean 
be called a mahavejja (mahavaidye) i.e. a great physician, 
According to this text Vaidyasastra (science of medicine) 
mainly deals with the following three principal types of 


diseases, viz., Wabita, pittiya, and simbhiya, or in, other 


fo a a, 
words, those arising from disorder of air, bile and phlegm, 


It hag been clalmed that the author of the Migitha Curnd 


generally follows the Sugruta Sambita, while dealing with 


62 
diseases and its various remedies , It actually refers to 


Dhanvantari (the original medical authority repeatedly mentioned 


re 


; on ages 65 64 
in the Sugruta Samhita) » more than once ,. This work 


algo distinguishes between vyadhi and rogas the former could 
eause death, but the letter could be cured slowly. The Nigithe 
cuaahya mentions eight ty}es of vyadhis and sixteen types 
rogas, and a similar list of sixteen types of rogas will be 
found in the original catfon . A very useful list of alkogather 


_ 67 
28 diseases will be found in the Wigitha Gurat y theyp-ave thew mamas < 


reproduced below : 


ajira (indigestion), ameha (disease causing loss 


ee ee 


of wisdom), arisila or arisa (piles), bhagamdara (fistula), 


cd 
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daddy( ringvorm),dagodara (ascites), daha or dahajhra, 


(inflammation or typhoid fever), ganda,(boils), gandamala _ 


(scrofula), gilagini (probably a disease caused by over 


appetite), Zaloyara ( same as degoara or dakodara) , kasa 


4 s 


(cough), kidima (a type of skin-dosease or leprosy), which is 


; 69 . ‘ 
also mentioned by Sudrata » Suttha (leprosy\, natidages 


? 


(dyspepsia), padala (eye-dieease), pama (eczema), pittiva 


“ 


_ (disease caused by the disorder or bile), sannipata( a disease 


ee enter 


caused by the simultaneous disorder of Vata,pitta, and cough) . 


(simbha), silippa (elevhantiases), simbhiya (disease caused 


f 
a / -_ aa : . : 2 
by the disorder of phlegm (gleshwa}, sula_(colic pain) ,suniya 


(swelling), timira (eye disease, it is also membioned by 
Oi aera 


fc sas are) > ¢ 
Sugruta), vamana (vomiting), vatita (same as vataroga) i.e. 


oie. ere 8 ol mop 
wind-trouble, vikiccika (propriasis), visucika (cholera). 


Quite a few of the common diseases are also mentioned 


465 


in Haribhadra's Samaraiceaksha, Thers ara several refarences 


: 71 P P 
to serious headache, for which doctors hag to be summoned, 
: age hee Mins —~ 
Quite a few of the diseases, mentioned in the Nisitha CGurni 
q ice Shag er ee eee 
are referred to in this text. They are timira, kushtha, 


(nt oom zat 76 : 
sles vigueika, @ jalodara etc, Another disease called 


--, 77 a : . Saree fo. 
mahodara sannivata’’ is also mentioned in the Garaka Samhita, 
: a vs 79 
Haribhadra refers to the disease, which causes deafness, In 


’ -30 
the Sugrute Samhita we have a good chapter on the diseases 


connected with ear, 


Several types of diseases are mentioned in& 
ae - . ; 
the Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva, A few common diseases like 
e6asvL Laxacampu 


’ ~ : 84 @ mo 85 2 
indigestion, vyontbing, 2 common fever” etc,, are mentioned 


along with serious ailments like pisgeniages eoapthas 
Giese etc, In the uEtivalavannta °” of the same author, 
we are told, that this disease viz. ,fiztula is caused by the 
attompt to check mala, mutra, gukra, wind ete, Five types of 
bhagandara are mentioned in the Sugruba Sanhita?® In this 


— 7 89 
connection tha Nitivakvamrta also mentions diseases like 


agmari, (stzangury) gulm (enlargement of spdeen) and arda 


(piles), 


a: 
For the snake-bite, the Nigitha Cami 

prescribes several remedies, a few of which are also recommended 

by the author 6f the Sudruta Sathita.’' Quite a number surgical 


Ww 
instruments also have been mentioned by the akthor of the 
Nigitha Gurni, °* The surgeons were required to extract 


186 
‘ s .J s Hg 93 
_ arrows from the body of the injured soldiers, 


In this connection, it should be pointed out 
that the Jain Angaviiia (written around 500 A, D.), contains 
a valuable List’* of various diseases, most of which ara 
hoyever eneionee by Sudruta and Caraka and repeated in the 
Jain texts of our period, The Brhatsabhita” (6th eontury ) 


also contains a list of some 25 diseases, 


That the Jains from quite early times took 

serious interest in the seianbe of wadicins is croved ty a 
large humbar of medical texts, written by them, Digambara, 
Ugraditya's Kelyanakaraka,?° which was written in the days 
of Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I (first half of the 9th century), 

mnantions not only Samantabhadra's Siaguahtawaedvans, bat 
also the latter's Ashtahgagangraha, Among other medical texts, 
‘ yeferred to by Ugradipya,?? the. following may be mentdoned= 
dalakyatantara (Pajyapada), Selvatantra (Patrakesarin) 
‘Kayacikitsa (Dadaratha), Balacikitisa (Meghanada) and two 

other works respectively by Siddhasena and Simhanada, 
Howevery; not a single of these works, mentioned by ths author 


of the Kalvanakaraka, has now survived, 


Ugraditya's work has altogether 25 chapters 


(adiiikara) and it deals practically with all aspacts of 


medical science, including diseases caused by vata, pitta, 
kapha, poison, ete, It also deals with medical qualities 


of agricultural products (chapter iv) and also food (ch. v). 
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Section (Zid) : Music and Dance 


Music was a part of ancient Indian life 
from ths early Vedic period, The frog-hymn of the Reveda”” 
refers to musical chanting of the Brahmanas, engaged in the 
extraction of the Soma juice, The very existence of che 
Snaleys proves the originality of the ancient Indians in 

ne selene of vocal music, Several musical instruments 

like vind, vane, (flute or wind instrunent), @ebatd (cymbal), 
karkari (lute), dundubhi (drum) etc,have been rentioned in 

the Vedie literature, ‘°° In the epics’and also in the works 

of Kalidasa, there are reference to musical insbiuments. 
Aecording. to the Reingyang 177 the essential qualities of 

music should bs (i) it should be in ee to recognised 
scale, (ii) it should be composed of seven notes and svaras, 
(114) it should be accompanied by ona of the stringed instruments 


like vind, or yivanci, It should also be adopted to three 


speeds (i) druta (ii) madhya or vilambita, Kalidasa mentions 
several types of mucical instruments, which prove their . 
popularity in his anieds These instruments tnetude 

ying, turyavadya, medanea, venu, pushkarea, muraia, dundubhi, 
dalaja, ghanta atc, . 

Ten ef 
The | Dhgaul ida knows ving, masuraka, pakhara 

(Sanskrit pushkera), daddarake, alinga and murava. The. 


t 


Paumasarivan © of Vimala mentions not only vocal music with 


06 
seven msical. notes ' but also several types of musical 
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instruments like ying, joalleri, ghanta, khinkhint (kinkini), 


kansyatala, gankha, vény, dundubhi, padaha (pataha), dhola 
(drum), kahala (large drum), kharamkhi, dhakks (big drum), 


, 


bhambha, bheri, panava, huduka, mrdanga (tabor) murava (i.e, 


muraia, another kind of tabor), damara (very small drum), It 
also mentions ainga (i.e. alinga), which Nonier~ifilliams'”” 
explains as a "small drum shaped like a barley-corn and 

carried upon the breast", However, the most exhaustive List 


of musical instrumants,is given in the Jain canonical text¢ 


= & met t- 708 
the Rayapasendiya (Rajaprasniya) Sutta, which as noted by 


Je. Us Jain, 1? mantions no less than sixty musical instruments, 
The list is reproduced below s= . 


1, gankha, 2. singa, 3. sankhiya, 


4, kharamuhi, 5, veya, 6. piripiriya, 7, panava, 8. padaha, 
9, bhambha (also called dhakka), 10, horambha (also called 


mahadhakka), 171. bheri, 12, jahllari, 18. dunduhi, 14, muraya, 
- 45, muinga, 16, nandimuinga, 17, alinga, 18, kutumba, 19, gomuhi, 
20, maddala, 21, ving, 22, uipanci, 23, vallaki, 24. mahati, 


= ° ~_,27- werd hasa . = = 
26, kacchabhi, 26, cittaving,|\28, ‘sughosa, 29, nandighoss, 


30, bhamari, 81, chabbhamari, 32. paravayani, 33, tuna, 


34, tymbavina, 35. amota, 36, jhaniha, 37. pakvla, 38, mugunda, 
39, hydukki, 40, vicikkl, 41. karada, 42, dindima, 43, kiniya, 
44, kadamba, 45, daddariya, 46, daddaraga, 47. kaladiva, 


48, maddaya. tale, 50, tala. 51. kaugatals, 52. ringirisiya, 
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53. lattiya, 54. magariya, 55. sumsumariya; 56. vamiss, 


57, valu, 58 vali, 59. parilli, 60, baddhaga, 


The Jain texts of our period also throw a 


: oh t- ods 470 ; 
flood of light on music, The Nisitha Curni mentions four 


varieties of vocal music, namely tambisama, talasana, (ai 


layasama, The first variety was music, accompanied by 
stringed instruments (tantri), the second by rhythmic 
beating of the drums, the third (gahasama) is the music in 
unison with voices or notes (svaras) and th forth with laya 
(time on measure), The same text" also informs us that 
maiete was practiced by both males and females, ' It also 
refers to the place where music was: regularly practiced, It 


Me ae original widdthasatre 


was known as gandharvasnatta-sala, 
mentions thirty five types of msical instrumnts, almost all 
of which, are mantioned in the Ravarasenbiva list, quoted above, 
We are indebted to the commentator Jinadasa 
for explaining soma of the instruments mentioned in the 
original Nisitha Sutra list and most of which are also referred — 
to in the Réyepasen}iya and other canonical texts. It explains ; 
kharamuhi (Senskrit kharamuich’ ), as a musical instrumnte 
shapbed like the month of an ass, 114 As we have already 
Sis > it is the fourth instrument, mentioned in the 
Ravapasendiva list, The piripiritig according to the 


Nisitha Cams was an instrument made by joining together 
two pieces of hollow sticks and its mouthpiece had only mne 


opening, It was blown like gankha and produced three 
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different sounds simaltamously, This instrument also 

is referred to in the avtias canonical list, preserved in 
the Rayapasorpiye quoted above, Two new musical instrumants 
name ly guftia@panava and bhambka were the musical instruments 
used by the elephant-drivers and Gandalas (mayang a), according 
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e 4 ‘= 
to the Nisitha Curni, So far as the vina is concerned, 


it was included in the class called tate (stringed instrument) 


in the Nisitha Sutra, Thie was undoubtedly one of the oldest 
popular msical instruments of ancient India and mentioned 
even in the ieee The andyana mentions Lt and its 
extreme popularity in the Gupta period is proved by the 
lyrist type of coins of Samudra Gupta, ate Kalidasa in his 
techadita proiinentty refers to this popular musical 
instrument and the 8th-century Jain writer Haribhadra in 


121 
his Samaraiccakaha repeatedly refers to it, A type of 


vina called Sughosha with seventeen strings is mentioned 
122 


in the Jain Harivamda, 


The Samaraicceksha also mentions musical 


4 125. 126 127 
instruments like deriza, 9 bhert” turya, sankhe, ghanta, 


4a 


8 
mrdanga, * pataha, aee 


etc, The word turya which has its 

Prakrit equivalent in tura is surprisingly omitted in the 

comprehensive lists of the Rayanasenb tye and the Nigitha Sutra, 
a4 

However, different typessof this instrument are mentioned 

in Vimala's Pauymacariyan, 180 & R. Chandra opines that ture 
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tittys) meant both an individual instrument and also a band 
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of instruments, played chiefly during wars, The sams 


ss 3 — ,~ 133 
work of Vimala refers to vibudhatiire, 1° pahanatura and 


4 


= -. 184 
Jonniabhiss tura. The first was played in the early mornhgg 


to awaken the sleeping king, tha second during the commencement 
of the march of the army and the third during the birth- 
ablution ceremony, Although, ignored in the Vedic literature, 


the word turya occurs in Panini's Ashtadhys: z136 


- 156 
The Kuvaleyamala mentions 24 types of musical 


instruments which includes kahala, damara, tura, ghanta, 
yepuy mrdanga etc, Mrdanga has a long history and is msantioned, 
for the first time, in the eas It is mentioned ag 
Ruinga in the canonical list, given in the Ravapesonbiva, 
quoted above, and also in Vimala's sian Tt is 
generally explained fa kind of tabor or drum and is also known 
according to the Apevepoas le” as muraja, although in the 
Révepasondive list, they are mentioned separately, The 


~ 140 
repeated referances to it in the Kuvalayamala show that 


this particular musical instrument was extrerely popular 
in the 8th century, The ancient mrdhnga has its parallel 


in khol used in modern Bengal, 


The damaruka or damuru was popular according 


races ae f ae 
to the author of the Kavelayvenalen with the Saivas or Kapalikas. 


It is known to the author of the amerakost; 142 the word 
143 
danarig, as noted by M, M, Williams, is mentioned in the 


Bhagavatourand. Tt is the sams as damaru or damaraka 


and means a sort of drum, Dandubhi,, which was a type of 
lerae: hobble Arua, 4a: Wie evento tee weane oP ais 
Vedic meet It was used both is war and peace, 

The Pugueoasigan has the frotertt form Gundubi and it 
was known even to the 10th century Jain author Somadeva, 


47 As noted above, 


who mentions it in his Yagastilakacampu, | 
is oN <2 a 
the Rayapasendive uentions it and Kalidasa also in his 
- 7, 148 7 
Raghuvamda a to it, Jinasena®i, the author of 
the Aadousana. F180 shows acquintance with this varticular 


musical instrument, 


Somadeva has also shown his thorough 
acquaintance with different musical instruments, He has 
altogether mantioned 23 types of musical instruments, It 
is interesting to note that in connection with the 
description of wae," he has mntioned at least 16 musical 


instruments including dankha, dhakka, karate, ghanta, 


kahala, dundubhi, pushkara, anaka, bhambha, tala, trivila, 


damaruka, ronjavenn, vina, and jhallari. Elsewhere a few 


other musical instruments like valleki, anave, mrdangas 
151 


bheri, ture, pataha, and dindina have been mentioned, 


Ereording to the anargkoss, 2 vallaki was a tyos of ving, 


Panava is also mentioned in the Amarakosha '5 and was a 
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kind of drum, Ths Adipurana of Jinasenayl, also mentions 
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this musical instrument, The Jain Harlvanda (31.14) mentions 


both panava_ and panavike. Bhambhe is another interesting 
musical instrument, mentioned by Somadeva, As MoM.Williane 
notes, it is also mentioned in the Parisishtaparvan of 
Homacengr 2n¢ as noted ae of its eee references 

is found in the Paumacariyam of Vinale where it is represented 
as a musical instrument played during war, The canonical 

_ Bayapa. ondé s also mentions it, Regarding bheri 
(kettle-drum) it has to be pointed out that even in the 
apierape” of Asoka we heve reference to it, It was also 


known to the canonical Jain uriterde? including, as noted 


ae, «SR 161 
above, in the Rayapasengiya ‘list. The Amarakosha 
. vy; 


Laontities®|vith dundubhi, and Agoka's reference proves that 
it was populer in the battle field. Dindima also was a lind. 
of arun and is mentioned along with gamaru, maddu and 
jharihara in the Sideetoore. 


Dancing is as old as the civilisation 
itself. The figure of the dancing gint, of the Harappan 
- period, shoys that even in the srd millepion B.C., this art 
. surely had reached a developed stage. It was quite popular 
in the Vedic penion Kalidasa, repeatedly refers to dancing 
and the Malavikeenimitran’° and the Raghwandd’ refer to 
various types of dances like chalika, khnraka, abhinaya and 
daxmishta. The dancing master was called natyacdryac The — 
iyiaeiatren further refers to Ganadasa and Haradatta 


who were proficient teachers of music and dance and who were 


174 


regularly paid by the king. In this connection, Kalidasa 

also describes the heroine Malavika as a expert female dancer, 

and a worthy disciple of hearya Ganadasa, As shown by Sides. 
the Gupte temple at Bhumara, shows several dancing styles, which 


were apparently current during the time of the Imperial Guptas, 


The Pauneisaican Be wife repeatedly 
refers to dancing and it appears from that work that both 
males and females received serious treining in dancing. 
Kaikeyi, the mother of Bharata, has been represented in 
this vorg as accomplished in music and Pe he Elsewhere 
this vork represents wives of Lekshmana ag dancing with the 


music of yina before that Here” In another pines Sita 


is represented as dancing before the Munis, while Rama played 


on ving. This suggests that vina was chiefly used during dancing, 


The Padmapurana of Ravishena(7th century) , 
hes a chapter” dealing with dances, music and other types of 
arts, It pointedly mations” three major typas of dances, 
naine Ly ahgaharas'raye, abhineyasraya and yyayamike, The 
canonical texts, as shown by J. C. Jain, mention 32 types 


178 
of dances (also called dramas ), The Jain Haplwade gives 


also a detailed description of seven primary notes of music 
a al 
ané Vasudeva (the father of Vasudeva Krishna) is represented 
Ww 
as a great exponent of gandharva-vidye, or in other words, the 


science of music. Elsewhere also in this work there ig pointed 


179 
reference to dancing and dancer, It further appears from 


175 


ark 
this extremely valuable, dated work (dake 705) that dance 
was invariably accompanied with music in those aatee An 
interesting reference to tandava dance is also to be found in 


' this souls 


w 182 
The Samaraiccakaha refers to the dancing 


festivals in which prostitutes took part. But a much more 


“a 183 
detailed description of dancing will be found in the Adinurana, 


where the goddesses are represented as dancing before Marudevi, 


during the time of the pregnancy. In this connection, we 
784 
have the expression nrtyaghshthi , which means a special 


; 1 
assembly of dances, It should be noted that instruments like 
ee Ie a f e4r-y 

wina, ArCange » mureva, panava, gankha) were played during such 


dancing festivals, 


~ 8 
Bana's Harshacarit : gives a graphic and 
poetic description of mass=dance, in which the entire population 
of Sthanvigvara city took part. The author represents every 


individual including Samantas (petty kings), chamberlains, 


drunken young men, slaves (both male and female), wives of 

the harem and also prostitutes, as taking part in this dance, 
This description has probably non parallel in the entire range 
of Sanskrit literature and it also indhrectly proves that 
dancing was an integral part of the cultural life of men and 
women in ancient India, Among the musical instruments, referred 
to in connection with this great description of dance, we may 


mention tirya, dundubhi, venu, jhellari, pataha, vine, kehala etc, 


176 


, 


The Kuvalayemala, composed some 150 years after 


Banas Harshacarita, gives us a lot of information on dancing, 


186 


We learn from this work thet even students of educational 


institutes (mathe) were taught the art of dancing, The girl 
Csvecially were trained in this art, 187 It also refers, °° 
like the author of the Harshacerita, to the dance of the 
ordinary citizens (nagarska), During marriage-festivals 
; 189 ~ 4-190 
even old women used to dance, The Kuve layamala 


further refers to the fact thet the entire population of 


yw 
the janavada used to dance during Kagmudi festivals, There 


is also a reference to the tandaya (Brakrit tanidaya) dance 


d 194 ; ~492 
of Siva, Somadeve in his Yadastilakacempy ~ also has 


WS 
enlightended fon the art of dancing, 


Thea canonical terts of both the Buddhists and the 


Jains show acquaintance with stage and drama, Both the terms 
193 | 
becchaghara -(anskrit prekshagrha) and ran attpent 


“A prominent disciple of Buddha, called Talaputa, was an actor 
; 195 ~196 
in his earlier life. The Bhagavati mentions the term 


} 


yvavenika, (Ganskrit javanika) which also occurs in the early 


8 


ise) 


497 
Genskrit literature, ~~ Even in the Yajurveda* we have 


i : 
a term gailusha which means an actor, 


' ‘The early non-canonical Jain text, nazely the 


499 oh eae = 
Poptincaniven’ refers to pecehiafare belonging to Bane. 
Therefore there is little doubt thet the Jain writers from 


4997 


quite early times were familiar with the art of drama and. 


; 200 — 
dramatic performances, The canonical texts of the 


Jains refer to thirty-two kinds of dance~dramas (nattavihim) 


The great popularity of dramatic performances 
1: wy asa 


kh Wome 
is indicated by{ Splrepresentative lof the 8th century, by th 


a) 
Jain savent Haribhedre, namely the Prekrit Samaraicoskaha’ 


The evidence, supplied by that text proves ths popularity 
of the dramatic art among the aristocratic people of the 

sosiste” © On the other hand, another contemporary Jain 
text, namely the Kavalayamala@° of Gdyotana, composed in 
cake 700, shows that the common people were extremely fond 
of dramatic performaces and even the villagers actively 

patronised the actors, Even the girls and housewives did 
not miss these theatrical performances and the lovers were 
particularly fond of dance and wa The deseription 


given by Udyotana shows that like the modern v4 


the theatrical performances were mainly shown during the 


nigioting. We also come across in this work, ths 
terms setcumnan and nafeassyae” The Addourana®°8 

of Jinasena I also refers to the staging of plays, From 

the elaborate description of that text it appears that 
instrumentel music and various types of dance heightened 

the dramatic effect of the slag The dvetambara work , rome 
the Ganpannemslzourhsacariya®t0 of silanke, written probably 


in the Sth century, describes the staging of an actual play 


7178 


called Vibughananda, which is "constructed in every respect 


upon the model of the classical drama".*"! the Yagastilaka- 
Ganga also Seasei ose natyagalas of the 10th century, 
which were frequented both. by the ordinary people and also 
the elite, Bafore the staging of an actual play, the 
players used to sing a song in vraise of the goddess 


24 


ae fp 249 
Sarasvati, the presiding deity connected with vidya? ’s 


Thus it appears thet upto the end of the Hindu period, drama 


Ps 


was a popular form of entertainment, 


The above discussion, though brief, foress us 
to conclude that music and dance were an Integral pert of 


oui lif in the veriod under reviey, 


Section (iv) +: Painting, Seulptuve end Architecture 


Discovery of reck-paintings from several 
parts of India of the ore-historic period, proves the antiiquity 
of painting in India, The earliest historieal paintings 
are those of Jogimara caves in the Ramgarh hills and the 


garliest phase of ajantas 4 both belonging to the pre~ 

Ghristian ceriod, Ths Jain and Buddhist canonical texts 

often refer to painting, The earliest painter, mentioned 

in literature, appears to be Chitralekha, a girl-friend 

of the heroineUsha, mentioned in the Critical edition of the 
. 218 e 216 : 

Harivanda, The word Gitrapatta is also mentioned in this 


counsction, The same word also occurs in the Pali texts, 


479 


aig Painting ig mentioned 
21% 


which also refer to Gittakara, 


both in Vatsyayanas list of 64 Arts and the Jain 


" 94 
canonical List of 72 apes” 9 


tat ~ 2360 
In the canonical Navadhammakahao the rs 


is a description of a pietuve~gallary (cittagabha), which 
was situated at Rajagrha, There is little doubt therefore 
that by the time this canonical text was complied, painting 
becama a widely known art in India, The Paymacariyam of 

- va 228 
Vimala not only mentions gittavara (citrakara), but algo 


229, 


represents the lady Kaikeyi as en expert in this art,” 


Blsewhers in the sam text there are references to cloth= 


2 4,2 2 s Oo 
painting and also landscape~vainting, 228 


: ry er a, ond 
The 7th-century text the Nisitha Curni 
refers to erotic paintings on ths walls depicting the various 


Pon 


—_ 


objects relating to marriage, Bana's evidence proves that 


' — ; ; ie 
before Rajyasri‘s marriage, painters vainted auspicious 
2 —. = ane 
Scenes, Haribhadra's Samaraiecakaha has several 


references to painters and citrapata (or patta), The 


re an 2 ~ : 
Adipurana of Jinasena T refers to goshthi in connection 
with painting, However, the work that gives a most detailed 


2 


aseription of painting, of those days, is ths Kuvalavamala 


Qs 


° 


£ Udyotana, The releyant references vrove that vainting 
was considered a very serious subject of study and even the 


’ ¢3 228 ty 
prince Kyvalayacandra had to learn it, A vivid description 
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of tvo painted scrolls (@itrapata) is given in this paces 
One of them illustrates. the Jain conseption of Samgaracakre 
and other bhaventaras.In the Samsaracakra was painted 
various events of human life including marriage, hunting, 
robbery, agricultural, operations, festivities connected 
with the birth of the child, games, funeral scenes, royal 
court etc. The second seroll had the detailed painting 
depicting the great city of Gampa with its people, houses, 


market-places, etc. - 


Elsewhere in the Kywvalayamala there are other 


% 


reference to euntine ° > It has been pointed out that ths 


work cittayara- dasao (the son of citrakara) for a painter 


23k © 
in only to be found in the Kivalayamala . The vord 
3) 

cittapvitaliya mentioned in this text and its Sanskrit 
equivalent citraputrika is to be found in the Kathasaritsagars? 
of Somadeva, It means a female portweit and the work also 

234 
occurs in the Harshacerita, as noted by P.S. Jain. 


se we POD, 
Dhanapala's Tilakamanjari also mentions it. 


Somadeva in his Yasasti lakacamos “nas given 
a brilliant description of wall-painting of a Jain temple 
of Ujjay&ini which had paintings of Bahubali, Pradyumna 
(symbol of Beauty and the son of Krshna), Supardva. (fhe 
7th Tirthankara) and the motifs connected with oon 46 dreams, 


} the birth of the Tirthankearas, 


Even in the earliest canonical texts of 


181 


the Jains, there are references, to shrines and icons of 
the Jain Tirthankeras, which prove that, Jina temples with 


idols, existed during the period of the composition of the 
' 239 : 
canonical texts, The Rayapasengiya mentions Jinapadima 


238 

and elsewhera in the same text , there are direct referencas 
pas 239 

to icons of Rshabha and Vardhamana, The Bhagavati has 


ee 


the expression Jinaghara (Sanskrit Jinagrha) which obviously 


means Jain temple. It is also wall-known that Kharavela's 
famous Seiioetee diektly mentions a Jina icon, which was 
foreibly taken from Kalinga by a Nanda king who surely 
belonged to ths 4th century B.C, It is therefore, not 
surprising to find references to Jina icons in a canonical 
text. Elsewhere in another canonical text namely the 
Antagadadasao_ there is ‘ BaabaiGbton of a wooden sculpture 
of Yaksha Moggarapani, The same acer eiao mentions an 

icons of Harinegemasi (Karttikeya) which was regularly 


worshipped, 


Theres is little doubt that wooden sculptures 
were more popular than stone sculptures in the pre-christian 
period and it is, therefore, not surprising that those 
sculptures have not survived to the present day. The 
Baymacariyam, which is probably a pre-Gupta work, mentions 
sculptures of gold, stone, wood and even gens Several 
types of Jina icons, according to this work, adorned ths 
Jain temples of Aonoet et We hava also references to 


245 | wa nntthagh parse ae 
phalaas (Ganskrit } phalaka or slab) and Simbasana (Lion-seat) 


182 


‘etc. According to another passage, of this work, Ravana 
himself always carried a Jina-idol with him, According to -2, 


248 


\ . 
Gandra. y, it was obviously a miniature icon, 


The important 7th-century Jain text, the 

Nigitha Gira mentions three types of images namely those 
of birds and beasts, of ‘ma being and lastly of deities, 
Sculptgrs of fish, tortoise, crocodiles beeee have been 
mentioned in connection with Rajyasri's marriage in another 

th-century text, namely the famous Bapsieoari ta: The 
Nigitha Carni also referds to the life-size statues of 
enemy kings, modelled in clay, which were ususlly shot down 
by the king, an act sunposed to bring the downfall of the 
eager Elsewhere in the same text, we have a description of 
the life-size statue of a Jaing@wesk called Varattaga, with 
the broom and mouth covering, the usual paraphernalia of the 
Jain sisee The 7th-century Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chwang, it 
is interesting to nots, refars to the statue of the great 
granmarien Panini, which he saw at darathra”, the birth-place 
of that saint. Bhasa's great pley Pratima also refers to 


ing 
statues of (eautbe *, which were made of stone, 


So far as the sculptures of deities are 


concerned, the Nigitha Garni mentions both ths icons of 


popular Hindu gods and the Jain Tirthankaras, In one place 


5 25:5 ms 
it fofers to the golden image of the first Mirthankarag — 


en - : ye 256 
‘Adinatha and in another place to an icon of Lord Mahavira, 
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The Jivante-pratiaa (the image of the living deity) of Kosala 
(apparently of Ayodhya) has been mentioned in another passage 
of this a The earlier Vasudevahinds distinctly refers 
to Jiyantasvamin of Ujjayini, The Nigitha Ges ates 

refers to idols of gods like Brahmand, Vishnu and Rudra. 


We have already seen that an icon of Harinegamesi (Kirttikeya) 


“-has been mentioned in a particular canonical text. 


i 260 
The same Nisitha Curni also tells us that icons 


were made of clay, wood,ivory and also stone, Icons carved 

out of stone were considered best, Another 7th-century Chinese 
26) 

pilgrim, namely I-tsing, mentions icons of gold, silver, 


coppsr, iron, clay,stones ete,, which were popular in India, 


Some useful information on Jéin sculptures may 
be obtained from the Kuvalayamala . It mentions Jina icons 
made of different type of gems and Howe masa we ara 
told about the great images (mahapadima ) of Rshabhadeva, made 


- 263 t. eee 
ogstons » We are also told of Salabhanjika sculptures 


“ Co ot 
. ineluding Lakshmi icons in Soqahhaniite * oodey As observed 


' 265 ae 
by V. S. Agrawala, ths word salabhaniika has a long history 


- 266 
and the commentator of the Kamasutra has elaborately 


267 
described this style, The poet Adévaghosha in his Buddhacarita 


refer to torana- ha labhdnj ike » the actual specimens of which 
268 
have been found at Bharhut, Sanchi and Mathura, Like the 


Kyvalayamala > the Harshacarita also has deseribead Lakshmi 
in the Silabhahiika pose. Regarding the fashioning of 
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different types of icons, we have, however, much wore 
informative passages in the works like the Brhatsanhite , 
Wakeea and the Agni, Pusduag. Al-Biriini (1050 A.D.) also has 
referred to the fashioning of ope” 


The art of designing buildings was known even 
in the Vedic soiea Sophisticated buildings are mentioned 
in both the epics, Almost all the terms connected with various 
types of structures found in the epico-puranic Literature and 
also the canonical textsof both the Buddhist and the Jains, 
The words like grha, sadana, harmya etc., go far to prove 
that the science of architecture was in a considerably, developed 
stage in the earliest psriod of Indian history, Excavations | 
at Harappan sites also show that well-to-do Indian from the 
earliest times, lived comfortably in well-constructed houses. 


So far as the temples are concerned, we have the two terms 


devakula and ayatana occuring in the earliest canonical 


275 276 277 
texts of the Sang and the Buddhist; In the Sabhavaryan of 


the Mahabharata we have a beautiful description regarding 


the architectural beauty of the sabha of Yudhishthira, built 
by the great architect Maya. We have also the description of 


oe 78 
the beautiful buildings (prasada) of Ayodhys. 


Details regarding architenbure are also to 


eee 279 F 220 
be found in Kalidasa's works and also the Brhatsamhi. 2 


of Varahamihira, The Jain canonical texts contain a lot of 


informations on architecture, An architect (vaddhad ) 


on 
according to the 7th Upange: text the Jasbiavinaorasiadhts 


185 


is one of the fourteen jewels, The Rivapessnive gives a 
great number of important architectural terms attention 
to which have been drawm by J. C. gai’, te important 
words, in connection with architecture, mentioned in this 


text, are the following :- rampart (pagara), cornices 


(kavisisaga) , foundation (paitthane), pillars(khanbha), 


thresholds (elyya), bolts (indakila), door-posts (ged), 
lintels (uttaranga), small door-bolts (gui), joints (sardhi) , 
figuess of salabhanjikas etc. ete, Both this text and the 
Nayadhamnakato” mention theatre -hall (picchagharamandaya) 


Such halls were furnished with huge altars (vedika), arches 


— 285 

(torana). In the Nayadhammakahdo we have a good description 
of the sleeping -chamber of the queen with court-yard, pillars, 
statues, circular stairs etc. The inside was decorated with 


cittakamma and the floor was richly studded with gems and 


jewels, 


| ee. 286 Ge 
The well-known Angavijja contaings a lot of 


architectural terms, some of which are the following-gabbhagiha 


(sleeping-room), abbhantarasiha (inner apartment), bhattagiha 
= SEE MMERAS 


re 
(dining- room), vaccha (levatory), fakiketorana (thatched torana), 


valabhi (pinnacle of the house). himagiha (cold room), and 
several types of rooms meant for different purposes. With this 


; i oes Ne en * 
we may add, Krodhagara 9» Mantioned i) the Rvayang 97 


The Jain works of our period also throw a flood 
of light on the architecture of those days. Ths Varangacarita 
288 
which has been assigned to the 7th century A. D., by A.N.Upadhye , 


186 


1 
¥ 


289 a 
contains a beautiful description of a town, with tadaga, 


dirghika, hrada, udyana, parikha, gopuras eee 


of buildings), sabha, prapa, devagrha, agrama, squares 


(Catushkacatvaram) etc. 


The Nigitha arnt 7 another 7th-century text, 
mentions both types of structures, namely, religious and 
secular, The relighous structures were catiya, thubha, isna, 
thambha,devakula, devayatara, pratimagrha ete. It has further 


been claimed that stupas or thuvas are the earliest form 


291 
of J ain architecture and even intthe inseriptions of 


Mathura we have references to it, The devanirmita-stipa 


ss 92. 
of Mathura, which has repeatedly been mentioned in isratiee 


is actually referred to in a 2ndecentury epigraph of that 
293 . 
place. It shonld further bs remembered that some architectural 


_ 294 295, 29:6 - 297 
terms like pasada, torana, devakula, stambha etc., also 


occurh an Kushana Mathura epigraphs, The sayatane. of Arhats 
(meaning Jain temple) is carefully distinguishe@ from . 
? oe 2, 298 
fleve temple (devalmla) in a Mathura Kushana inscription , 


f— ae 
lena has been described in the Nisitha Curni as a devakula 


299 , 209 
built upon the relics of saints. According to the same text, : 
“3 fe 
the stambhas (thambhas) were built, commemorate some sacred 


events and were constructed out of stone or wood (sela or 
Kw 
Kattha). 
Almost all the well-known terms connected with 
wu ; , 


secular architecture like [[jjana, and arama, Kiva, vavi,hammg 


(harmya) pariha ; (pargkha ) pagara, (rampart), gopura(gate-house ) 
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ale - : a 5} ; 
caussala, prodapa-sthana etc., occur in this text and also 


as we have seen in the earlier canonical texts of the Jains, 
in Cadsviasees oh iw Wc eek ace writers, it 
becomas clear, that buildings in early times in India, were 
made of both bricks and wood and in a Buddhist Jatala © ye 
have an vivid Scoddnt of how wooden buildings were aetually 


4 


‘ .. 30. 
fashioned by carpenters, Keutilya "also throws considerable 
light on town-planning in ancient India. 


_ BOS 
Jinadasa gives us graphic account about the 


construction of a dooden palace. A particular area was first 
selected and then ditches (pariha) and ramparts (pagara) 
were constructed with only one main entrance, The gopura or 
the gate-house gave entrance to the royal palace. It should 
be remembered that the word gopura occurs even in the tsta 
century B. C. suaehanh of eee and therefore it should 
not be regarded as a word of later times, Then we are teld 
that strong iron-bolts, were fitted for the safeguarding 
the door, The palace was decorated with turrets (ni iuha) 
and latticsd windows (gavakkha) and the floors were studded 
with precious stones. The same er refers to a palace, 
based on the pillar (ega-khambha-pasaya) . A similar palace, 
standing on one pillar is mentioned in the Paumacariyam of 
Vinala The Nigitha Gira it is interesting to note, 
mentions the construction of a palaces, made of ivory at 


Damtapura (Kalinga), 


It appears from the Jein texts that most of the ~ 
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palaces, built for kings, were of sarvatobhadra type , Such 
type of palaces, are mentioned both in the Raiporana “of 


Jinasena I and the Samaradcoakend of Haribhadra, However’, 


it should be remembered, such palaces could only be built by 


31 
very affluent people and especially kings. 


Another very detailed account about royal palaces 


31 
can be abtained from the Harehocdrdia. 2 7th-century text, 


B14 ao 
which had three main divisions , namely skandhavara, 


—~ cp , 
rajakula and dfhavele-grba, The first division housed the 


army and the guests, the second contained the public audience 


hall and the third, namely the dhavala-grha is actually 
" Sdentical with royal antahpure , mentioned in the Ramo: anat® 
which also refere to three main divisions of the royal palace, 
The public andience~hall, which was situated in the raja le 


or the middle division was also known as asthana-mandapa, 


ea 316 = 
an expression also found in the Kadambari of Bana, the 


as _ BI 
Adipurana of Jinasena I (where the actual expression is” 


_ S a 518 519 
asthanika) , the Samaraiccakaha and the Yesastilakacampu. 


Regarding apeveléwethes it should be pointed 
out that the expression is used in the Knvalayamala, not 
only in connection with the royal palace, but also the — 
buildings of generals, traders etc, In one place of this 
work, wo are told that the prince of Tosala saw ths daughter 
of merchant standing near the latticed window of the 


a) 
Ghavale-grha of her father. In another place of that work 
; Co 
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the dhavala-erha of a senapati has been described as high 


~ ‘ -, 522 
as meru and as wide as the prthivi, The Kuvalayemala 
pouch Cc : = 


also refers to i ymari-antahoura, which was certainly diffe rent 


52 
from the antahpure of the queens, In that text, : Udyotana 


also refers to the person-in-charge of the Kumiri-antehpure, 
who was usually an old and ugly person, In the Kademberd 
also we have reference to Kumaripuraprasada and fanvémentehoure, 
There was a lady called dhatrt, in this apartmant, who looked 


ae 


325 =. } . 1 326 
after the princess, Kalicasa also in his Raghnvanda 
has mentioned this lady-officer, who was usually called 
dhatri, 

The 10th=century Jain novel Yasastilakacampy 
also gives us a good idea about a few types of palaces like 


tribhuvenatilake, Sarasvativilasakemalekara, Lakshmivilasa 
etc. The tribhyvanatilaka palace like the Sarvatobhadra 


palace had golden stembhas and high toranes, Tt had 
numerous separate buildings including temples, dedicated to 
deities like like Gandre, Heri, Nageda, Aeni, Sirye, Sambhn 
ete, A similar Ss Gaxtption of an extensive palace will be 
found in the Mrcchakatike,°°* a@ much earlier work, in which 
we have a picturesque account of the house of Vesantasena 
at Uj jayini, 


20 


a ne 
According to Bhoja'ts Samaranganasutradhara, 
Cx 
a Sudrea ghould not have more than a 35 storied house, a 


Yaidya, not more than 54, a Kshatriya 64, a Brahmana 7% 


720 . 


and kings 82, However, from the description ef Vasantasena's 
‘residence in\Meschakstika, tt is apparent, that even other 
citizens. could own large buildings, Even the Brahmana Bana 
(before his meeting with Harsha), resided apparently in a 
big mansion, °° called 'The Pinnacle of Delight', The ; 


33" 


Nagarakas Gf the Kamasutra®°’ also lived in spacious houses 


which had two principal divisions, 


Section (v) +: Dress 


Even from the Vedic times, the Indians 
used to wear three nt as unde rgermnt, a garment 
and an overgarnent, The overgarment or Adhivagsa was a type 
‘of mantle, In the classical Sanskrit literature we have re 

references two pieces. of cloth (dukula-yugmam), namely the 
Titariva and the lower garment, There is little doubt that 
Witeriva of later times, is the same as adhivasa of the 
earlier tines, We are told by Kalidasa’ that rich people 
‘used to wear scarfs made by wearing gems into their texture 
(retnagrathitottariyam), That the ‘Indians from the Mauryan 
times wore two types of garments, is also proved by the 
evidence of ieee writes, that the Indians wear an 
undergarment of cotton which reaches be Low the knee, half~ | 
way down to the Wend alse an upper garment, which thay 
throw partly over their shoulders, and partly twist in folds 


round their haad, This descriptidn of Arrian is also supported 
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by the evidence of Panini, who mentions the undergarment 


we vv : Ww = 
(Hoasativvahe ) and upper-garment: (Btteriva), The commentator 


ns i We A oie Oe 335 
Katyayana explains Npasamvyana, as V.8, Aggrwale notes, as 

a ne a, 6 
gSteke which stands fon modern dhoti and sari,. Patenjali,™” 


while commenting on Panini's sittra-v/1/21 says that in his 
days, a Satake used to cost e Jabshavana only, This, we believe, 
is a pieces of vital information, So far as the word 

Poasctivydne is concerned, we will afterwards see that it 


is mentioned in the Jain and some other non-Jain texts. of 


our period, Sateke or gati is mentioned in the epics, 
the former was worn by men, and Sati generally by women, 
In the Ramayana558 the Brahmana Trijata has been represented 
as wearing \tattered Sati, Therefore it appears, that Satake 


to Sati was a popular garment for the lower part of the 


body, in the epic period, 


7 encom writing in the first half of 
the 7th century A,D,, makes the following remark regarding 
the dress of Indian men and women of his times, "The men wind 
a strip of cloth round the waist and upto the armpits and 
leave the right shoulder bare, The women wear a long robe 
which covers both shoulders and falls @own loose," That 
pilgrin, however, adds, that in North India (probably 
meaning Punjab, Western U.P., and other adjoining regions), 
where the climate is very cold, closely-fitting jackets are 


worn, somewhst like those of the Tartars, 
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The Jain texts, both canonical and non-canonical, 
are excsedingly infrmative, so far as the textile-materials are 
concerned, The hear etic, one of the oldest Jain canonical texts, 
fas noted by J. C. jadi, enews acquaintances with almost all 
types of textile materials, including extremaly expensive 
cloths Liki linen (khomiya), dugulla (fibres of the dugulla 
plant) amsuya, cinamsuya (Chinese silk) kambala cloths from 
the skin of black, yellow and blue deezs etc, A very useful 
list of textile materials will be found in that extremely 
interesting work, namely the Afigavijja, compiled in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, This list of the 
Aigeyiiiee’’ mntione four types of basic textile materials, 


namely linen (khoma), duiulle, Chinese silk Ginapatta) and 


i 


cotton (kappasika), The textile:from metals are lohajalika 
(chain-armour), suvanapatta (gold brocade) and tinsel-printing 
. {fXY Me: 2 


(suvanna-khasite), For the turbah, we have the words jalaka, 


pattike, vetthans (Sanskrit veshtana)and sigekarans, The 

lower garment is called antarijja(Sanskrit antariya) and the 
upper garment is called ubtarijia (Sanskrit uttariya). This 
work further gives the correct information that antariya was 


wrapped below the navel and uttariya over it. It further . 


mentions pacchattharna (carpet), vitanake (ceiling canopy) 
and parisaranake (floor=-cover), It is interesting to note 


that Stake or gati, known to the epics and Patanjali, is 


not méntioned by the writer of the Angaviija, who probably 


was a resident of a region, where ‘antarlya served the 
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fais 
purpose of sati, 


The highly interest) text the Misithe 


Gurni given us plenty of information regarding types of dress 
and textile ietardels: Tt divides correctly the basic 
textile materials in three broad groups’ cotton clothes 
(kanbasiy a), silken clothes (kosejjake) and woollen clothes 
343 it 


(unniya)., Like the Acaranga, also permits the monks 


to wear five types of cheap clothes, They are jamsiya, 


bhemeive, saniya, pottase and tiridapatta, In the original 


om 


Acegranea we have tulakada instead of tiridapatta, Jamgiya 


has been explained in this text, as the cloth, menufactured 


S68 ona its five 


from the hair or body of the moving beings, 
varieties are = unniya, uttiya, miyalomiya, kutava and 
kitta, Unniya wes manufactured from sheep's wool, uttiya 


from camel's hair, miyalomiya from deer's hair, kutava has 


- been explained as varakka and kitta or Ik-bhma has been 
ae e re 


explained as cloth manufactured from the residue of the 


same material, 


Bhangiya wes the cloth manufactured 
from the fibres of the linseed plant. It has been claimed 
that it is the same as bhagelay > still produced in the Kumaon 
district of U.P. Sahitya fhenp {Senskrit gana). Pottaga is 
cotton cloth and the commentator of the Brhatkeloa-bhashya’ 
also identifies potaka with karpasikam, Miridapatts was a 
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cloth manufactured from the bark of the tirida tree (Simplocos 
SAT 5486 * 
Racemosa), Monier Williams, however, explains it as a kind 


of head-dress, 


i- — 34a 
The Nisitha Curni also includes a 


large variety of expensive clothes, First it mentions aine, 

which means deer-skin or ajina, which is mentioned, for the 
50 

first time, in the Vedic texts”> and in all subsequent 


literary texts, As believers in Ahimsa, it is quite natural, 


that deer-skin will not be allowed to be used to the Jains, 
Then is mentioned sahina and sebina-kallans, >" both of 
which mean very fine (sukshma) cloth, Then are mantioned — 
aya; (goatés hair), kaya (blue-cotton) and khomma, homma 


or kahayma, according to the Amarakogha>> * 


is identical with 
dulmla, which means a very fine raiment made of the inner 


bark of the plant dukula, The Arthadastra’’> of Kantilya, 


however, mentions kshavma and dukula separately, and there 


35.4. 


is little doubt that they are not same, The Misitha 
Garni”? clearly states that dugnila (Sanskrit dukula) 

is a cloth manufactured, from the bark of ths dugulla tree, 
The commentator of the Agaranga explains it as the cloth 
made from the cotton, grown in the Gauda country, It 
should have }besnoted that the beautiful cotton, grown in 


Bengal, has been praised by as early an authority as the 


author of the Arthadastra, °°” who refers to the dukula 


of Vahga country, as of spscial value, ‘he author of the 


Periplus (1st century A.D.) also has a special word of 
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praise for the cotton grown in the region called Genpes ee 


which is lower Bengal and adjoining regions, Bana in his 


Harshacarite’>4 


represents the yvacaka, the Brahnana 


Sudrshti as clothed in the dukula of the Paundra country, 
This shows that, for ever a thousand years, the cotton 


fabrie of Bengal was prized all over India, ‘Ths Wisitha 


— 960 ; : : ‘ 
Curni also mentions the expensive textile of Malaya, 


’ 


“ 


Cine ete, The Chinese silk is also mentioned in the commentary 


of the Brhatkalpa*°* and its earliest reference is to be 
found in the Arthagastra°* of Kantilya. As we have already 


seen, the Chinese silk is mentioned ih the Acaranga and 

from Kautilya's reference, it appears that by fiandove, 

in his tins, Yeniy ‘te silk of China (Ginabhumija) was 

meant, But there is reason to believe that even before 

the contact with China, a ssparate silk, called eee 2, 

was very popular in India, It is proved by the reference to 
Fanteya in Panini, °°? and other works, The oldest PaLi°O* sa 
also mention koseyya. Even Yuan diene knows the tha 
separate existence of Indian shik called fandeye, 


manufactured from wilk sélkeyorn, 


Various other kinds of textile materials 


like kambala (blanket), desaraga (coloured cloth) wbtha 266 
im the NAST Hin - Chan. 
(cat-skin) ete., heve been mentioned, — It also refers ’ 


to the price of various clothes, According to ity” 7 the 


cheapest clothes were priced at 13 ruvagas (rupakas) and 
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costliest could fetch a price as much ag a million ruvagas 
(current in Pataliputra), which is an obvious exaggeration, 
We are, however, not told about the actual quantity of a 
particular cloth, which could be brought by those prices, 
In any case, it apvears from this work, that re the 7th 


century textile materials were rather expansive, 


The Samaraiccakena°°8 of Haribhadra, — 


written probably in the 2nd quarter of the 8th century , 
(he certainly flourished before Udyotana, who. wrote his 


' Kuvalayamala in Saka 700), also gives a lot of information _ 


: F ; ~ : Tat 
on textile materials like dukula, anstike , cinamsukea, 


Ts f . a * 
ardha-cinamsuka, devadushya, kshauma, patavasa, valkala, 


kambala ste. We have already Seed on dulkuta, Several 
3 Fe 


types of amdukas are knownto Kalidasa like sitanduka, 


sgt S we Fa Ut . . 
arunaiisuka, raktandéuka and nilamduka, Amsuka was a kind 


: Be ee ete DEO. chs .f 
of soft silk and ths Acaranga mentions amduke and. 
7 371 
cinamguka separately, The Adiourdna of Jinasena, it is 


interesting to note, mentions white, red and blue ainda: a 

372 ; 
In the Harshacarita we have a referetee to amsukoshni hapattika, 
which means a fine silken cloth, tied round the forehead, 


eae : * me 
However, cinamsuka was superior to other kinds of amsgukas. 


By ardhacinamguka, it appears, that Haribhadra had in mind 
a type of mixed silk-cloth and it was certainly inferior in 


° inne | ae a + ; 
comparison to cinamsuka, The devadushya cloth mentioned in 


es aoe 
the Samaraiccakaha, 2 is referred to in the Jain canonical 
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B74 oo B76 
texts and also the Adipurana , It was meant to be worn 
376 377 
by the rich people. The Dussayugam, as noted by J.C. Jain 
378 


is referred to in the Majjhima Nikaya. V.S. Agrawala is of 
the opinion that devadushya was a kind of costly cloth, 

, 379 
placed usually over stupas, The Kalpasitra represents Lord 


Mahavira as wearing this particular cloth, 


The Kuvalayamala of Udyotana also 
throws a flood of light on the textiles of the 8th century, 
and as noted by P.S. seen, no less than forty-nine types of 
clothes have been mentioned in this text. A earned of this 
would showy that the list includes not only the dneaes used 
by the rich people, but also thoss of the common people, 


like civara (188,18) malina-kucela (155.14), cira (41.18,47.30 
384 
ete. atc.) 3 rallaka, mentioned in thts work, is actually a 


type of blanketjas we learn from the Mereiesche “4 is the 
same as Ha-la-li of Yuan Giang ’ eh has been explained 
by him, as a texture, from the ipol of wild animal, That 
pilgrim further says that this rticular thing was prized as 
a matsrial for clothing. As we will see presently, it is also 
mentioned by Somadeva, | 
Another intsresting name in the 

384 
Kuvalayamala is netra-yugala, We are told by the author 
that in the city of Vinita (Ayodhya) there was a separate 
shop for this cloth’ We are further told by Udyotana. that 


S fa. 
netrapata was imported to the market of Surparaka by the 
(SSS F ® 
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386 — 
merchants of that famous city-port , It is also mentioned by 


387 38'8 
Bana in his Hargacarita and Kalidasa in his Raghuvam mS@ . 


Mallinatha, the commentator of this work, explains it as 


89 
amguka_ (silt). Even in the works, of late medieval period, 


: 90 
the word netra (meaning silk-cloth) has aniwited. 


The Yadastilakacampu of Somadeva contains 
of lot of infornationg on textile-materials, We have the 


: r 2 wz Kw baad = 
terms like netra, cina, oitra-pati, patola, Foncukasvarabans, 


390, 
colaka, gandataka, hansatulika ete . The first two terms have 


ae yen oe GE = 


already been explained. The word cina stands for gina-pat a or 


392 
Chinese silk; citra-pati has been explained by the cominentator , 


of this work, as a fine cloth with beautiful design. The 


393 © 
Harshacarita knows citra-pat ; oviuate explains it as a 


type of Assamese silk, Patola was probably a kind of Gujarati 
399 . 396 
Sari , Tegfiouka — 2 sort of bodice and is frequently mentioned 
397 
in the Sanskrit literatures varabana » mentioned in this text , 
398 
according to both the’ ‘Amarakosha and the commentator of the 
399 
Yafastilaka , is the same as kancuka, But it appears to be a 
hoo 
type of defensive coat, as mentioned in the Harsacarita, 


Golaka was also kind of defensive coat, which according to 


40'{ 
the Yagastilakacampu, was pees by the Gauda soldiers. Candataka 


40 
according to the Amarakosha a at kind of loin-cloth, used by 


40. 
both men and women. It is mentioned, as noticed by Motichandra , 


0; 
in the detapatha Briel and it was according to Sayana, 


405 
made of silk, But in the Yagastilakacampy passage, we ara told, 


a 406 
that it was made of skin,Hamsatulika was a kind of bedsheet. 
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The above discussion, though brief, abundantly 
proves that the Jain literature of our period, is a great 
store-house of information, so far as dress and textile 


materials are concerned. 


Section:-(vi) : Ornaments. . 


Indians were fond of ornaments even from the 
early Vedic period. Several types of ornaments have been 
mentioned in the various Vedic texts tagindtie Gone: (uate 
dressing), Karnagobhana (eating), Kumba heedamancert 


400 41g = 
Korira (head- sae) Khadi (anklet), Tirita (diadem Nishka 


41% 41h. 41.§ 
(necklace) , Nyocani, Pravarta (round-ornament), Prakasa, 
416 417 418, 4194 42.0 
ae Phana veg i sala Maria, Ruka aise of gold), 


423 
Vimukte N(seeet i; vedas (wearing strong rings), Sankha 


(pearl- ogee saul’ (porcupine quill), stake oineey, 


426 
Sthagara, Pen "Cscwiana’ Qs. 


Most of the above mentioned ornaments are also 
mentioned tthe later iitaabare:; That Indians were fond of 
ornaments and finery is ever mentioned by classical writers, 
Megasthenes speaks of the love of Indians fe finery and 
eunanenee The epics also often fefer to various types of 
ornaments and & the Pagitacariyein of Vimala refers to a number 
of ornaments like Sirabhiiginas (head-ornarient) which may be 
identical with Kumba | orkarina of the Vedic texts, Muluta , 


- m 
e 
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& ye ats 
(crown), Kinta (diadem) which is the same as Tirita of Vedic 
texts. It also te fers to Cudam aman which was also special type 
of head-ornament,. Elsewhere this Cuddmani si mentioned as 

. 7 ——— ) 
dikhamani. For the decoration.of the ears we have terms like 

s : : Ryd 

Kanya-\undala » which is the same as Haryakundala ag those 


wns 
ear-rings: studded with games were called Nani jundala, The 


ox 
Vedic term HK ear-ring,as we have already seen,was Rarmnasobhanae, 


We have the popular word for necklace viz., Hana , which may be 


the same as niga ie@,. golden nacklace, mentioned in the Vedic 


texts, There is also reference to Kanthasutra in the Paumacariyam ; 


For armeornament we get the term Keura_ and also Homakahkana ; 
which probably signifies t® modern bracelet. We have also terms 


Like Anguleyaya_ and Mudra. Some other ornaments are also 


referred to in this text. The Paumacariyan further informs us 
that ornaments were equally popular amongst both the a 
testimony supported by the evidence of contemporary sculpters, 

The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira written in the 
early @th cantury 4.D., gives us a very detailed list of ernamahte 
most of which are mentioned in the Jain texts of our period 
(600-1000 A.D.). The 7th-century Jain commntary viz., the 


Nisitha Curni mentions various types of omanents most of which 


are also found in the Brhatsamhita and Baha's works, We have 
. ~ = : 7 


for example Kirita and Mukuta for head-ornaments which as we 


have already noted, ks ‘been also mentioned by Vimala. According 
| “43D 
to Yuan Chwang , only the kings and nobles in his time used to 
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wear head-ornaments and various other types of ornanents 
like rings, bracelets and necklaces, In this connection 

: Se 432 - 
we may refer to the evidence of the Bomex where we 


find Kirita and Oud amani are described as the head-ornaments 


of the kings coming to meet Tarapida, The Nisitha Gurnd 


433 
deseribss patta as a golden ornament measuring four fingers. 


The Brhatsamhita it is interesting to hote, mentions five kinds, 
of patta meant for the king, queen, crown-prince, army-chief 


and for one. upon whom the king is pleased to confer this 
435 
privilege. bah To denote ear-rings the Nigithe Curni uses 
ABE: 
the terms kundala and karnabharana and in the Kadambari we 


have the term karnapura, For the necklace we get several 


words in the Migitha Curni like hare, ardhahdre, ekavali, 
muktavali, ratnavali, kanakdvali, etc, The lara has been 


described as a eighteen -stringed pearl apebioxs re 


noted by M, Son, Malati in the Harsacarita is represented as 


vearing nara, 2 which according to V.S, Agrawala,was 
actually a necklace of nice big pearls, ao The ardhahara 
according to the Nisitha @urni was made of nine strings and 
ekavali is a necklace having poingle chain with mlti- 
coloured pearls, It is also mentioned in the Brhatsamhita 


hn 44-0 
and the earlier works Anerakose and the Arthagastra, - The 


muktavali was evidently a necklace of pearls; kanakavali 


of gold and ratnavali of precious stones, 


Among other types of ornaments referred to 
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in the Misitha Cfirni we mey mention armlets (tudiva), 
bracelets (kedaga or balaya) the finger-rings (mdra), 
anklets (nupuxa) and some other types of ornaments have 
been mentioned in the text, Even flowers were widely 
used as ornaments, Even the Vedic people also had a 
weklness for decorating their person with seviseaes 
As noted by Saletore, several Gupta and 
post-Gupta epigrephs refer to ornanents worm by royal 
personalities and the ladies, Most of the names of the 
ornaments, as we have already noted, occur not only in the 
Jain works but also in the earlier Vedic and epic tests. 


Nemes like cidamani, Hara, kaustubha (breast-jewel), ete., 


are mantioned in the Gupta epigraphs, ‘Two Valabhi inscriptions 


of a somevhat later date mention mauktike-alamiira (pearl 


“Ah 
ornaments) and kataka (bracelet on the forearm), . The 


same author hasunoted the fact that most of the ornaments 
mentioned in literature have been depicted in the paintings 
of Ajanta including those of tha head, breast, neck, and 


ears eter 


' A very useful list of ornaments of the 8th 


century will be found in the Rivelavaizaa of Udyotanasuri, 
We are reproducing below the entire list: 4) attha- 
kenthavabharana, (2.22) 14) avetapga (1,14), 144) ratnakanthilg 
(1.11), iv) kateke (14,20), v) kebistitra (25.6), vi) minikies 


3 


katake (30,3), vii) lalamiha-kataka (187-28), viii) kanci 
} ® tt 
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(234,10), ix) kenivalenc’ (254,14) x) kernaphnla 


(57.16, 160,10), x4) kinking (255.21), x40 Jomdala 


(56.21, 93,9), xiii) manikundala (186,32, 194,10), 


xiv) ratnakundals (19.16), av) jalamala (255.21) xvi) 146640, 
xvii) gamilla (254.14), xviii) nupura (14.29, 166.28), 


xix) maninupure (157.30, 234.8) xx) patala (115.10), 


7 


xxi) mahamiuta (9.1, 168,10), xxii) mila (14.8), 


xxiii) miktavali (182, 24),xxiv) mktahara (6, 25,2529) 
xxv )mskhale (50,17, 157,30, 255.21), xxvi) manimekhald 
(255.21), xxvii) ratnavell (83,24), xxviii) natrialahlara 
(160,26), xxix) rasana (85,14, 252,10), 2x) manirasana 


(25.5, 85,9 ), xxxi) runnenala (11,22)) xxxit)"vanamala 


(194,10, 246,21), socckdi) velave (2.22, 4.29, 7.21), 
xxxiv ) manivalaya (1.2), xxxv) vaiiavantinala (194,10), 
zxcv) svarnajatileomsharetna (8,24), xoxxvii ) suverna 
(7,28), scowiii) hare (24,21, 83.14, 161,25), xxackx) 


harayali (254.15), xxx) givasutte (11.16), xxi) 


gakkela (83.9), xocii) calanapatta (212,12), xxxxili) 


manikkapatta (84,14), sxxxxiv) valekkhalayi (83.4), 


ord 
xxocxv ){darima (25, 14-15). 


As we have already seen the majority of 
the names of this list are othe r wise lmown, Regarding 
the expression atthitthe there is some controverse, According 
to Prof, A, N. Bpadhi f,ise it means a silver necklace, It 


447 
is more probable that it was a particular type of very 


a 
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heavy silver necklace in which there were eight separate 
bende, see we 

silver coins, Xanci mentioned here was work by women in 

the west and is also otherwise mentioned in other literary 


text. Rasena was also a type of kanci and according to 


\4AB ow - - xs 
the jnera kos’ 8 kanei, mekhala and ragana meant the same — 


ornament, Dama according to the Kv alayemala was an ornament 
eit ia Pe bate tn Othe "449 
of the neck, The actual expression in the relevant passage ~ 

en ee ~ _, 4§0 ale ies 
is patehademe., In the Adipurana we have the words mekhaladama — 


and kancidama, The Sama raiccakaha uses the expression 


manimekhala and ornament of the waist which as noted by: 
45 


4) 
Yadav" has been also mentioned in works like ths 


Bhagevati, Adipurana and the Yadastilaka, 


Most of the oo of the Kuvalavanala 
52° 


also occur in the Samaraiccakaha yhich as we Imow,isa 

: ft ~ 
work of practically the same period, The Yasastilakacampy 
give also anf exhaustive list of ornaments work on differant 


£ Cul- 7 
parts of the body, For the head-ornem&m Somadeva uses the 


expression kirita, mauli, yatta, and mukuta; for gar-rings 


we get terms such as avatamsa, karnapura, karnika, karnotpala, 
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kundala ete. It appearsfrom the Yabastilaka that 


avatamsa was generally fashioned from leaves and flowers, 


We have already come hg the word karnapura and it appears 
from the Yadastilakecampy that karnika was wor by men and 


specially soldiers, To denote a necklace we have words 


like ekavali » Ranthika, mauktikadama, hara and hara aati, 
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In this connection the Horshacarita tel) us a story 
regarding ekdvali which was obtained by Nagarjuna from the 
snake- king Vasuki, Nagarjuna afterwards gave it to his 
friendé the datavahana king, which later came into the 
pogsession of ths Buddhist philosopher Divékeramitra which 
the latter presented to the great Harsha, 


ae , 456 
An interesting name in the: Yagastilaka 


is urmika which means ring, This name also occurs in Bana's 
457 
Harshacarita, Another interesting ornament mentioned dia 


Somadeva is hinjiraka which was worn on the feet of beaufitul 


women and according to the ‘mune & was the same as 
nupura, Another similar ornament in Yelastilale is = lakets 
which is also mentioned in Bana's Harshacarita, “°° Tt was 
almost sams as nupura. a Somadeva also réfers to another 


ornament called hamsaka which almost looked like nupura. 
462 
A character of Yasastilaka has been represented as wearing 


hansake made of brass (kamsahamsaka). 


The above discussion of the various typss of 
ornaments show that the Indians belonging to both ths sexes 
of the early medieval psriod were quite fond of weartie 
' various types of alankaras ynade of almost all the available 
mateias. However, among the men only persons belonging to the 
aristocratic class were particularly fond of ornaments, This 


is apparent from the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Ae he 


+ 
Chwang,who remarks thet Kegtriyas and, Brehnanas ‘of his time 
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were clean-handed and unostentatious, He, however, adds 

that the aristocratic people of his time wore ornaments of 
almost every kind including rings, bracelets and necklaces, 
He further says that wealthy mercantile people (apparently 
the Yaidyas) wore only bracelets, Regarding the ornaments 


of women, however, Yuan Chwang is completely silent, 


Section (vii) +: Cosmetics 


The ‘se of cosmetics was Imown to 
Indians from very early times and even in the Vedic period 
both men and wonen used cosmetics like anjana (collyrium), 
sthagara, fa. fragrant powder) and also sandal a 
However, it was only as late as the Gupta period, that 
we find widespread use of all kinds of cosmetics and 
perfumery, It is apparent from a study of the literary 
works of the Gupta. period that wealthy persons of both sexes 
profusely used cosmetic articles, Various types of 
perfumed oils, fragrant powders, scents and other 
Eiesesenias have been mentioned in the works of the Gupta 
period, We are told that at the tims of bath, the hair 


og 
was perfumed with the frankinscense of the Jafdguru, lodhra 


~ dust and dhiva and the limbs were scented with musk, . 


Regarding the. hair-0i1, we learn from the Brhatsamhita 


that‘a particular type of oil emitting the scent of the 
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Campaka flower was artificially produced from a combination 
465 _ 466 

of different plants, The Agni purana also refers to 

the preparation of a kind of perfumed oi1, However, the 


early Indians paid more attention to the different types of 


x hw. 
substances, There we have references to Padmacatnt (powder 


made from fotus-leaves) Gandanacurna (powder rBerden from 
sandal -wood) nighctimns (powder from kidney-beaje) and 
also to powders made from castor-oil plants and dry 

aS _ 467 468 
vegetables in the Nisitha Curni, The same work 
mentions also several types of perfumes like sandal-wood 
(candana), musk (migada), camphor (Kappira), aloe wood 
(aguru), saffron (finiienma), olibanum (turukkha), In 
this connexion, Bana in his iia gives us the very 
inte resting information that after taking his bath the prince 
Candrapida vas taken to the verfuming room where his limbs ~» 
were anointed with Gandana and funigated with the fragrage on 
of saffron camphor and musk, The Chinese pilgrim, Ieteing” 
also writing in the 7th century, apparently refers to the 
Indian gustom of preparing the scent or paste, According 
to him, the sandal-yood or aloe =wood etc, were first 
erushed, then mixed with water until it became muddy, 


and in this manner the scented paste was prepared, Some 


month perfumes were prepared by mixing the crushed nutmeg, 


vA 
ov 
v4 
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musk, camphor ete,, with the juice of mango- fruit and honey, 


Tt was enriched with the scent of Parijata ae This is ase 


+ 


4G 
recommended ‘in us Brhatsaihita . Lhe ‘Benim ens” ; nies 


refers to spas eens sineeectaned by combining small 


cardamons, cloves, nutmeg, kankola, jatipatra ete, Almost 


all the works of the Gupta and post-Gupta period refer to 


the. practice of imressing fists on the forehead which 
473 


was made either of the paste of haritala or candana, A 
special calss of actieaas wh manufactured different types 
of cosmetics have been mentioned in the Brhatsainita as 
gandheyulctiiiis or gandhayuktivid a teencbi ia. As a matter 


ATR 
of fact, tha ‘Brbatsambita gives an elaborate account of 


various perfumes and powders. 


: 476 
-In the Samaraiccakaha there are also copious 


references to various type of items used as cosmetics, We 
may mention here the following :- candana, kuinkuma, angaraga 
gandhodaka , haricandana, padma. Page alakta, tilaka, turushka, 
karpira, sindara, kasturi, tabula etc. However, not all 
these things were used as cosmetics, Tambyla , for example, 
was consumed after meals, and it is mentioned in both ee 
and sufrutadgaibites. The consumption of tambula has also 
been recommanded in the Kamasutra and other texts and ths 


brhats amhita dedlares that tambula arautaiee love, adds to 


physical charm, perfumes the mouth, gives strength, dispels 


474 
phtegmatic diseases ete. In other Jain works of our period 
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there are references to ocnsunption of betel leaves, The 
Nisitha oumnt, for example, mentions several times, the 
seantade of betel-sating. The betel leaves were usually 
consumed along with five spices jeiphale (nutmeg), kakkola 
‘(cinnamon )kerpara (camphor), nie 2 (cloves) and pugaphala 
(areca-nut), In the Harshacarita, another seventh-century 


text, we ara told that the pustaka-vacaka (reader) ,Suarsti, 


had heightened the glow of his lips by several applications 
of Mey Bana's description of Sudrshti is worth quoting 
in this connection, "Soon the reader Sudrshti was observed 
approaching, wearing a pair of silken Paundra slotii, pale 

as the’ outer corner of the peacock's eye; his sectarial 
lines were painted in gorocana and clay from a sacred pool 
blessed at the-end of his bath; his hair was made sleek 
with oil and myrobolan,a thick bunch of flowers, kissing 
his short top-knot,, added a touch of spruceness, the glow 
of his lips had bsen heightened by several applications of 
betel, and a brilliance imparted to his eyes by the use of 
a stick of collyrium;he had just dined and his dress was 
decorous and reepectable! , This description by Bana is 
almost unique in Sanskrit literature and shows that eyan the 
men of that period were fond of beautifying their person. 
The Bhagavata Pires also refers to the practice of applying 
kutkuma , ahgaraga, candana etc. , on the body and even dn 


A8t 
earlier works ge have similar aasenieviosa’ 
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The qicastiasvassinen’ Gonteene several 
useful items connected with cosmetics. They are anjana, 
kajjala, aguru, alaktaka, kunkuna, karpira, candrakavala, 
tamaladala, dholi, tambula, patavasa, pishatare, manahgila, 
mrgamada, yakshakerdana (this was prepared by mixing several 
things like karpura, kasturi, aguru, and kankola). Other 
writers have also mentioned yakshkardama enian was a kind 
of pastewhich according to the medical writers was prepaged 
by mixing kumkuma, kasturi, karpura, candana and Pr 


Somadeva. also mentions harirohana and sindura. 


The sieves of the hair of early Indians, 
from the days of the Harappan civilization, is proved by the 
available finds from the Indus Valley sites, In the later 
period also, men spat vonen lovingly adorned their hair and 
Kalidasa, as observed by Saletore, aftem refers to coiffures 
of his days. The great seventh-century writer Banabhatta 
represents Bhandi , the materhal cousin of Harsha , as having 
sidelocks of curely hair at the age of ee Even some 
subordinate chiefs are represented in the Harshacarita as 
wearing peacock-feathers on their top-knots, The custom of 
keeping long hair is evan mentioned in the Buddhist literature 
where we find reférence to a lLambacnlaka colaeeae: Bana's 
pustakevacaka Sudrshti, also, had a bunch of flowers in 
his short top Boe. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang also 

49.0 


refers to various usages in connection with coiffure , A 


study of the different paintings of Ajanta also supports 


21 


the evidence of Kalidasa, Yuan Chwang and other writers, regarding 


hair-dressing in early times, 


Some more information on tha arrangement 
of hair of women has been given in the Kuvalayamala of 
Udyotanasuri, In this connection we come across words like 
dhammilla-vinyasa, which was a kind of hair-style, mentioned 


a 
yu 


#iso not only in the Harshacarite , but even Kalidasa's 


eS ea 


Raghuvaniga and Somadeva's Yadastilakecampy, According to- 


Prof, V. S. Agrawala, the word dhamilla comes. from ancient 


Tamil damila or tamila, In this coiffure the hair was drawn 


together in one big top=knot as shown in the figure of a 

woman in cave Mo,'17 at Ajanta. Prof, Agravala further remarks 
that this Sepehedias capi of dressing the hair was introduced 
Pre BOAT Tae: 4) She Clbeesbethod eke already noted by 
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us, Somadeva in his Yadastilale mentions this type of :thair-do. 


a 2S 
Another type of hair dressing mentioned «in! thé Kuvalayena ta 


om 


was kedaprabhare. We are told that the Kedaprebhdre of Lord 
Mahavire was fashioned by Indra himself, This particuler 
hair-style was meant primarily for man, but sometimes even 
women also used it, qt is also mentioned by Somadeva in 

his ee ei ated In this type of hair giyle2tlouses 
were profusely used and the hair was so arranged that it 
looked like a crown on the head, Some other terms mentioned 


495 
in connection with hair-dressing in the Knvaleyamala are 


= a = > 496 

jatakalapa , cudalahkara, simanta etc, The Yagastilakacampu 
— —_ 

adds a few more like venidanda, juta, kuntalakalapa etc. We 
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should also mention in this connection that a type of hair 
referred to by Varahamihira in the 


dye (mardhajaraga) 
497 ok 
Brhatsamhita, In this connection Prof. A.M, Shast}e refers 


to an older text called Navanitake which mentions as many 
_ as eleven hair-dye recipes ‘and refers to forty-six ingredients 


438 
employed in their preparation, 


Section (viii) : Food And Drinks. 


aT 


Indians fron the earliest time, were 
addicted to practically all types of food, The .relevant 
references in the Vedic ae show that people in those 
days used to consume both the vegebarian and the non-vegetarian 
food. Among the vegetarian preparations, these made of, milk 


‘ 


were quite popular, for example, amiksha (clotted cards), 


kshira (Se milk), kepLrellione (rice cocked with milk), 
ghrta (ghee), dadhi (sour milk), navanite (fresh butter), payas 
(a type of boiled swestned milk) etc. These milk products 
were also quite popular in later times and the references to 
them will be found in almost all important Jain and non-Jain 
works of our suites! Food prepared from apbepaat types of 
vegetable also were quite popular and so also non-vegetarian 


Soe 
items 


In the two epics also wa. have references 


; _ Bol 
to non-vegebarian items of food, In the Ramayana there is 
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a direct reference to the roasting of Rohita and other 


types of fish for the purpose of consumption, In the 


_,, - 50% | 
Mahabharata we find Draupadi offering Yayadratha various 


types of meat as breakfast (pratarada), Such references can 


easily be multiplied . However, in the later period, it 
appears y that the vegetarian food became more popular and 

we have the very important evidence of Fa-hien who tells 

us that in Madhyadeda, the people do not touch flesh or even 
intoxicating drinks and even items like onions and garlic 
were avoided, However, from other sources we definitely 

know that the consumption of non-vegetarian items continued 
in the Gupta and post Gupta periods. KeLAaaoS” often refers 

to the practice of eating of flesh and fish, It appears that 
Fa-hien, who was devout and ofhodox Buddhist, probably never . 
visited any residence of non-Buddhists and other market-places 
and therefore, could not form any correct idea about the 

items of food of the local people. He, however, notes that 

the ensBles sold meat, which implied that soms other people 


used to consume meat in the Gupta period. 


In this connection we have also the very 
valuable evidence of YuaneChwang » who visited India in 
the first half of the 7th century, According to him along 
with milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar-candy, cakes and 
parched grain, fish, mutton, venison etc., were also taken 
as occasional daieties. This proves that the non-vegetarian 


food, though not much popular, was consumed by the ordinary 
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people, That Chines @ pilgrim further add, that the "flesh 
of oxan, asses, elephants, horses, pigs, dogs, foxes,wolvas 
lions, monkeys, opes etc, is forbidden and those who eat such 
food become cartons” 

The evidence of Bana's Harshscarita | also 
shows that non-vegetarian food was consumed freely by 
soldiers in particular. We are told that the bharikas 
(bearers of kitchen appurtenances ) were er goats 


(vardhrina) tied to the tongs of pigs skim (yaraha-vadhra), 


er 


tangles of hanging sparrows (gatakajuta), forequarters of 

venison (harinagcatuke)., young rabbits (gigu-dagaka) ete; 
fl, ods ‘ 

along with vegetarian items like saka-vatra (herb-pots), 


bambo-shoots (vetragra) and other milk-products. 


The Jain texts of both the earlier and 
later period also directly confirm the evidence of the above 
mentioned works regarding the nature of Sddd a consumed 
by one predecessors. The extremely interesting Yigitha Curni, 
written by Jinadasa, in the second half of the 7th century 
gives us a lot of information on the daily items of food of 


India at that time. The following vegetables are mentioned 


. ~ m 
in that text alabu (Lagebnarea vulgaris) a suri ( a kind 


of Brassica), kalaya (field pea), kovidara (Bauhinia Yariegata), 


kusumbha (safflower) lasuna (garlic root), mulage. (radish), 


nimba (margosatree), nipvhava (flat beans), palamdu(onion), 


sana (crotalaria janke) sarisave (mustard) niluppala(blue 
a te 508 that 
lotus), valumka (cucumber) etc. There is Little doubt | some 


other vegetablesalso were consumed in those days, The 
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1 BO! 
sudrutasamhita, ? the well-knowned medical test has 
gégen a much more elaborate list of vegetablesin its section 


‘ 5640 
entitled gakavarga, The medical work of Caraka also has 


given an even nore detailed list of vegetables, The _ 


Yadastilakacenpi’ ok” Somadeva mentions almost all types 
of vegetables, referred to in the above mentioned medical 
texts,; | 

That different types of meat and fish 
were éonsoned in those days is also proved hy the Jain 
texts of both Sroccanea and post-Gupta periods, It should, 
however, bé remembered that the Jains themselves were addicted 
mostly to vegetarian food, but their authors have to refer 
to non-vegetarian food because other people had some ~ 
passion for them, The eminent authority J. G ae 
quotes from a few Jain canonical texts to show the popularity 
of meat-eating in ancient India, That the Jains, themselves 
did not approve of meat-eating is proved by the highly 
interesting story, told in the Unteradnveyana,”'* 
according to shih, art tanfi renounced the world when he 
he say a herd of cattle ready for slaughter for his ensuing 
Marriapesfestival, The uncompromising attitude of the 
sarly Jains towards non-vegetarian food is also proved 
by the statement of the canonical texts the Vinemeleitas 
according to which, the medical authority Dhanvantari had 


to go to hell for prescribing msat-diet, 
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_ ‘The eer Vimala, one of tha 
earliest non-canonical texts of the Jains, represents 
Mlecchas and other lower classes as consuming the flesh of 
meat, However, according to it the eaters of meat go to 
hell, The same work refers to the eating of fish, 

.. deer and birds, The eating of bull by the Mlecchas 
(Ron-gryans) is mentioned in one place of the Puen 
It appears that from the early Christian period, the pure 
Aryans avoided the eating of the flesh of bull, buffalo and 
other big animals and this is also confirmsd by the evidence 
of Yuan-Chwang, quoted atous: 

The Nigithe agin’ "Pike the author of 
the Paumaceriyam, represents the people belonging to the 
lower strata of society as consuming meat, That the © 
Brahmanas used to consume meat during Yajnas is also proved 
by the relevant passages of this hak issuers as 


SRE Dn = 
M, Sen notes, the Nigitha Curni refers to the mat-eating 


by other types of people during feasts and wine-drinking, 


The meat was available in the mawkets and the hunters, 


Nath 
according to the same textf, were employed [people to 
52a 
bring meat, Various preparations for boiled as well 


‘as fried meat and meat-soup were known, In some feasts, 
; a 523 
as we learn from the Nisitha Curni , meat and fish 


served first and then rice and other things (odanadi) 
were served, Tha soup of the meat was supposed the to 


: a 524 
be highly beneficial for health, ° 
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‘The 8th century work the Samaraiccakaha 


of Hari bhadra supports the testimony of the Nigitha Gurni 
regarding the consumption of non=vegetarian dist, Ii refers 
to the eating fish, pig, goat, sagaka sear We have 
already seen the according to the Harshacarita, the soldiers 
used to consume the flesh of goat, rabbit and deer, The 


Samaraiccakeha also refers to the cooking of meat with 


5 
different spices, 


The orthodéx Digambara g? writer 
Somadeva, while condemning the eating of non-vegetarian 
food, records that the Kapalikas, Kaulas and other types of 
deivas and Saktas used to consume the flesh of verious aie 
The Kshatriyas had a special love for meat and we are told 
that Angirtenetd herself was fond of flesh, It appears fron 
this text also that the Brahmanas consumed food during 
religious foeteecie. 

Along with vegetables and non-vegetables, 
fruits also ae axtaneively taken as food from early times, 
The popularity of mango has been repeatedly mentioned in 


various Jain texts; but we have, at the same time, the 


ae — 529 
warning in the Nigitha Curni that excessive consumption 


Lc 
of this fruit causes the disease called cholera (vig e), 
ay 50 
The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang also records: ths 
povularity of mango in Indie in his time (7th century), 


He also records that tamarind (ante), madhuke, (Bassia 
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Latifolia), Badana (fasete ), kavittha (wood-apple), 


amaleka (myrobolan), tinduks (diospyros), narikela,jack- 


fruit etc., wera quite popular, As a matter of fact, as 
53h - : 

that pilgrim notes, it was impossible for him to enumerate 

all kinds of fruits of India and the evidence of the two — 


532 . ... 533 
great medical texts, namely Sugruta and Cerakasatihitas 


also fully supports the testimony of that Chinese traveller, 
fhe iain dene refers to fruits like mango, pomegranate, 
rosesanole, wood-apples, grapes etc, It should be 

remembered that the Jain monks, who were vegetarians, had 

a special fancy #6r fruits and in the Pounackrivad © site 

is once represented as giving them fruits like naranga 
(orange), phanasa (Sanskrit panasa or bread-fruit), inguya 
(Terminalia gatappa), kayali (banana), Khajitra and coognut 


(ndliera, Sanskrit narikela), Similar lists of fruits will 


- 5346 
be found in ths Samaraiccaksha of Haribhadra and a more 


5371 
useful list in the Yasastilekacamou of Somedeva, 


So far as the drinks are concerned, 
Lt should be pointed out, that even from the Vedic period, 
the Indianswere fond of intoxicating drinks. The great 
popularity of Soma can easily be guased if we consider. 
that the ontire 9th book of the Sksamihita is dedicated 
to gree Afteryards, drinks brewed from honey, grapes 


and sugarcane and other agricultural products, became 


well-knowned and there was practigally no taboo on liquor 
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In anolent India, The Arthedéetre” of Kontilye has a 
section on the sale and manufacture of liquor, It is also 
known from the Periplus; composed in the first century 
A.D, that wine was imported into India and that Italian 


wine was preferred, although Laodicean and Arabian wines 

, - 5yl 

also were regularly imported. Both the Arthasastra 
. be 542, 

and the Jain Upanga text,/ Jivajivabhigama mention tha wine 


produced in Kapisi (part of Afghanistan) and it is also 
mentioned, probably for the first time in the AshtSanya oe 
of Panini, Our medical texts ascribed to sbeea and 
silea also have highly recommended the consumption 


of liquor, The Jain texts have generally condemned the 


drinking of liquor, The Paumacariyam of Vimala in a single 


passage has denounced the consumption of liquor (sura) 
, 46 


eh 
along with mahu (madhu) and meat (masa), -—- However, it 
often refers to the couoles drinking wine and generally 

547 548 
it was consumed by them in the night, It also refers 
to the fact that Kadambari (heatrtt Kayambari) wine was 
specially liked by Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, In 


this connexion the drinking=peg cashaka (feakrtt Casa ) 
has also been mentioned, Elsewhere in the Paymacariyan 


other varaééties of wines namely prasanna, madhu, sidhy ete, 
: 5 $0 
have been mentioned, 


551 
Although the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 


notes that wine was not taken by the Madhyadeda peoples 


the evidence of Kalidasa proves that wine was regularly 
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- 55% 
consumed in the Gupta pariod, Drinking of wins is 


mentioned in almost all the works of Kalidasa, including 
a 553 554 ions 558 
Malavikacnimitram, gelumiala, and the Kumarasambhavam, 


Even in the Jain works of our period (600 to 1000 A, D.,) 


we have several references to the drinking of wine, 


The 7th-century text the Nisiths 


Curni not only refers repeatedly to the drinkigg of wine, 


but also|yine shops or taverns, We are told in that texts 
that flags were hoisted over the wine-shops, particularly 
in HehBrigtre country, so that the monks could detect those 
taverns to anable them to refrain from accepting alms from 
tee This shows that the Jains in thoss days had a 
prodound hatred for Liquox, But references to them in 

the tae proves it popularity with ordinary people. 

In this connection another nehcosnby writer, namely, the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang makes a very clear statement, 
According to ane ths Kgtriyas drink a Liquor 
manufactured from vine ‘and the sagar=cone, and the Vaisyafs 


drink a type of strong distilled spirit; the Buddhist monks 


and the Brahmanas , according to him, drink syrup of erapsag. 


and of sugar-cane; the low mixed castes used to take all 


in 2.009 
kinds of drinks, The Wisiths Curni informs us, that 


only in times of sickness, the monks could take wine as 
4 560 
medicines. The Samaraiccakaha also condemns the drinking 


ow 2 BBE 
of wine, Ths evidence of Al-Biruni proves thafariakding 


eet 


{he 
was common only anong, Sdaras in his time and the upper 


castes were naturally forbidden to take wine, It appears 
that because of the strict attitude of the Jains and also 
of the later Smrti writers, intoxicating liquors gradually 


became unpopulary in India, 


Section (ix) +: Sports and Amusements 
mv 

Even in the Rg, Vedic period, a few 
of the popular games like hunting, gambling, chariot-racing : 
ete,, were quite well-known, However, from the Vedic literature 
we do not(dny concrete idea regarding games, which were 
popular among women, In ths epics alsop we get references 
to Sports, most of which are Inown from the Vedic texts, 
The Buddhist and Jain canonical works throw more light on 
the popular games, current among both man and women, There 
is little doubt that our ancient forefathers had a positive 
attitude tovards life, and left no stone unturned to make 
the fullest use of their leisure hours, In this section, 
we will discuss some of major games, mentioned in the Jain 


literature of our period, And let us take up hunting first, 


Mrgaya or hunting was Imown even from 


the earliest Vedic iptsratiosn, A few of our well-known 


ancient kings like Dushyanta’°d and Parikshit?°4 were greatly 


= ™ 065 
addicted to hunting, Panini in his Ashtadhyayi. recognises 
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te 
it as a major source of amusement and Patiijali in his 


Maha bhashya® O° 


throws much more Light on different types 

of Mrgaya, Kautilya refers to anitee as one of the 

four vices of kings, although according to him it is notqs cs 
great an evil as gambling, He further remarks that the 
regular practice of hunting is good for health, The 

ne vias of Vimala represents Vaj ra | karna of Dagapure 
as a hunter, The Samaraiccakals” of Haribhadra refers to 
hunting (akheta). It is mentioned in the Abtpurdna of 
Jinasena I, The ichansnitaacacn condemns this game, 


The Mhasollasa” ™” nentions 31 types of Mrgaya, The 


= 57: é 
Sth-century text the Kuttanimata 3 of Damodaragupta 


ee 574 
mentions it several times and uses words like akhetaka, a 


S 575 Z 
acchotana and Hreaya®”© 


for it, The Gupta gold coins 
prove the popeiari ty of hunting in the Gupta age, The 
kings and other aristocratic people of India were addicted 
to hunting even in the later period, The great savant 

' Hemacandra records in his Trishashtidaldkdpurushacarttan * 
that under his guidance, the king Ganseeee ia (of Gujarat) 


Us 
gave up hunting, which even Fabeyend others could not gives” 


UD, 


s 


Gambling was another type of popular 


game, which is mantioned in as early a text as ths 


Rksarihi eas?” * a hymn? 4 


in the last Book of that text 


represents adicer as lamenting the loss of his property 
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and other things in this geme, In the Mahabharata ye have 
the stories of Naha and Yuchishthira who were addicted to 
536 


this game and Kautilya®® in his Arthasastra regards it 


as a greater evil then hunting, Elsewhere ths Arthasagtre?®' 
mentions a few of the rules regarding gambling and 


punishments for cheating in this game, 


The Nisitha cient °F mentions the gam 


of dice (bukkana ) and states that the devakulas (temples) 
were the famous resorts of the gamblers, That the devakulas 
were sraqhantes by gamblers is also illustrated by the story 
of the defeated gambler in the Mrochakatika®°"/in nie 
Dadakundracarita 58% has praised site ote Zane y 
through the me of one of his characters, One of the 
friends of Bake ealiaa Akhandala, was an expert eae ae 
(akshika ) sa and another called Bhimaka an inveterate 
gambler (Kkitava), °° The Samaraiceakaha 589 wentions this 


popular game several times, and the Brhatganhita°°* 


also 


knows both auftejivin and kitava, It appears that a class 
of people took it up as a profession, and two of Bana's 

friends, mentioned above, were professional gamblers, The 
Brhathathaloda””? of Harishena has condemned this game in 


very strong language, 


Another popular game was Vabyalika 


(also ery which is feequently mentioned in the 
3590 


Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra, The kings and other 
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aristocratic people used to watch the game in which horses 


and elephants took part in a big play-ground called Yahyali, 
5ab 


It appears that it was like modern polo gama, The Adipurana, 
it is interesting to note, mentions this game, The . 
Manasollasa give valuable description of this particular 


game, 99% 


Another game, which was very popular 
among women was Kandukaekrida, It is mantioned in the 
59 
Amarakosha, $ where we have its second name as genduka, 


The JayamahzalS Yomentary of ths Kamasutra includes it 


under Balekrida mentioned by Vatsyayana, -The Samaraiccakaha 
598 AE 0G 

mentions it prominently — and ,Adipurana of Jinasena 

I also knows this games, which was & popular among royal 


ladies, However, the most beautiful déscription of this 


gama will be found in the Dabakumaracari ta’? of Dandin 

who has used in this connexion, the express on anduistgaya. 
the festival oe: agate In this account we are told of the 
great skill of the princess of Damalipta dausiice name of 
Tamralipta) of the Suhma country, It appears from the 
description that this particular game was quite pooular 

in Bengal, The 7th-century Jain commentary Nisitha Guns °°9 
also refers to this game, Kalidasa too, refers to this 


666 
game, 


Swimming was also quite popular and the 
various types of water-sports are mentioned in both the Jain 
and the non-Jain literature of the period under review, The 


: 1; 606 Beate an 
Raghuvamdéa of Kalidasa describes this game qutte infa 
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number of verses, in which the royal ladies took part. 


— —_ 60: — - 
The Nigitha Curni ee to this game, The hivaloverala” 


also mentions this game quite prominently, The Jain 
Harivamga gives a poetical description of water-sport at 
tare In connexion with water=sports, various 
types of artificial instruments have been mentioned, not 
only in the Jain literary texts like the Yadastilakacampy 


and the Kumarapalacarita but also in works like Kadambari 
Se ee a 


and the Samarangasubradhara, 605" 


The wrestling was quite popular fran 


very early times, Ths Vaishnava Harivemda®° nas a good 


description of wrestling match between Krshna-Baladeva 


brothers and Canura and Mushtike, It slould be remembered 


that in ancient India some of ths games were held during th 


- sre 6OF 

Samajas or festivals, In the Mahabharata, Lee are told, 
that in the festival held before the marriage of Draupadi 
at Kampilya several types of gamas were played, Elsewhere . 


Sas aoa 60: 
also the Mahabharata, . deseribes the wrestling bout 


between Jarasandha and Bhima, Both wrestling and boxing 
(mallayuddha and bahuyuddhe ) are mentioned in the Migitha 
oun, O°7 The Jain canonical commentaries” refer toa 
great weestler called Athans who was a resident of 


Wjayint. The se texts!" also refer to a wrestling match, 


a! Se! ee 
which was held every year af duvparale, under ‘the patronage 


3 
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of its king Sinhagiri,°'* who was a great patron of thig 


game, Another wrestler called Phalihamalle, has been 
613 


mentioned in ths early Jain commentari a of Jinadasa, 
He was a resident of a village near Bhygukeccbs, it 
appears fron these references that wrestling was 

specially popular in Western India, It is interesting 
to note that the story regarding Attana and his disciple 


614 


Phalihamalla, is also told in the Dharmopadesamala of 


- i 
Jayasiiifa, written in the 9th century, in this story we 


pBien 
also coms across the express nalla-mehusava (mallomahotsava)o™ 


Several other lesser games and 


amusements are also mentioned in the Jain texts of our 


period, The cock-fighting (tamracidayuddha) was also 


616 ana 
618 7 Sean bly 
A Jain story referred to by Meyer, (describes 


beautifally a senehr alerts 


quite popular and is mentioned both by Dandin 
. 617 
Bana. he 
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CHAPTER-W 


Economie Life 


Section (i) : Agriculture 


From the earliest times Agriculture was 
the most ‘usapean occupation of the vast majority of tha Indian 
people, Excavations at various Harappan sites have proved that 
maj ority of the well-lmown agricultural products ware known $o 
the people of those deys. ‘The Vedic literature contains the - 
nangs of almost all the major agricultural products, _A passage 
of the gatavatha Bratmana’ mentions the following popular 
products - yribi, yava, tile, mashes, ans, privaiva, godbiina, 
-masiia, Khale and kala, ‘The epico - Puranic Mterature also 
throws a flood of light on the advanced stage of agriculture, 
particularly in northern India, A very useful list of 
agricultural products is given in that great madiexal text, 
namely the Sudrate Sobhita. The Jain works also of our 
period not only give us sufficient information on agricultural | 
products 


2 
with agriculture, 


but also enlighten us on several other things connected 


Our Surti texts prescribe, that the Brahmanas 
and Kiitriyas should always” shun the agricultural profession, 
But in actual practice somtimes persons be longi ng to bigher 
caste did not hesitate to become farmers, But the Tatekos 7 


4e = 
and the: Pancatantra know of Brahmana agriculturalists, It is 
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quite natural that a vast majority of the Bréimanas, who 
lived in villages, could not permanently avoid this 
particular profession, A few fortunate and wealthy members 
of the two higher castes could afford to keep labourers 

and. slaves, but not the ordinary Brahmanas ,who were not lucky 
“enough to receive royel favours, It further appears that 
majority of the Vaidyas of this period were attracted towards 
trade, and sgriculture therefore was left largely to the 
gadres, ‘This explains why the 7th-century traveller Yuan 
Chuang” observes that the Sidres, in his time looked after 
agricultural operations and tha Vaisyas were mainly traders 
who “barter commodities and pursue gain far and near", 
However, it is somewhat surprising that even in the 10th 
century AeDey according to Jain Somadeva® a Vaidyas should 
pursue agriculture and cattle-rearing alongwith trade, 

But it appears from the testimony of Yuan Chwang that the 
Vaisyas confined their interest only jeoatrade, in ths 


7 
post-Gupta period, 


7 _ The Jain writers do not approve of tha 
profession of agriculture as it involves the killing of 
enoune rable insects" but as is evident from mmpet OF tae 
Jain texts agriculture vas in the early medieval period 
She: Dretoaston ot cheese rey Of ake cetensy ae 
terms were used from early period to denote a farmer or _ 
agriculturalist, The Prakrit word gahavel (i.e. guhepati), 


it appears, demonstrates an afflnent farms r-cum-householder 
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‘ Scat aogoaanple 

: gue suk — : 
in the Jain canonical texts, and(Samige (im\the Kaluesutra’, 

K 

‘je have another word for farmer viz, kudumbia (i,e. Xutumbin) 
which also means a farner.° The inarakos’ has four names for 
the farmer viz. Kshetrajive, Kershaka, Ershike, and Erghibale, 

ome Me mSOEUIEILNS 9 a? Sey oe 

The Misiths-Gimd refers to the kammelares i.e, agricultural 


labourers, who enjoyed a better status than the slaves, '* 


The valuable 7th century Jain commentary 
called the Nisitha Gumi of Jinadésa not only throws Light 
on the ordinary varieties of food=grains— like sugarcane , 
barley, rice ote.,'° but algo on the connected problems 
regarding agricultural operations, land problems and related 
things, A passage '* of this text seems to imply that the 
theory of state-ownership of land was not always valid in 
ancient India, 2. Mg, M. sen’ was the first to draw 
our attention to this passage according to which a garden 


(arama) could be purchased by any one including the Vanik 


(trader), gotthi (corporation), or king (renna). He re 

the mention of the purchase of garden by the king (raya), 
according to her, implies that all land did not belong to 

the king as he too, had to purchase a plece of land. But this 


particular ord can algo man a Kshebrivas 


, Such examples 
of a king or a prince purchasing a land are not rare in 
ancient timss, The king was technically the lord of 
the land and this is the épinion of both the Greek writers 
and Kautilya, Steabo,'’ quoting Yegasthenes, declares: 
"the whole of the country is of royal ownership and the 
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farmers cultivate it for a rental in addition to paying 

a fourth part of the produce”, Kautilya (apparently a 
contemporary of Megasthenes), also says practically the 

same thing in his Arthesdatra'” where he declares that 
danapada (kingdom) is one of the elements of sovereignty, 
In the section entitled 'Sitadhyaksba' (the superintendent 
of agriculture } Kautilya also indirectly speaks of king's 
right on lana,” Tt appears from the classical writers 
that the farmers on the agriculturalists enjoyed a high 
status in society and they were never thaated aa slaves, 
Strabo (quoting Negasthenes ) represents the farmers not 
only as numerous in India but also the most highly ere | 
He also mentions "their exemption from military service and 
right of freedom in their farming", = This clear observation 
on the part of both Megasthenes and Strabo should destroy 
all misconceptions regarding the antual status of farmers 

in the Indian society, The Jain and Buddhist works, both 
canonical and non-canonical, referg often to rich farmers, 
belonging to various castes, As at present, the farmers 

in those days depended mostly on rains for a good crop, 

The agricultural operations: generally started with the 
advent of the rainy season, 21 ‘The absence of rain sometimes 
created famines conditions as evident from an account given 
by Uayotenasiri,”” The Avadvake Gami (7th century) 

twice mentions famines lasting for a long time once in ths 
Uttarapethe”® and another time in Dakshinapatha,"* The 


Vyavaharabhashya”> algo gives a vivid picture of famine 
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in which the people were forced to sell their children, 
Famines due to crop failure, locust-menace, or other 

factors are mentioned even in the Vedic literature, eS 

Due to this menace there was a terrible failure of crop 

in the Turf Janapada, The Buddhist and Bréhnanical texts 
also often refer to crop failures and the Ie thasariteaeara,”" 
particularly, refers to stervation deaths due to crop _ 
failure, The other Jain works”? also refer to famine dus 


to the sam cause, 


The Jain works of our period also mention 
several types of agricultural implements like hele, kuliya 
and gamtala, These are also mentioned in Akalanka's 
commentary on Tattvarthadnd comasiitra, " According to the — 
Widitha Gimi”” inlite vas a type of greas-cubting wooden 
instrument used particalarly.in Gujarat area (Saurashtra 
region) and it measured two hastas (hands) i.e. a mitre 
and had iron rails fixed at the end, along with an iron 
plate attached to it, The same text, as noted by M, sen” 
mentions other implonents Ile dite (sickle), axe (iulliga), 
hatchet (sattare), scissors (pippalaga), lorives (churive) 
ete, The word Jangala in“the sense of hala appears even 
in the Vedic literature." The Prakrit word for it in 
Jain literature is namgala, which occurs in the 7th century 


Avadyake, Gimmie” 


Irrigation facilities were available to 
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- -* - 


Indian farmers from very early times, From the Junagarh 


inscription” 


of Rudradaman we know that Candragupta Maurya - 
(4th cent, B.C.) first excavated a tank called Sudargana for 
oP Pee Et OF Same eee Gos tee Sie tee: ee ee euanye 

it was repaired in the 2nd century and also in the Sth 
century as we learn from the Junagarh inseription of a 
= ‘The Fajatarangin’ ” also speaks of enginser 
Suyya's irrigational activities which immensely benefited . 


Skandagupta, 


farmers of Kashmir in the 9th century, Vimala's famous — 
Jain text, nemely the Paumacarivan”® speaks of irrigation 

of land by artificial means when it refers to the Persian- 

"wheel (arahatte chedijenta), The Mgithe Gimi”’ elses 
contains references to irrigation of land, In this connection 
we have an interesting passage in theconmentary of the 
Brhathelnebhashya ns _according\yiich rainfall wes the main 
source of irrigation in the Ista country, while in the 
Sindhadode the Keitras wore watered by rivers and in 

Dravida from ponds and in the Uttarapatha, from wells 

(Hive or Hina). The seme text divides the fields into 

two groups, namely sety and kety, the former being irrigated 
by means of wells and the latter by rainwater,” Ae we 
have already observed the agriculturalists were treated as 
free citizens, but they somtines had to employ forced 
labour-called dasa or bhavege kemmekara, Kantilya in his 
Axthegastre” recommends ths employment of ee 
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and slaves in the agricultural fields, 


as _ The 1Oth-contury writer Somadeva in his 
Nitiyal amr ‘has advised the-king to deal carefully with his 
farmers. Somadeva is conscious of the fact that the prosperity 
of Kings depends on the well-being of the formate. That in the 
early medieval or post-Gupte period India enjoyed great 
agricultural prosperity is proved by the very important feetlacay 
of Yuan Chweng. That Chinese pilgrim hes described in several _ 
places the abundance of various types of crops in different 
Janapades of Indies We are giving below some of the 
agricultural products of different janapadag as noted by 


Yuan Chwang. 


Janavadas | Products. 
1, Lempakea 1, Upland Rico and Sugar-canes” 
2.  Gandhara | 2, Several types of seeds,fruits, 

| Sugar-cane and Sugar-candy, 

5, Udyana 3 Grapes and Sugarecence 
4e ‘Takshasila 4, Vegetables and general aioe 
5. Kachnir Se ALL types of fruits, 
6. Punch 6, Grain, Sugar-cane, fruits 


except grapes and also mango 
oe ne Er ag , 
_ and the plantain, 
7, Takka 7, Uplend-Rice and Spring 


50 
a a : 
8,  Cinabhulkta 8, Good crops of grain but 


; 57 
not many trees. 


10. 


1, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Janafladas. 


Jalandharc 


Vairat 


Mathura 


Atdochatra 
Kausénbi 
Varanasi 


Vaigali 


Seeede 
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Upland Rice ’ several types 


of fruits and other aa 


10, 


1. 


Spring Wheat | and a rice 
which grew in 60 days 
(shesttiie). 


Various types of agricultural 


54 
.., Products and fruits, 


12. 


13. 
14, 


55 
General types -of grains, 
Upland Rice and Suger-cane, 


All types of agricultural 


57 
ge ae Re nO ee, FEUER 


' 45. 
5 
_ types of fruits, 


16, 


ite 


Bene cen stabi tee end Ghee 


59 
Rice of very high quality. 


60 
dock trate ane oceans 


Even. & very casual ‘perusal of _Yuan Chwang's- account would 


convince a reader that ‘the soil of different a anapada, a8 Was 


arse 
not|forkite, but wes/ carefully neintaineds Soma of the 


agricultural products noted by Yuan-Chwang are still 


produced in those places, even to this: day, For exemple , 


much sugar is produced in tha Allahabad region) and Patna 


Kats a 


a agadhs) 


is still famous for bts excellent rice. 


_.The Jain works of our period contain _ 


the nawes of various agricultural products, quite a number 
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of which have been mentioned by earlier Brahmanical writers, 
A good list of agricultural products is to be found in the 
fo ee ae ee 
Sth-century work entitled the Misithabhashva, The list 


conteins, twenty-four nanes - jave,gohma, seli, vibi,satthiye, 


_koddave, anva, kamgu, raldge, tila, mgea, masa, atasi, 


- oe 


| harimamtha, tipude, nipphava, alisamde, masa, (another name 


ee ~t < ~~ = 


pandara cavalage) ikkhu, masura, tavari » kulatthe,dhanaga, 

and kale. In this bist several names are those of different 
ioe TR RESTO TET TA CO LiGreny 

varieties of rice. Sali/was a very popular name of suparior 


variety of rice and is mentioned by almost all early writers 


, 62 63 64 
including Kautilya , Varahamihira and Utpala . In the 


Brhatsamhita f bee aa of twenty varieties of galt rice 
are given. Utpela calls gél4 the fdradmanya or the most 
nourishing rice, The Miiftha Gum! of the 7th century 
mentions it, It is also-mentioned in the Ag ip urine” of 
Jinasena and Yadastileke of Somadeva, Jalama, which — 


Le 


70 
according to Caraka, was a variety of sali rice is mentioned 


ae _ 8 
Nisftha Curni refers to Kalama rice. As noted by Prof, 


74 
J.C. Jain, the Kalama is mentioned in the Jain Anga text, 
the Upasakad agao and it was grown in eastern India, Quite 


naturally, the Jain Angavijja, written in western India, does 
not know this type of rice, although Kalidasa is familier 
9B OOP Baska VIR = ; 
with it. Vihi mentioned in the above quoted list of the 
Wisithabhas nya, was the name of a very high quality rice and 
is recognised even in the Vedic texts asa superior quality 


77 
rice, It is mentioned in several Jain works including the 
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78 80 
Rauartes » the , Alani , the isan, the 
. 


Wigiths Gurni » etc, Thet lest mentioned work,as M. Sen 


cotege refers to a kind of gmel, prepared from the . 

parched yrihi Hee Satthiya, mentioned in the Nigitha 
Bhashys. list was a kind of rice which took sixty days to 
ripening. The ‘Th~ century Chinese pi lgrim Yuan Chwang 

actually refers to this kind of rice,which was ready for 
cutting in sixty dayse This kind of rice is also mentioned 

by both Subrata and Garaka — as os fbashtli, re 

to Cakrapani, ar commentator of “Carakasaihit gal ripened — 

in the month of jonenta Soka Nov. ds g hashtike in the summer 
months and Neihi in autumn, An inferior variety of rice 
called koddava, as we have already seen, in mentioned in the 
above quoted PASSES» This was meant for the consumpsion of 
the poor people, and it is also referred to in tha Aigevidise 
quite prominently, It is also mentioned by sudruta and is 
called a rice of the poor people, Kengu, mentioned in the 
above list of Wisithe Bhas as hya , is according to the giswata’ 

a kind of Sha shtike rice, Yet another kind of rice viz. syamala 
is mentioned both in the Hatmrane and ‘the Yasagtilake of 


94 
Somadeva, This particular variety , it is interesting to. 


Pair 


s 


95 


note’ , is also mentioned by Kalidasa in his | ba 


96 | 
Aecording to Susruta, gyamaka is an inferior type of rice. 


; Pow _ Wheat was also eaten by people of earlier 
times and its general name was godhuma, It is mentioned for 
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” — bts Sats -- 5 go rennet 
the first time in the later Vedic texts . It is Grugabity- 


_ 98 99 
mentioned in the Brhatsamhitea and according to Kautilya, — 
it should be sown at the end of the season, The Wisiths Curni 


P 
shows intimate acquintance not only with wheat (prakrit gohuma) 
ee, Sere eae een ae 100 

but refers to traders dealing in wheat. A number of food 

107. 
preparations were made from whaat like khajjaga, ma: nandage ete. 

“102 

The Jain Angavijja also mentions wheat. Yuan Chwang, it is 


interesting to note pmentions wheat grown in Takka i.e. cantral 
~ 103 
Punj ab. 


Yava or barley was also considered like 
104 
wheat and rice as a staple food. The Argavijia mentions 4t 


105 
and it is also Imown to much earlier authorities , including 


the poets of the Re vode. Tt is natural that the Jain 


authors should. show their intimate acquaintance with this 


particular agricultural product, Tha Wisitha Curni not only” 


106 107 
knows but “refers to various food preparations from it. Salctn 
re |): se 
and apibes are specifically mentioned, Saktu, hovever, was 


popular food item from much earlier times and even the 


109 +10 
Rksamhite knows it, be el Samaraiccakaha and 


Somadeva's Yebagtilokeganra mentions this very popular 


food product, 


Various types of pulses were widely 


cultivated in the early period, In the Nigithe Bhashya list, 
mentioned above, we have several varieties. Mugga is mentioned 
in almost all our earlier oe the Jain authors also have 


112 
mantioned it, The Anzavijj& mentions it in its very useful 
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and detailed list of agricultural products, Another early 


Jain authority viz.,Vimala's Paumacariyan . has mentioned Sis thee 


particular’ pulse which was widely cultivated. According to 
915 © 
Kautilya , mudga and mask should be sown only after the 
-_ 416° 
raine, It is oe several times in the Brhatsamhita é 


The Kovalayasiala "of (Udyotana, composed in Se 700, mentions 
this particular agricultural product and it is also referred 


“118 
to by J inadasa « Regarding misha pulse > J inadasa gives us the 


interesting ‘story according to which a soup a the masha pulse 


was mistaken as that of flies by a school boyg . eee B Brhateamh arihi te 
repeatedly refers t to ee It is also mentioned in the Arthagastra 

of Kantilya + Vimala in his P; saaasertal, faeduicns it, @ Reveal C averak 
other types of pulses including masiira falisaide), nipphéva, 


harimamtha (gram), tavari, Iulattha, kelava, canaka etc., are 


wy 


also mentioned in the Jain texts of our period”: Some of [are 
also mentioned in the list of food grains given in the Mgithe 
Bhashya ’ quoted above. The An. Agta refers” to pulses like 
mastra., canake, nipohava, kulattha, kala: alaye ete, » some of shich 
have also been sentionad by Hameoendsi in his Abi dhnaotntanpal. 
They ere maize (lentil), midga (Iddney-bean), misha. (black-gran) 
canake (chick pea) kelaya (pea), It should be remembered that 
both Hemacandra and the author of the Angaviiie lived in 
Western India and it is quite natural for them to mention — 
identical field crops, - The Brhatsamhita also knows masura, 


1. 2 126 
sojeva » kulathha, canaka etc. 


Ikshu (sugar-cane) was another very popular 
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agricultural product. All the earlier authorities including 
127... "498. 128 150 
Panini , Kautilya , Kalidasa ete. refer to it. The Br atgamhita 
131 
not only refera it, but also mentions sugar-cane foresta 
called Ikshuvana_. According to Kautilya jthe cultivation 
of sugar-cane is vary difficult for they are subject to various 
' 182 
evils and require much care and expenditure to reap . The 
= = 
Misithe Bhashva list, quoted above, mentions ikshy and the 
Nigithe Cami Garni - only knows ikshy but also shows acquaintance 
with ikshy oe ri juice -extracting machine). 
Ais a> Beye hes 434 
. ; Various products such as guda (treacle) 
vhinite (inepissatea juice of sneiscane khanda | ae 
sugar), gar kara (granulated sae an nacchandiya ane 
candy) ete. were made out of the sugarcane. Two varieties 
7 rd Khapag who 
of Suda viz. , chigssuda | have also’ ‘been. mentioned -Macchandiva, 


139 
according to ao ae ‘Sugruta » was a kind of sugar-candy, 


the crystals of which, were round in shape, like a fish's egg. 
Earlier authorities like Kautilya also mntion these varieties 
of Sioa. 

7 _Thts Gugar was used to prepare different 
kinds of mouth-watering sweets and cakes, Out of these ,apupas 
or puyas (cakes made of rice or barley-meal and cooked in 
clarified butter over a show fire) appears to have been most 


popular, The ‘paves were sold at the confectioner's shop, which 
141° 
was specially known as puviyeghara . Ghavapunna or ghayapyg Ra 
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44a 
_or ive (siete | havishpupa) was another s? 


sweet preparation made with fine wheat flour mixed with milk 


and fried in ghee, According to Sudruta, small pieces of coconut 
“$43 
were also added to it, — Tinadasa the author of ths } Wigiths 


Gurni mentions several other sweet-meats like attach“ (astana) 

(probably ‘made froii barley mixed with ghee and molasses), 
145° 446 147 - 

khajjagas, Bandages, ‘daddusas (sueet-balls prepared from rice 


148 
flour or pulse), tila-modagas (sweet-balls made with sesamum 
149 “150 
seeds), morandagess _puvaligas or puvieas (small cakes of rice 


151 
or wheat-flour), gashkuli or patel etc. However, the most 


152 
favourite sweet-dish was _Pavasa (made of milk) which was 


commonly served during feasts, 


Yuan Chyang also mentions the cultivation 
of sugarcane very significantly at Kausambi, as we have already 


noted earlier, 


tee Sa. ae _ Other agricultural products included the 
cultivation of oll-seads and oil (tela) was commonly used 

as a substitute for butter or a ai of the oil-seeds 
mentioned are atasi *(1inseed), enanda ” (eastor-seeds), ingudi 


156 
hapa (mustard ) and tila oe satin) Sesamm oil (kharasanha) 


was extensively used. That Hasterd oil, too, was a fairly 
common cooking medium, amongst the people, is also borne out 
by the testimony of Yuan Chwang, himself, 


Amongst other fem produce, a large variety 
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of fruits and vegetables have teen mentioned by Jinadaea. 
The list of fruits include the following: a) amalaka, 


b) dara, abe or rassle (mango), c) badera, d) cincs(tamarind), 


e) dadime (pomegranate), £) draksha, mddite or mrgvike (grapes) 
g) kadali or kayalake (banana), h) kapitthe, i) karemarda, 
j)karire, k) harjive (dates), 1) matulunge, m) talephalg 


n) temdugs, and udumbara, Undoubtedly ®e mango was the most 


popular fruit, though eateR\in groat quantity caused cholere 
(wistoiia) Various types of drinks and beverages were made from 
fralte like mangoes, grapes, temirind ete. Four distinct 
prose ntee. 108 pirating feu behave been ened 


(- 159 
Nisitha Curni, Those fruits like mangoes were ripened by 


eosprise Men aah ee eel eres ies) 
tatiantce and others underwent 2 jeating process (Shine )sor 
the purpose of ripening of being stored in hollows in the 
ground, Another nethod of ripening involvalthe mixing of the 
rey fruits with ripe ones (gandha), Lastly, fruits which 


ripened naturally on trees (yaccha) , The forests yielded 


@ rich harvest of fruits, and the people transported them to 
MEDION E NG SCOWRE PE COREY OF weeote si. 2ner ey Ae Mi eerty., 
medieval period grew a rich variety of fruits is also evident 
from the description of Yuan Chuang, that learned Chinese 
ne ii 

oe. ee Vegetables, too, were an important items 
of the diet and share (food) eatex with vegetables was believed 


270 
to be easily digestions = An“inte resting list of vegetables 
is given in the Wigfthe umes _ These are + a) alaby or 
lau, b) asuri, c) kelaya (field-pea), d) kovidera, — 
e) kusimbha (safflower), £) lesuna (garlic root), g) mylega 
(radish), h) pimba (Margosa tree), i) nipphiive (flat beans), 


j) palemdy (onion), k) sana, 1) sarisava (mstard), m) niluppala 


(blue latus) and n) valunke (eucumber)}, 


leafy vegetables were generalised ag 
gake or saga, Certain vegetables, liks onion (palemd u) and 
garlic (leshu¥a) were abhorred by the Jains, ‘his distaste 
for the above two vegetables may be traced to even earlier 


163 


tines, Fa-hien, another Chinese traveller who visited 


India during the Gupta period, informs us that onion and garlic 
th 
were eaten only by, Gandalas, wee The contemporary Chinese 
165 
travellers, Yuan Chwang, and I-teing’ oP also note that the 


people generally avoided the consumption of ojnion and garlic, 


Thus, we see that the Jain works of 
our period not only givea us an invaluable picture of ths 
system of agriculture adopted by the people of early 
medieval india, but also of the wide range of crops harvested 
by them, 


f 
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Section (411) 3 Trade and Commerce (Interna}) 


phage formed en iisagrel pare of 

the ecoriomie life of the ancient Indians from very early times, 
It has been aia that our earliest traders were Panis, 
mentioned in the Revedic literature, That soms sort of trade 

_ was in vogue, in the early Vedic period, is proved by passages, 
according to which an image of Indra could be bought by ten 
cows, However, it is in the Atharvaveds that we find a more 
clear picture of commercial life, A particular hymn of that 


text 1°? 


is directed to procuring success in trade, The word 


'yanija' meaning the son of yanij in the Vaiasane |i Sanbita 
proves the existence of a hereditary business conmunity,'”° 
during the time of the composition of the later Vedic texts, 

As the authors of the Vedic Index have observed the haggling 

in the market was already familiar in the days of the Raveda, 1" 


. . The two epics show that trade and . 
commerce had attained a very deve Loped stage during the time 
of their composition, Thus the city of Ayodhya has been 


described in the Ramayana’’® a5 inhabited by merchants of 


SB _. ¢ “ V 


esanivasaisca 


different countries ( igbhih) and the 


og o 


city of Mathura has been recognised as a great trading 
centre, '’> with shops (Gpana) brimming with commodities and 


inhabited by a large member of people, including traders, 
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The Mahabharata not-only refers to traders in general but — 
their commodities, We are further told that the leader of 
these garthas was known as saxthavaha,'7 We further learn 
that the team of the sarthas, led by the sarthaveha ben bod 
domesticated animals like cows, donkeys, camels » horses with 
them, Apparently these animals carried the wares, belonging 
to the party. It is also interesting to note that van}. and 
sartha are recognised eee interchangeable words, 
Therefore it is apparent that in very early tines the traders, 
or more correctly garthag, led by sarthavahas were responsible 


for carrying on interestate trade in India, 


me oo ee The Buddhist literature and especialhy 
‘the Jatakas, and also the Jain canonical texts refer repeatedly 
to big business magnates, who were called setthis. One such 
merchant was Anathapindike of Sravasti » who was not only — 
a great businessman, but also at the same time, an influential 
personality of Prasenajit's kingdom, We have also references 
to some other prominent merchants of Varanasi and Rajagrha 
in the Pali literature. The expression janapada-sotthi.’” 
in a Jataka story proves that in the villages also there 
were people of this class, The Jatakasoften refer to the 


Gatthavahas with 500 caravans and we have the expression 
78 


culla or cullakasetthis in the Jatakes, | 
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The Jain canonical texts also refer 


to wealthy traders,. One ge ‘trader or merchant was Ananda 


- C 79 
of Vaniyagama (near Vaisa aii," - Another. satthavaha was 
Dhenne mentioned in the Néyédhamakaio,"°° A third 


merchant (vanis) was Palite of Campa who went, according 

to the Ubtaradtivavana’®" to a town called Pihunda by a big 
ship (not ; Prakrit poe), The merehant (satthavahe ) Dhanna,y 
who. belonged to Campi, we are told, went to Abicchatra 
(Ahicchatta) for inatisesas = ‘This shows thet even in- 
Mahavira's time, merchants undertook long business trips, 

Such examples can easily be multiplied, both from Buddhist 
and the Jain canonical texts, 


‘The sictabaticy of Kautilya also throws 
considerable light on the internal trade of India in the 
Mauryan period, ‘The important commodities included blankets 
(for which Nepala’ > was famous), dukula (for which Vangag.t~4 
Paundra were famous"), other types of: cotton (for which 
Varanasi, Sci Aparanta, Kalinga, Vatsa, Mehisha etc.,, 
were famous’ sae and various types of diamonds, borses, 
wines etc, It is apparent from the Arthasastre that almost 
all the important janapades and towns were commercially » » 


connected with one another, © 


_, The Paumacariyait' (of Vimala also 


contains a lot of information on internal trade and commerce, 
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The garthevehes are mentioned and we are told that they 


had to traverse dreadful. forests, ' Eleewhere we have-words 


AG 7 
like vanive (trader),'97 vanija °° (trade) and gvan Vea 
(Sanskrit dbang weaning shop or market), Dealers’ in ~ 


liquid, poison and gems have been mentioned, — Rejegrha'" 


has been represented like the Buddhist and Jain canonical 
texts as a great centre of trade and commerce, In one 
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place, © a merchant of Gajapura (Hastinapura) has been 


described as visiting Saketa (Ayodhya), loading his 


merchandise on sidiactattaloes, °° 


ae In the Gupta period also, as the evide 
supplied by Kalidasa, ‘4 proves, there was intense trading 
activity all over Indiay Tn one passage of the Raghuvaide, 
the mineral resources of Kamarupa have been mentioned, 


Elaewhere in the same poem, © the pearl-fisheries of 


‘Tamraparni have been referred to, Both Kantilya’?? and 
Kalidése' have mentioned Kalinga as the source of © 
elephants, This proves that in other towns and markets of 
India the aboveetantioned things and domesticated aninals 


were regularly traded, 


The Jain texts of our period also , 
supply a lot of information on internal trade and commeres 
2 ry = 99 
of India, The Nisitha Gumi refers to two main types 


24 
of tra} ping centres, namely jal titans (patitane) and 


nce 
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thalanattanes (Sthelanattans). Zyrima"'? and Diye?" ore 
cited as the classic types of Jalapsttans, Anandapura”? 
Dae So dere hone Pe forte. We 86. 8 corn emis oF jitalazattane pbtans. 
As’ the name indicates, the Sthplanattenss were trading — 
centres, situated far from vetersvays, _ Anecther type of 
trading centres namely the Dronamukhas, which were served 
both by land and water are mentioned in the sam tept, ave 


204 . a 
The Vrtti on Brhatkalpa states that Bhrgukaccha and Tamralipta 


a — _205 
are two examples of Dronamkha towns, The Nigi tha Curni 
further gives the very significant information that the 
nigamas are exclusively in habited by merchants (yaniya). 


In this connection, it should be pointed out, that the term 
nigama itself means a caravan or company of merchants, nee 
The Putabhadane is explained in the Misitha Carn Sada 

trade emporiums, where the packages of the trade articles 


were received and sold, 


Two types of trade articles are 
mentioned by Jinadasa, namely those brought from villages 
within the state and those from other kingdoms, Similarly, 
the merchants also belonged to two different groups, name Ly 
who had their oyn shops and who had no definite shops (Jivani). 


The latter were wandering merchants, who travelled from 
; 20 

village to village selling their commodities, ° Joint 

enterprise in trade (gambhaga) has also been mentioned 


) 209 
and epigraphs repeatedly mention several types of guildsy, 
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or corporate bodies. This text also lays stress on 
| caravan-trade, on¢ which we have already made some 
observation, It has bsen Shgarweae” that sometinss the 
garthavahas were senior trade officers and the state bore 
some responsibility for the safety of ths merchants under ~ 
their leader, namely the sarthevahe, The Migitha Garai”™! 
it is interesting to note, mentions five types of caravans 
(sattha), namely those who carried their goods by carts or 
waggons, those who used camels and bullocks to commy 
merchandise, those who carried loads by thamselves, those 
who travelled from place to place and paid for their food 
and the Karmatila”'* ascetics, There is little doubt that 
the unprecedented prosperity of India, during this period 
“was largely due to the activities of ths sarthavahag and 
the organised guilds, 
ole 
The Samaraiccakaha j fieribhaara algo 

gives us some more information on internal trade, In this 
connection it uses the word hatta®®® in the sense of market , 
and even now, this word is used in slightly different forms 
in several vernaculars of India, In the Khalimpur aosnee 
plate’ of Dharmapala (of the th century) we have the 
word hattiis, which is the sams as hatte, It is also 


apparent from the same work” 5 of Haribhadra that agricultural 
products like wheat, rice, milk, ghee, vegetables and cotton 


products ete,, were easily available in such markets or hattag. 
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The Brhatkalpabhashya®'S of Sanghadasa 
mentions Ujjayini and Surparaka as great centres of commerce, 
According to Lt, Sdrprake (modern Sopara in Maharashtra) was 
inhabited by 500 tradesmen (negama), The Lyadyake curni®!” 
represents merchants of Mathura as going to Southern Mathura (Medures | 
on business, We have already seen that even according to tha 
Ramayana and the Paumacariyam, Mathura was a great centre of 
commeres, The same text,” *° written by Jinadasa, mentions 
Vasantapura (in Rajasthan) as a contre /nerchants, Wlsewhere 
in the Avadyake Garni Dvaraka (Baravai ) is mentioned as a 


esntre of trade, 


The Kuvalayamala, another work of the 8th 
cones throws a flood of light on internal trade of India in 
thoss days, It not only refers to some great centras of trade 
like Surparaka, Vijapapuri, Pratishthana etc., but also on the 
items of trade, The word hatte, mentioned in the Samaraiccakaha, 
ig also mown to the author of this text,” and at the same 
time, it describes the Vinani-marga (the main market road) 
of the city of Vinita (Ayodhya), In this road were shops of 
almost all available commodities? including food products, — 
cotton, silk, ornaments, weapons, wine and various other things, 
A marchantz of another place was usually very cordially 
welcomed by local merchants; as far example, the Kuvalayenala’** 
deseribes the hearty reception given to a merchant of . 


ss Pes cox! 
Takshasila by his countsrparts at Surparaka, This Particular 


2738 


work also refers to the feeling of solidarity among the 
222 


nerehants of Sirpairaka, From ths conyersatio of thoge 
merchants, given in this text, we learn that the trademen 
of this place used to visit regions like Kosala, Uttarapatha, 
Purvadeda, Dvarakay ‘et emsiele, Svarnadvipa, Cinay Vahacine, 


Be eee 
Ratna dvipa ete, 


Several trade-routes are mentioned in 
the Kuvaleyamala among which the following are important - 
i) The route connecting Varanasi with Pratishthana on the 
oe ad (44) The road from Takshasila to Surparaka?@4 
(142) The road from Surparaka to Dvarala®?5 (1) The route 
from patarioutra to Kansambi’"° (vy) The road from Campa 
to Tamralipta’@’ (vi) Ayodhya to Sammeta mountain’@8 | 
(Pareshnath hill in Giridih district, Bihar) (vii) The 
ancient route from Campa to Sravasti22? (viii) Kakandi to 
Haatinapare™’” and (ix) Hastinapura to Rajagrha,*9! There 
is little doubt that there were hundreds of other trade~routes, 


although the same text repeatedly refers to attacks by thse 


aboriginal tribes," The Upamitibhavaprapancaketha nae 


oa 


another Jain text of the first quarter of ths 10th century, 


refers to the fear of the menchants from the robbers, The 


2 232A 
Brhatkathakoga also refers to merchants bsing way-laid by 


robbers on highways, The Kathagaritsagara’* often refers 
t 
to the murderous attacks of Sabaras and Pulindas on traders 


on these roads, 
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The Brhatkathakoga of Harishena also 
furnishes considerable data on trade in this country during 


es 235 
the sarly 10th cantury, A story entitled Carudattakatha 


tells us that the merchant called Carudatta of Campa bought 
alot of Rotton (Karpasa) from Utkala country (Orissa) 

in order to sell tham in Tamralipta, tha great port of Bengal, 
It also refers to the activities of the Sarthas, who used 

to operate in high road connecting Tamralipta with Orissa, 

In several other placss of the present aeee. we have stories 
regarding the activities of merchants. According to ons ga 
the Sarthvahas of Ujjayini used to visit Dakshinapatha for 
trade, However, a number of seoeige show that the law and 
order situation deteriorated considerably in the 10th century, 
and even sons of the well-known high-roads were infested 


with decoits, 


Somadeva in his Yagastilakacampy has 
also thrown some Light on thea internal trade conducted in 
his time, For high commercial centra he has oe a the term 
painthasthana » which housed hundreds of separate shops, Such 
commercial centres were well-protected by the state authorities. 
In his Wkivalydurta also Somadeva has mentioned pintha and 
has further commented that well-maintained pinthas were a 


good source of revenue for the king, The same writer also 


fa es eat 242 243 
refers to Sarthavahas visiting Kalinga , Tamralipta ,Yaudheya 
{. 244 245 
Sankhapura (probably near Ayodhya) etc. 
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Trade and Commerce (External) 


The Vedic texts prove that the garly 
Indians had definite knowledge regarding the sea and the 
reference to the boats with hundred oars show that sophisticated, 
‘big boats conld be built ee ee However, not much 
is known from either the Vedas, or tha epics, regarding foreign 
trade, and it is only in the canonical texts of the Buddhists 
‘and the Jains, that we do get somes idea regarding trade. The 
two great sea-ports of Western India, namely Bhrgukacca and 
Surparake are prominently mentioned in the cee The 
Maha janaka feu oefces to the trade batween Campa and 
Suvarna~bhumi and in another taua we have a reference to 
the sea-trade between Bhrgukaccha and Suvarnabhumi. It is 
therafore, clean that the early Indian traders used to visit 
Suvarnabhumi from both the coasts of India. 


The Jain canonical work, namely 


putes 250 | 
Nayadhammakahao shows acquaintance with sea-voyage and like 


7 _ 251 
the Mahajanaka Jataka, it refers to the journey towards the 


Bast Indies from Campa, We are told by the author of this text 
how a merchant called Arhannaga with other msrchants went to 
the sea from Campa, Elsewhere in the same text, we get a 
vivid description of a ship-wreck, The merchant Tamali is 
represented in the ee aa a resident of the port-clty 
of Tamalitti. Thus we find that the three ports, namely 
Bhrgukacca, Surparaka and Tamralipta were used by sea-faring 


merchants even from the pre-Mauryan period, 
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That by the first century A.D., India 
played a lending part in international trade is proved beyond 
doubt by the very valuable evidence of the cian wei tten 
hefore 80 A.D..That work not only mentions a number of sea-poris, 
but also funerous items of export and import, It is of great 
interest to note that among the types of Indian boats, mentioned 


in this work, at least three can ba recognised in the Jain text, 


7 254 255 
called the Angavijja. They are trappaga , cotymba and 


256 ; 257 
gangara, In the Angavijja we have the terms tapnaka, 


kottimba and sanghada. It is of great interest to note that 


these boats are called ‘large boats' by tha author of the 


if 


perinius, although according to the Angavijja, they are only 
boats of middle-size (majjhima-kaya). The largest boats 
according to it, were nava (nava) and pota, The author of 


258 
the Periplus mentions a very large vessel made of 'single 


logs bound together', called Golandéa, which according to it, 
made voyages to Chryse (Malacca peninsula) and to the Ganges. 
There Ss no doubt that golandia was a pota type of merchant 
vessel, mantioned in the Angavijja and identical with ‘the 

‘Ylarge merchant ship’ rentioned by Rohion, by which he left 


the share of Tamralipta for Ceylon, 


That in the early Christian pariod, 
India had a very favourable balance of trade with the Ronen 
world is proved not only by the discovery of a large number 
of Roman gold coins, but also by the taabieeae oe the 
historian Pliny (1st century) who says that "in no year does 
India drain our empire of less then five hundred and fifty 
millions of sesterces (‘equivalent +0£1400,000 sterling'), 


giving back her own wares in exchange, which are sold among 
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us at fully one hondred times their prime cost", This 
statement from that famous Roman scholar is indirectly 
confirmed by tha evidence of the author of the Periplus, who 


had a more close knowledge about both Indian shipping and 


trade. 


The Jain texts of our period help us 
greatly in understanding the foreign trade policy of India 
in those days. The Nigitha Gurni gives us some idea 
regarding India's external trade,in which ports like 


261 262 
Bharukaccha (Sanskrit Bhrgukacca), Poni (not far from 
263 264 _ 265 


Goa), Diva (South Saurashtra), Prabhasa, Baravai (Dvaraka) 
played a prominent part, As already noticed, Bhrgukaccha . 
(modern Bharauch in Gujarat and mangoaea ot the Classical 
writers), emerged as a great city long before the beginning 
of the Christian era and the Pemiel gw pedesnte it asa 
pert of suprens importence in the first century A.D. In 
other canonical Jain ee also this place is 
represented as an important port. The foreign merchants , 
according to the Nisitha Gant sitatty came to this place 


269 
for trade. The Muslim writer Al -Idrisi (12th century) 


mentions its connection with China and describes it as a 
handsone town , This shows that Bhrgukecds continued as a 
great trading centre upto a very late period, It is interesting 


that the boat called Cotymba mentioned both in the Periplus 


and ‘the *neewh ile, is referred to as Kotthimba: in the 
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Nigitha Cuend. and represented as a small boat, 
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Haribhadra's Samaréiccakaha composed 
probably in the 2nd quarter of the 8th century, has represented 
Indian traders as going to distant countries like Vahiiketahas 

273 274 275 276 

Cina, Simhala, Suvarnadvipa and Ratnadvipa. It should be 
remémbered that Ketaha or Mahaketaha is also known to the 
author of the Kathaeanibsazar’’ "who mentions it several 
tines and it is ths same as Kadarem of Tamil itaeee 
and Kataksha of the BrhathatiineSiert It is now identified 
with Kedah, in the West Koast of the Malay peninsula. 
Regarding Suvarnadvipa we can say this much that its name 


is preserved in the name of modern Sumatra, 
Ratnadvipa has been wwongly identified 


. _ _ 281 : 
by Motichandra in his Sarthavaba with Simhala, It should be 


remembered that the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra clearly 
mentions them as two different geographical units, as we 

have already seen above. The much earlier Jain canonical text, 
namely the Nivddharikehan represents a merchant of Campa as 
visiting Ratnadvipa, which suggests that it should be located 


somewhere is Burma or Malay. 


The Vaowdevehinds which is a somewhat 
earlier work, describas the journey of the seafaring merchant 
Carudatia, who visited several adjoining foreign countries, 
including Yavadvipa, Simhela, Yavanadvipa and also the 
confluence of Sindhu and Sagara, So far as Yavedvipa is 


284 
concerned, it is mentioned even by Ptolemy (2nd century A.D), 
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which suggests its colonisation mech before Ptolemy's time. 


The Kuvalayamala , another 8th century 
Jain text, gives us a very faithful account of our early 
external trade, Several essential matters had to be completed 
before the departure of the ship, Firstly, the commodities 
to be taken in the ship, had to be collected and then the 
ship had to be properly built and decorated, and the merchandise 
had to be skilfully loaded on the ship, After that the 
astronomers had to be consulted for the auspicious moment 
and then other merchants, who wanted to go with the chief 
trader, were asked to board the ship. The Brahmins had to be 
fed and the favourite deities were invoked and then the fuel, 
food, sweet, water and other things were taken into the chan 
That the sea~faring merchants had to satisfy the kings of 
foreign lands by giving proper gift is clear not’ only from 
this text, but also from Amaravati peiteaa The paintings 
of Haat also shoy that the merchants had to keep local 


kings in good humour by giving them suitable gifts. 


From ancient timss the sea-faring 
eh bk 
mapchants had to face the challange of the pirates mb sea. 
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The Periplus , a work of the first century A.D., refers to 


Ls 
sea-pirates near Chersonesus, which\ identified with modern 
289° : 
Karwar, These sea-pirates of the Arabian Sea have also been 


290 291 292 
mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy , Prof, Aiyangar is of 


the opinion that piracy was stopped by the Chera kings between 
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gO and 222 A.D. However, even in the works of the later 
period, we areitold about sea-piracy. The 7th-century Jain text 
the Nigitha chin distinctly refers to the sea-pirates, who 
captured men and deprived them of their belongings and kept 
on moving in their large boats (nave, The eae 
of Dandin refers to sea~piracy in the eastern=coast near 
Tamralipta (Damalipta of the text), The Siveipeieae ais 
mentions these sea-pirates by calling them Kusalacora, Al- 
svatt. wkkting in 1030 A.D., also mentions the sea-pirates 
near the Gujarat coast, It has further been sigiedet as 
because of thea aggressive Arabs, the Indian merchants 
gradually gave up trading in the Western sea-coast and 
concentrated thair attention only on the eastern sea~coagt, 
However , the early 10th century Jain poem, the Brhatkathal oo 
refers to trade-connections with Ratnadvipa, This work also 
mentions Indian traders as going to sushelaavips (Ceylon) 
for the sake of obtaining more wealth, It is interesting to 
note that in another place of this ee Simhaladvipa has 
been correctly described as situated near Dravida (present 
Tamil Nadu), which also contradicts Motichandra's identification 
of Simhale with Ratnadvipa, As we have already seen, the 
Brhatkethakoga also distinguishes Ratnadvipa from Simhala 
(Lanka). The commercial intercounge laa ea and 
Ujjayini is also referred to in this text , 

‘The Tilakenaiiert of Dhanapala, written 
a little after 1000 A.D., portrays a very realistic picture 


J 
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of sea-voyege. However, the voyage, described by Dhanapala hag 
not much to do with tzade, However, it proves that India 
was a great naval power in the 11th century and this is also 
corroborated by the naval victories of Rajaraja I and Rajendra 
rid 

Indian traders also used overland routes 
to reach other countries, As early as 126 B.C.,there was a 
trade route, which linked Southsrn China through upper Burma 
with rie There was an overland route connecting Assan 
with Chine» and another route, used nee monks 
which connected Bihar, Tibet and China, Regarding the 
northewest route, it ean be said with certainty, that it was 
used as early as the days of the Achaemenian emperors and 
Indian literature contains a list of articles which were 
obviously imported through this north=vest rou a 

We get from the Jain Harivanda of 
Jinasena II, composed in 783 A.D., some idea regarding the 
most difficult trade-route that connected India with Burma 
and other far-off territories, east of paver. According to 
this account, the merchant Carudatta with his uncle Rudradatta 
_ to Suvarnadvipa after crossing the river skpeverk, 
which is no doubt the present Irrawaddy in Burma, This is 
undoubtedly the earliest Indian literary referenceg to this 
great river,which was named after tha famous Iravati of the 
Punjab, That this route was extremely difficult and full of 
rugged mountainps, is also indicated in this eden Tt appears 
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that afterwards this eastern overland route became more 


popular with the Indian merchants, 


According to the Migithe cami’ 
also the great navigable rivers such as ths Ganges, Yamuna, 
Sarayu, Eravati, Mahi, Sindhu, “Venna, or Kanhavenna etc,, as 
well as the sea provided a very useful means of water transport 
which immensely encouraged trading activities of those days, 
Jalapattanas, as noted before, were large commercial towns 
where trade was carried via such water routes, Ehe Gujarat 
region,as we have seen, was particularly famous for lts 
maritime activities which has prompted even Yuan Chwang to 
remark ¢ “Ags the Saurasbra country "is on the western sea~ 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea 
and engage in commerce and exchange of. commodities', °'* 
According to the Meftjn-Sri -Malakelpa®'® a, contemporary 
Buddhist work, the pzople of Valabhi erossed the sea to 
reach the placs, Sura, While emphasizing the economic - 
prosperity of Valabhi, Dandin in his Dega ee 
states that ships ware owned even by private individuals 
in that well known city, 


In spite of the dangers and 
difficulties confronting them, the merchants wadaumted be«dess\y- 
parsued their trading activities, both inland and overseas, 
thereby playing a vital role in the economic prosperity of 


early medieval India, ° 
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Section (i141) : Goins 


At the outset, it should be poknted 
out that in this period not many ruling dynasties of India 
issued gold coins, After the fall of the Guptas only a few 
rulers actually issued coins in gold, We have some gold coins 
; beri way 315 
of the post-Cupta| from eastern India and especially Bengal, 
A. few gold coins of this period have also been discovered 


316 17. 347 3i¢ 
from U,P, A few debased gold coins of Sasanka and Harsha 


are also eee and-for-tarsig It aeeaite that Kalacuri ¢. 
Gangeya, (1015-1040) who ruled in the first half of the 11th 
century, regularly issued gold voins, He placed foursarmed. 
Lakshmi on ons side and his name Srigangeyadeva in three 

lines in bold Nagari letters on the other, hater frypte wo als, 
Candella, Gahadavala and Kashixir kings imitated Gangeya's | . 
coins, It should further be remembered that Gahgeya's coims 

exist in all three metals, The Kalacuri kings of Soubh 


Kosale also issued gold coing?<? 


Regarding silver coins of this period, 


the position is much better, We have not only silver coins 
net, bhej- ek 

of Mankharis and th. Vath but also probably) Pratihara 

Vatsaraja*' But the most remarkable series of silver coins 

of this period wes issued by Kalacuri Krshnaraja,whb - 

flourished immediately after the Gupta period, His coins 


have been found mostly from Rajasthan, Maharashtre, Gujarat 


ae 


3 : 
and parts of M,P, These coins are close imitations of 
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Kshatrapa coins which are mentioned in the Angevi = ar: 


Jain text of the Gupta period””> 


That Krshnaraja coins 
were in circulation for more than hundred i aerle by ths . 
fact that it is mentioned in Anjaneri plates dated Kalsoust’” 


461 ( 710-11 ALDL 


After Krshnaraja-rupaka, we should 
mention the well-known Adivarahadramya issued by Pratihara 
Bhoja I, who ruled in the 9th century A.D, = It.is interesting 
326 
to note that in the first Siyadoni inscription, re we have 
thet 
reference to the Adivaraha Dranye the the alleyed silver 
rook aha- eee 
coOing of Bhoja I, It also refers to nae 
of somes interest to note that this epigraph refers to several 
silver and copper coins, which were current in Northern India 


in the 9th century, during the Pratibara rule, 


The Jain literary works of our period 
not only contain general reference to several types of coins, 
but also sometimes throw valuable light on coins of different 
regions, let us take note of the gold coins mentioned in 


early medieval Jain literature, The most valuable coin of 
this period was undoubtedly the dinara,which is mentioned 


practically in all important Jain works, not to mention the 


= . ne vy 
Brahmenical texts, An earlier reference dingre/1i terature 
a _. 327 
of our period is preserved in the 7th century Brhatkealpabhashya 
which refers to its popularity in eastern India, Tn several 


places of Haribhadra's SamarSicoalalg this particular 
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coln is pointedly mentioned, — Elsewhere also in his 


Dha ruabindy®?? Haribhadra shows his acquaintance with this 


' eoing. Haribhadra®°° regards dinara as the costliest coin, 
It should be remembered here that..as early as the days of 


the _composition of the Kalpasitra’?' 


this particular coins 
name was known, The next important Jain work to refer to 
it, is the well-known Adgaviila, aoe mentions it along 
with other wna The expression Binds, found here , 


reminds us of the same word in a 3rd-century Nagarjurikonda 


Inscription, In both these places we have the earlier 


expression which is, much closer to Roman ee ey ee ees 


In the eee of the Gupta period, the name @inaradKne dus 
SR red ROAD 35 


and snd to (ear arlier name Buve rna oo side by side, In the 
7th- century Dasakunaracah ita,” © there is a reference to 
the discovery of a buried treasure consisting of numerous 
dinaras (apparently made of gold). Elsewhere in the sams 
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work”, there is a reference to sixteen thousand dinar as 


ies apparently gold coins), . The Uttarapurana of 
Gunabhadra’? refers to dinara coins, The Dharma Saclmala 
of Jayasimha, which was written in V.S, 915,during the 
reign of Pratihara Bhoja,makes pointed reference to dingra 
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eoins, _ The relevant passages prove that the author 


had golden @inara in mind, 


It should be remembered that early 
Kushana dnd Gupta gold coins along with the heavier imported 


dinaras (that both gold and silver coiss were imported from 
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from outside is proved by the evidence of the fe riplus,)°"8 
were still in use. However if we analize the relevant 
passages of ‘the Jain texts, ma will fina that in most cases 
the reference to dingra, are in connection with the stories 
of the past, There is practically no reference to any 
contemporary gold coin in any Jain text of our period, This 
indirectly ee that practically no gold coin was struck 
in this period in Northern India, This was the case also in 


the South, 4° 


Regarding Suvarn 51% should be pointed 
ast that originally it weighed 144 sunset The Kuvalayamela 


refers to Suvarnes?“* However much more exciting is the 
: _- Eenlio 
$ 
reference to fumernagiey in Prabandhacintamani in connection 


with the description of Paramara Bhoja's sigttinenee = 


As 
Paramara Bhoja himself never struck any nome y, much less % 
Buvama coin, it can be conjectured that hw definitely used 
the gold coins, struck by his contemporary Gangeyadeva, We 
should remember that Merutunga ,the author of tha 
Prabandhacintaman ae has mentioned dinara and suvarna; 

in connection with Vikramaditya (probably Candragupta IT) ,, 
and Suvamatahla while describing ths liberality of 

Paramara Bhoja, Obviously Guvarnatanka was a coin of 
smaller weight and value. Its actual weight was 61 grains, *° 
The tant kas of Gangeya are also indirectly mentioned dia in 
the Rewa Stone inseription of Vijayasimha, (1793 A.D. ieee 
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_ ‘The Angaviiia, which was written just 
bafora the beginning of our period, contains the names of a 
few other gold coins like Suvamaniishaka (p. 66), Binds a= 
maghaka, (p.66), Suvarnaekakani (p. 72) ate As shown 
by V.S. Agravala, these were the names of. the coins of 
smaller weight, The evidence of Kantilya® "(111 9) suggests 
that pashaka wes 1/16th of the weight of Suvaraa or in other 
words,5 rattis, The Ginaramashake was similarly the sub- 


multiple of a dinara, coin and probably somewhat heavier 


than gsuvarna-mashakas. Suvarna~kakeni was 1/4th of mashaka 
* ’ . - . a . - (oo eeeeeeenemnatl 


and 2.25 grains in weight, 29° Howaver, no specimens of 


actual mashaka or kakani has ever been found, 


mea The Jain Brhatkalpasuirabhashya written 
in the 7th contury” (II, 1969) pointedly mentions the golden 


nanaka coin; but regarding its actual weight we have no 
en z Bh 


knowledge, It appears that nanaka was another name of 
52 


ss 
fuvarna and this coin existed in all the metals, ° 


Regarding silver cohns we have the 


‘earlier evidence of the Angavijja, which mentions different 


Wwe 


KR ly we 
types of silver Karsavanas called Yttama,(p.215), Madhyama 


(p.215) and jagtpya, (p.215) and also for the first tie 


; ho TR ati org 
mentions, two coin-names, viz., Batenaka (p.66) and 
K 


< Le 
Khattapake (p66), As well known, the Jabhapanas ox tha 


panas were the punchemarked coins which were in circulation 


co 


in India from quite early times and were practically never 
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, ; 353 
@ithdram, The Angavijja mentions both the earlier 


K Um ee 
Karshapanas called adgéakahévana and the recent Karshapenas 
called bala or navakahsy ana (p.215), The same authority 


mths . 554 
asserts that afmblakahayana were also called Purdnas 


(p.215), The Purana coins are mentioned in a record of 
- 356 


Huvigha dated yearc28, corresponding to 7106 A.D. 
In the earlier epigraphs of India, like the inscriptions 
of fakawana and of the Satobahanas™® : we have references 
to karshapanas. The Nanaghat inscription proves that a 
huge number of karshapanas were in circulation in pre 


christian times in India, 


The new or bala karshapanas mentioned 
in the Angavijja probably refer to the silver and copper 
coins, which were struck immediately before the tims of ths 
composition of the Angaviiia. However ,the author of the 
Angavijja has a new term for the silver coinswhich were 
issued by the Sakas of Ujjayini viz, Bhattopala, Ag the 
name indicates, they were issued by the Kehtrapas, Prof, 
CG. D, Chatterjee has drawn our attention to the tern 
ie Tadamaka the name of a class of aoane issued by Rudradamang, 
Audzadamale. > 2 
who ruled in the tst century A,D., and mentioned by Buddhaghogs 
in his commentary on ths gubtavibhaiies®®? According to 
Buddhaghors., who flourished in the Gupta period, the coin of 
Rudradamang and his successors (Rudradamakali) was 3/4th in 
weight of the enelent karshapana; Buddhaghosa further says 


as ar . 
that the earlier karshapana, called by him 'Wilakahapana! 
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was equal to 20 mashakas, The earlier karshapanas were 
apt to excessive wear and tear, and due to the deposit of 
verdigris on the surface, they were fittingly nicknamed as 
Yilakahapana, Probably by the tine of Buddhaghos, these 
coins were thousand-year old, There is no doubt that th~ 


Kshatrapa coins, mentioned by the author of the Angaviija , 


« 


oa ” 


are identical with udradinale coins mentioned by Buddhaghoss 
These coins were made of silver and we learn from a particdar 
aka inscription that the value of 35 silver karshapanas 

was equal to ons fuvarna” In this connection we should 
further remember that the average weight of a silver coin 

of the early centuries of the Christian era was roughly 

1/4tn of the gold coin,viz, uvama of the seme reriod , 
especially gold issues of the Imperial Kushanas, 


The reference to sateraka coins in the 
eae (p, 66) is of great interest, The word sateraks 
comes from Greek Stater, Stater was a gold coin of 153,2 
graing?°* It has been argued that according to an earlier 


twee ae 
literary text, #) dingras was equal to one sateraka. This 
particular information is found in the Sohntartha commentary 


363 Beane 
of Abhidharmakosha of Vasubandhu. This is also @onfirmed 
ect pyet nm c 364 
by Mahaviracarya, the Jain author of Gaxitasarsangraha, 


who flourished in the 9th century A.D, 


We have already seen that in our period 


silver coins were more popular than the coins made of othsr 


& B65 
metals, The Brhatkalpasutrabhasya, (II, 1969) probably 
2 > 
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written in the 7th century, mantionsthe dramma of Bhillamala , 
which was in Rajasthan, That work further states that this 


dramma was Inown as silver ndjnale®6° However, to designate 


silver drammas, in the early medieval period, the term 
rupaka was often used, It occurs in the Kuvellayensta®®” 
which mentions in the relevant passage one lakh rupakas 
(data-sahagsa). A very interesting coin-name probably of 
silver is found in the early 20th-century work, the 
BrhetkatHakole: galled yarmale (or varmalya), According 
to the relevant passage y with this coin,a full-size rohite 


fish could be bought (adaya, rohitam minady armalyena), The 


sams coin is also mentioned in story no, 40° oS 


In the latter 
story a gambler named Nirlakshana wins even the cowries 
(feperdekes) used by ths ‘gamblers and gives them to beggars, 
A little later the gamblers request Nirlakshana to return 
the cowrieg to them for plenty of money in the form of 
Yarnalas s, which suggest that it is the name of silver sind 
The surmise is fully justified by the evidence of a mich 
earlier ou viz., The Nigitha Curni. (7th century) of 
Jinadasa, according to which yammalates was the silver 

coin of Bhillenala, According to P&B, D. Sharm”/© 

it was a smaller silver coin ,probably issued by a ruler 
called Varmalata of Bhgllariala, 1 who is Imown from the 
Vasantagarh Inseription of 625 A.D (t. Ss. easy"! The name 
Yormala is also preserved in Migha's Sidupalabadhe 
according to which this King was the patron of the rr 


grandfather called Suprabhadeve ate Therefore, it is” 
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quite likely that King Yarmala also called Varmalata » 


was responsible for the silver issues mentioned in the 


Nisithe Curni and tn, ehataioda 


; _.. The evidence of the Upam 
(908 AD. Ne show that 3 rupaka was a popular coin in the ee 
medieval parted, 27 _ Tits aides ak oe a where of rupaka 
coins is fully éonfirmed by Allata's inscription of Vikrama 
1010°"* (Bhahdaraker No, 67), which proves. that in the middle 
of the 10th century one rupaka was equal to 1/2 drammas 375 
The Misiths Gurni easton informs us that the ru ipakas 
or ruvagas of different regions were usually named often “hfer 
that region and their value differed from region to region, 
We get nones Like Ubtarapahega, Padaliputtaga, Dakshinapalgga 


which denoted the ripakas of these places, The rupake 


of Kaiiefpuri was called nelao or nelake, Jinadésa even 
mentions the rel ative value of the rupakas of the different 
regions , making the silver coin of Pabfltpatre the standard . 
For example two rapaka. s of Dakshinapatha was > equal to ons 


ne laka=rnvaga of Fanci puri, whereas two nelakas of Kanei puri. 


were equal to one rupaka of Pataliputra, 


The copper coins are mentioned in the 
‘Brhatkalpasutrabhashya (II, 1969), according to which, the 
copper coins of Dakshinapatha were known as kalcind,. 

Ke oe. 377 
fakinis are also mentioned in Jinedvara's Rathakogh, 

ee are 
composed in early 11th century, The fekini coin is 
aa : 378, nrc . ee 
mentioned in the Angaviija ~ (p. 72),and also earlier Wor 


~ 
id 
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x nae 379 7 ae a 380 
like the Arthasastra, It was 1/4th of mashale 


Vingonaka mentioned in the Siyadoni, and other inscriptions , 
381 


according to Prof, D, R. Bhandarkar’, 


was a copper coin 


and it value was 1/20th of drama. Kapardakevodi mentioned i» 
Shergarh inscription (1018 4.D.) was 1/4th of a copper 

382 
pana, 


stk 
That cogries skEi1 were{used for buying and selling 
commodities during this period,is proved by the testimony 
of Jinadasa's Wisi the, Curni, It is interasting to note 


384 
that both the Chhnése pilgrims, viz., Faehien and Yuan 


Chwang” mention that couries were used as a medium of 

. exchange. The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, who visited 

Gujarat in 851 A.D. also observe that ‘shells are | 
current in this region and serve for smal] money, notwithstanding 


Zz 
that they have gold and aiivarts* 


Plourishing trade and commerce 
with foreign countries resulted in a rich coinage in 
. precious metals, such as gold and silver as well as ordinary 
copper coins, The variety of coinage moreover testifies 


to the economic prosperity of this period, 


Section (iv) : Professional Classes 


Various professional classes have been 
mentioned in both the narrative and non-narrative Jain works 


of our period, As a result of the increase of population, 
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the society was gradually drifting towerds a new type of 
caste-system viz, , that Jased on economic grounds, The 
old division of society in four castes viz,, Brahmanas 
Kshatriya, Vaidya and Sidra became somewhat redundant, —_ 
Tien Dysaevly co tare could ney etion te eek cay ee 
old teaching and sacrificial duties, The Kshatriyas also 
felt that they must enlarge their professional outlook, 
The Vaigyas, who formerly were engaged in agriculture, 
gradually found that trade was a much more lucrative 
professiong, And the didras algo @ivided themselves into 
smaller professional groups. It further appears, that 
after the Gupta period, no Scare cared to serve the twhce~ 
born as dictated by the various Smrti writers, Let us now 
turn out attention to those professional classes listed in 
Sain works, who depended on their skill for their livilihood, 
It should, however, be remembered that the professional 
classes, mentioned in the Jain works were not different | 
from those mentioned in noneJain literature. — However, we 
some tines get some new type of information bea let 


us start with the Kumbhakaras (potters), 


. The guild of potters is mentioned in th 
Nasik Cave Inscription of Tévarasena, year 9 (Kalacuri) — 
_ corresponding to 258~59 eee little doubt that — 
the potters played probably the most important part in the 


economic life of the Indian society from the earliest period, 


In the list of eighteen professional groups, mentioned in 
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the Jain Upiiga text Jenbiidvinepraitanti” they are given 
the foremost place, That a few potters of earlier period 
enjoyed great prosperity is proved by the story of the 
Jain sige text) Updsakadase”? which speaks of an exceedingly 
affluent potter called Saddalaputta, who owned 500 pottery. 
~ shops, employing numerOus workers, who received regular wages _ 
(bhatteveyana), It is evident from this text that Saddalaputta 


was the leader of a notterte oe (rent). ‘The Bhagavatio°? 


informs us of a potter womén of Sravesti, who was a ajay 
devotes of Gosala, and apparently a person of Seas 

‘The ‘Migitha cura °°" 90 gives alteat of information about 

| pottery end pitter-shops of the 7th contury, Ve are told 
that five appartments" were required for the work of a 7 
potter (4) baniyadala was the place where the potters or the 
merchants sold the earthenware pottery (ii) bhandafals 

was the store-house for storing the vessels (114) gala 


was the room where the pots were moulded (iv) payanasala, 


where the pots were baked (v) imdhanasala the room where 
fuel-like grass or dung, required for baking the pots, was 


stored, 


The sams work also gives a detailed 


deseription of the _proesss which was followed in making the 


392 


earthenware pottery, We are further told that the 


potters either gave their wares to ths merchants on getting 
a little profit or sold it to the customers directly,” 


A tax of 1/20th part was charged from the potters on the 
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pots taken to the neighbouring village for sale, °%4 This 
proves that it was a profession ,which was fully recognised 
(about 50 panas) for the potters, ©" ‘This was considered 

a very negligible amount compared to the taxes imposed on 
goldsniths{on those-dealing with Liquor, mdicines, metals 
etc. The Matiaunasta of Patahjali contains the interesting 
expression mahalumbhakars which probably means a very 
efficient and opulent potter, Needless to say, Saddalaputta 
was One Buch mahakumbhakara, 


. . The goldsmithsplayed.a quite prominent 
Bey Ge Une 1c COMER Cree Te OOr Our Peg taetnen very Ga2ty 


times, Reference to various ornaments in the Rgveda and 


lat}or Vedic texte” ’ ghow that the goldsmiths were quite 
active from the days of the gabhitas, They are very 
prominently described in the epics and Puranas, In the ~ 
list of professions, given in the Jain Sembiidvinepreinapti® 
their name is conspicuous by its presence, Katilya in 

his Arthagastra sd gives a very elaborate description of 

the work done by goldsmiths, The goldsmiths according 

to Kautilya, should have a thorough knowledge of the species, 
characteristic, colour, weight and formation of all types 
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of metals, That Indian goldsmiths were quite expert in 


their work in the post-Cupta period,is vouchsafed by Yuan 
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Chwang who has praised the gold and silver vessels of India 
eon 401 im | 
for their exquisite workmanship, | The Jain works of our . 


period give a very long and useful list of different ornaments 
: . _ ,~40 ; . 
produced in those days, The ky vala: amale OP of Udyotana gives 


the nemes of no less than forty six different types of 


attha- 
ornaments, They are mentioned belows hs = keiths fabharana 


0 
(1d, 22)5 which is explained by Upadhye as silver ecinaa@ . 


2. avatemse (1, 14) a kind of ring-shaped ornament or it 
404 


may mean simply an ear-ring, 3. retnakenthi ka (1.11) 
and 4, Jenthi ka (182,24 ; 187, 28), both of which ware 
ornaments meant for the neck of either sex. 5, kotake | 
(14,29) has been explained as a bracelet of gold by M, M, 
Williams, 405 6, fatistitre (25.6) mant a girdle 

7, manikka-ketake (30,5) and 8, Jelamina-katake (187,28) 
were two varieties of bracelets, 9 Katoh Ga . ‘0 kanira- 
Kael (254,14) were worlr Tound the waist 5 the fant raelaicd, 


has been explained as a smaller types of girdle, 40° 


1. , Kexnerhula (@57.16 ; 160, 10) is an ear-ornament . 
12 ge i (255, 21) is a small bell 13. Kingala (58, 21 5 
95.9 ye 14, neviiundela|end rF a sicincgiao all ornaments 
for the ear, A close sttudy of ancient Indian paintings and 
sculptures reveal that there were numerous varieties of 
207 16, jalamald (255.41) was probably « 


ear-ornaments, | 
net-like ornament 17. dame (113.10) in the text moans an 


i ~ 408 
ornament of the neck, The Adipurana as pointed out by 


409 


Suman Jain ; rentions mekhaladama and kaneidama, 18. damilla 
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(254.4), the meaning of this particular term is not clear, 
19, niipura (14, 29 ; 166.28) 20, maninupure (157,50 5 234,8) 
were both ornaments worn on the feet, 21, patals (115.1 0) 
the meaning of this word is also not clear, 22. mahamukute 
(9, 1 3 198,10) was probably a special type of crown 

23. uid (14,8), 24, muktaveti (182,24) 25. muktahare 


(6, 289, 282.9) 26. mekhala (50,17 5 153,30 and 255,21) and 

27. maninekhala were well-known ornanents, In the anarakogy "© 
muktavali is also called xicdvali. Somadeva in his Yasastilaka- 
gampu*'? algo calls it ekavali, Maninekhels was work around 


AN 
the waist and it appears from the Yasastilakacamy ‘ and 


Adipur rane *"5 ‘that small bells were tied with these melhelis. 


Other ornements mentioned in the Kuve layamala are 28, ratravali 


(83,24) 29, ratnalenkara (190,26); 50, rasana (83.14 ; 
252,10) 81, manirasana (25.5 5 85,9) = runnamala (11,22), 
33, yanoma amala (114,10 ; 246, 21); aa Yalava (2.22 ; 4,29 5 

ie 11); 35. ma — (1,2) 36, Yai ieventinaa (194, 10) 


37, Bua roaiatifemsharetna &, 24)3 58, Euvame (7, 28) 


39. bara (24.21 5 83,14 5 161.25) 40, aravali (254,15) 


as G C. 
41, Givasutta (11. 16) 42, Gakala (83, a 43, falanapattea 
(21 ag 44, mga ikkapatta, (84,14) 45 -Halaltkehalai (85.4) 
and \darona (25. 14-15). (of these ornaments ratnaval i i is 


also mentioned in the Adipurana, e Both yenamala and 

vaijavantimela were different types of ornaments of the | 
neck, Several ornaments mentioned in the Kuvalayamala are 
also referred to in Haribhadra's Samaraiccakaha, We have 
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Nee edit an orton 415 a6 at 
several references to kundala,  kataka,  ratnavali, 
e “AB —a are = 
manimekhala and a few other ornaments, Such a wide — 
variety of ornaments ctearly illustrate the importance of 


the goldsmith's profession in this period, 


Like the potters and goldsmiths, 
weavers also were an indispensable part of the economic life 
of the country, From Kautilya,it becomes clear that weavers 
working in government establishments were regularly paid, *'” 
Several types of persons like widows, mothers of prostitutes 
(rapajivah), old woren, cripple women, scien ascetics, 
maid=servants of the king etc., worked under the superintendent 
of weaving (siitrasnvare). “”° Besides such persons, qualified 
artisans could be employed by the superintendent on a fixed 
salary for a fixe period, However, it sepidulbs ronentored 
that there were other weavers, who were not in the state 


= . wren a pod ws 
service, like Bhimasena the poor weaver, the Bhimasena 
Jataka (no, 30), where weaving is called a ‘sorry profession? **! 


P fi. 
However, those weavers who were members of a guild (sreni) 


were financially sound, One such weavers! guild of the 
Nasik region/nentioned ina Nasik inseription®** of the 
time of Nahapana (with three dates viz. 41, 42 and 45), 
But a much more prosperous guild of weavers living at the 
famous town of Dagapura is mentioned in the well-known 
Mandasor inscription ~° of Kumaragupta and {Geahevarnan of 


the 5th century, These weavers, we are told, were formerly 
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the residents of Lata vishaya (south and contral Gujarat ) 
and afterwards migrated to tha Love ly town of Dagapura . 
(Mandasor), where they lived very happily for generations, 
Under their order (adesena~Line 25) a sun-temple was built 
and afterwards repaired at Dadapura, Aline of the 
Mandasor inscription" suggests that the silk-weavers of 
Dagapura were looked upon as sons by the kings of that 
region (N pati bhissutavat: ratimanitah), Regarding the 
weavers, Living in villages, we have a fine picture in 

the Pelicatantas where a weaver of the rural area is 
represented as enjoying liquor with his wife (kagodtkan liken} 


sabharyo madyapanakrte sane artini nagare prasthitah), 
. Various types cloths are mentioned in 
the Jain works of our period, The following types are 


: a : 22 ocaar gp Me 
frequently mentioned - 1, dulmla. 2, amsuka, 3. cinamdke,, 
bess a _ besh . 
4, ardhacinanguka. 5. dgevadusis 6, kshauma, 7. patavasa, 
8 yalkale, 9 uttariya, 10, kambala, 11. cala, 

"4. — , 426 


12. gangapata,” ete. As we have noted earlier,in the 


wsadk 
section on 'Dress', garments of different types were/and 


cloth jooth superfine as well as coarse, was woven to cater 
to various levels of socisty, India, in those times,was 
famous for its fine cloth which earned high profit in 
overssas markets and has bsen praised by most foreign . 
writers, This fact clearly suggests that weavers played 


& special role in ths economic life of the country, 
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7 Not much information is available 
in the early Indian literature regarding the blacksmiths, 
However the evidence of the Pariplug *’ suggests that : 
Indian ee was exported to other countries, The famous 
Delhi Iron piller also is a living testimony to the skill 
attajned by Indian blacksmiths in tha Gupta period: Tn 
this connection we may refer to a beautiful Jataka tale *8 
which describes the skill of a partichhar blacksmith 
(actually Bodhisattva himself ) and also enlightens us 
as to the life of black] in anctont Tndia, We are told that 
there was a village exclusively inhabited by blacksmiths 
(kommaragame ) _ This village had a population of 1000 
smiths and it used to manufacture all sorts of iron 
implements including razors, axes, ploughshares and 
other implements, The headsmith, we are told, .enj oyed 
great affluence and was favoured by the king”? Ths 
marvellous story of the needle told in this context 
at least proves the superior skill attained by ths 7 
blacksmiths of those days, The Jain Bhogavetfi actually 
refersito one komndracama near Nalanda, which was 
apparently a village jtnhabited by blacksmiths, It was 
visited by Lord Mahavira pooording to the testmony of 

ie ae 
both the Bhagavati and hears ga, the two early canonicel 


texts, 


Two early second-century Mathura 
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Jain image inscriptions, dated respectively 52 and 54 
of the era of Kanishka,mention blacksmiths of Mathura. 
(dohikakrake);. We are told in the first inscription”! 
that a¥ plackemith called Sara, a member of a committee 
(gottike) donated a Jain image, Here the term gottike or _ 
goatee evidently stands for greni or gubld, ‘This suggests 
that there were regular guildsag of blacksmiths in Nodhuhe, 
during the early centuries of the Christian era,,.-Tha second 


Jain image (that of Jain Sarasvati) inscription®°* mentions _ 


blacksmith (Lobikekerake) called Gopa, who is represented 
in that epigreph as donating an image of Sarasvati, These 

two inscriptions not only prove the keen interest taken 

by ironsmiths or blacksmiths in the religion of the Jinas, - 

but also show that economieably;too, they led a satisfactory 
existence, An inscription of the 12th esntury 1.8. V.S, 

1235 (plate of Jgyacandra) shows that the blacksmiths — 

* sometines were engaged in the act of inseribing 


(ohne). 


royal orders, 

he Msitine Ghims "a 7th cantary 
Jain text clearly states that the blacksmiths fashioned 
differenttypss of wespons,such sa swords, daggers, eto, _ 
besides supplying the cultivator with various agricultural - 
impleients, His work was specifically styled ageikemma . 
as fire was essential to make the iron malleable for 


manufacturing different objects, 
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builders in ancient times were ee eae carpenters ; 
as the term rathakara ts mentioned gaasately: The Jain 
Angavij geen ee anew term called ydekaveaddhaki meaning 

a@ naval architect, The raiuciiite, combed in the jth century 


AsDes wives a lot of information on items of furniture and 
household objects made of wood, As the carpenters (the two 
well known names are takshas and vardhakin ) used a measuring 

thread or rope he was called by his secondary designation 

3 445 «AG ae 
gutradhara . Vatsyayana , it is interesting to note, includes 
wood~carping in the list of 64 arts, That the royal carpenters 
enjoyed high status in society is proved by the fact that 
according to cttige. t he drew an annual salary of 2000 panag, 
a pay which compared favourably with other types of royal servants, 

448 
We have in the Jain Angavijja, a very long 

and usefulness list of other professional groups, We are 
reproducing below the entire list: trader ( vavaharin), naval 
architedt (udakavaddhaki), fishermen (macchabandha), boatmen 
(navika), oarsmen ( bahyvike), goldsmith (suvannakara } » lac 
dyemaker (alittakekara), dyer specialising in red (rattarajjaks) 
image-maker (davade), dealer in wool (unnavaniya), dealer in 
yarn (suttevaniya), lacquer-worker (jatukare), painter (chi.ttekane ) F 
chittavais ) ?, utensil-maker Giatthakara), 
Lronsmith (obatiina), e@asnatatay?s, dyer (suddbarajaka), potter 
(kumbhakara) bronzesmith (kawsakarake) silkveaver (kosakdral, 


cloth-dealer (duasika), dyer (rayaka), silk-weaver (kosajja) 


player on instruments ( 
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bark-fibre-waaver (yaga), butcher of sheep and ouffaloas 
(orabbhike-mahisaghataka), sugarcane crusher (ussanika), 
umbrellamaker (qbhattakdrake), earning livelihood by cloth-trade 
atthsutieie)s aeaiees in fruits, roots and grains (phalavaniya, 


mula, dhanna), boiled-rice seller (odanika), meat-saller (mamsa), 


bean-seller (kammasa-vanijja), maker of groats (tappana), dealer 
in salt (lona), cake maker (apupikea), maker of khaja sweet 


(khajjakaraka) green grocer (pannaka), dealer in ginger (singare- 

vapiiya), profession of toiletmaking (pasadhaka) , aggieupajivi 

or ahitaggi, actor (kysilava) or rangavachara, perfumer (gandhika), 
Oa ee o™ — ey 

garland=maker (malaka. a), maker of perfumed powder (qfunnikare ), 

Those living by their tongue ere suta, magadha, pugsamanava 


(panygerists), purohita (priest), dhammattha mahamanta (officer 


in charge of religious endowments @), gandhika, gayaka (singer), 
dapakara, bahussaya, The metaleworkers also include lapidary 

ee a xx : Se = 
(manikak), kottake (inlayer), vattaki, vatthanadhaka, vathuvanati 


nantike, bhandavapata, tithavapata and @ramavavata were perhaps 


small officers in charge of yastrapatha, treasury, ferry boats, 
ukawadhikarika and 
radhakara in charge of chariots. Bandhanagarika is jailor, 


garden, ete. Superintendent of wood is daru 


eS i 
policeman is choralonshara. Basic works were in charge of 


malakichanake smalika and milakamma, The rich merchants were those 


dealing in wrought gold, unwrought gold (herannike, sauvannila), 


sandaleyood, cloth and were called devada. There was an officer 
. Veta ; ; 
in charge of animal fodder (govalihabhati feria), ovakara-odda 


(diggers of soil), mulakhanaka (the foundation diggers), 
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iddakara (the brick layers) balepatunda, suttavatta, architect, 
the relief-carver (ruvapakkhara ) phalakavaka (engraver of sword 
blades) gikaharaka, amaddahareka are all terms connected with 
building industry. The weavers are of silk (kogajjavayaka) skawl 
(diandakambalavayake) and kolika. In the class of doctors are 
physicians (vejja), healers of the body (kayate i chohil 2) 
surgeon (sallakatte), eye-surgeon (salak i), et octor 
(bhutavijjika), physician for children (Kkonirabhi cliche) poison 
doctor (visatitthike). Then illusionist (nayakaraka), goripadhaka, 
pole-dancer (lankhaka), boxer (mtthike), ballad singers (lasaka), 
jesters (velambak), barbar (gandaka) and criers (ghdgaka) are 


mentioned. 


It appears that in the period under review 
corporate activities steadily declined hich resulted in increasing 
economic crisis. In the contemporary epigraphs and literary texts 
we rarely coms across references to guilds or corporations, After 
the Gupta period, this vast country became divided into a 
numbsr of smaller states and naturally the skilled,professional 
people ware compelled to ssek shelter in distant places, It was 
no longer possible for them to organise themselves into strong 
corporate bodies. The picture was somewhat different in South 
India, as we learn from Dandin's Dagakumaracarita sid a 


few Southern epigraphs, 
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Section 3: V Slavery. 


In spite of the curious observation of 
Megasthenes that slavery was unknown in ary was in fact 
a widely prevalent practice almost from the Vedic a 
However, there is reason to believe that the slaves were treated 
very leniently in India, A beautiful cea shows how 
slava-girls were looked upon as daughters by the master of 
he house. The well-Known classical Sanskrit play Mrechakatike 


452 
also shows the human treatment meted out to slaves. However, 


453 454 
in the Smrti texts of Manu and Viggu there are passages which _ 
showy that the laws were generally unfavourable towards slaves: 
455 
in India, But Kautilya in his arthasastra , it appears, gives 


is 
a much favourable treatnent |pt the slaves, 


There is a good deal of information on slavery 
in both Jain and non-Jain works of our period, It further appears 
that in the early medieval period, the slaves were treated more 
harshly that in the Gupta or pre-Gupta period. As we will see 
afterwards, one of the reasons for this rather harsh treatment 


of to slaves in later times is. because of the Muslim influence. 


> 
let us first sse what Jinadasa, the Jain commentator of ths 

7th- century has to say on slaves, As a gatter of fact the 
Nisithackrni of that author is the only Jain work of our period 
to give some positive information on slavery in the post-Gupta 


period. 
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: Six classes of slaves are enumerated in this 
San Ney are slaves by birth (gabbha), by purchase (kita) , 
for non-payment of debts (anaya), reduced to slavery during 
famine (dubbbikkha), for some crime (savaraha), slaves formed 
out of prisoners of war (ruddha). It is interesting to note 

that different authorities give different figures regarding 

the types or classes of slavds. A particular Jataka Story (Ho, 
easy speaks fof four types of slaves viz., those from their 
mothers, those bought with money, those becoming slaves of 
their own will and those driven by fear. The first two types 

of this Jataka are also mentionsd in the Wigitha Gurnis bit 

‘the last two are unknown to the later author, It further appears 
that in later times the people were forced into slavery under 
wartoas pretexts, It is also likely that in the pre-Mauryan 
period, the prisoners were not as a rule reduced to slavery, 
That in the 1st century A.D. India had a shortage of slaves is 
indicated by the fact that,according to the Periplus Parygaza 


458 
imported a large number of foreign slaves. . 


The Paumacariyam, another early Jain 
work, mentions the slavas of different seca As an affluent 
and industrially advanced country, India could afford to import 
a large number of slaves of non-Indian origin, 

aa 460 a 

T he Manusmrti mentions seven types of 


slaves viz. dhvajabria, bhaktadasa, grhaja, krita,datrima, paitrika 
. eed ——o—oor Se rate a eenenennenenntinteeemnee 
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and dandadasa, It will be seen that most of the classes, 
mentioned by Jinadasa jis included in this list, However 
Manu's list does not include the two types viz., anaya 

(for non-payment of debts) and dabbbi kdcaha (reduced to 
slavery because of famine), Probably this type is the same 
as the fourth byes of the Vidhurapandite Jataka vize, nose 
becoming slaves out of fear, Naturally for a poor person, 
famine was a sufficient ground for accepting slavery, 

The bhakatadasa of Manu means those who have accepted 


slavery because of poverty, and Kautilya“>t also indirectly 


refers to this class of slaves. 62 


The Nigitha Gurni gives a good deal of 
information of female-slaves in particular, According to ith. 
was easy in those days to purchase a female~slave (moiiakita). 
Even a. women of good family, according to the Brhathelpaebiad¥a 
Urtti could be reduced to slavery for non-payment of debts, 


“ ‘ se oe 
Madanika of the Mrechakatika who had a Brahmina. lover, 


apparently belonged to a respectable family, That she was 

a GRy cultured] ie « sprarent from the fourth Act of that play. 
Kanti lya*®° also alloys an Arya to accept slavery in times of 
distress, The highly interesting work the iethevedae 
speaks of a ten=yearg-old daughter of one princes: Jagada , 


called Saipuri 9» who was forced to slavery because of 


Muslim tyranny and: other reasons, 
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467 


The Jain authors recognise the fact 


that the slave-girls were foreed to act as concubines, The 
Jatakas*°8 also pointedly mention the female-slaves as 
concubines, Tha expression 'dasiputra' is quite common in 
Sanskrit literature, Kautilya®®? also refers to the practice 
of using female-slaves as concubines, The Avadyake, gum 470 
speaks of illicit connection between the female-slaves and a 


village head-man, 


ae the Lekhap ddhati; 2 sonevhat hen lee 
text, we get a detailed idea regarding the duties of a | 
female~slave, We are told that a female-slave was required 
to do all ste of household works including cutting of the 
vegetables, pulverizing the spices, iieering the floor with 
coyw-dung, sweeping, bringing fuel, water and other things 
and even throwing away huisan excreta (of her master's house), 
She was also required to milk the cow and other animals and 
also to fetch grrass, fodder ete, Her other duties included 


cooking, cleaning the gutters and the water-reservoir, 


There is little doubt that the Lekhapaddhati reflects the 
spirit of the medieval period when the maid-servants were 
treated as one of’ the household pogsessions, Medhatithip 
who is assigned to the 9th century, also shows acquaintance 
with the pitiable condition of fenale-slaves , ” including 
their life as coneubiness The Lelthapaddnati *”* pointedly 


- mentions the cruel treatment meted out to slave-girls; 
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we - , 
They could even § tortured to death, The Ketehake Jatake*” 


also refers to the harsh treatment received by slaves from their 
masters, Tt appears that the slave-masters of ancient and 
medieval times,cared little for the rples franed by the 


475 


far-sighted Kautilya, ~ moat of which showed clemancy towards 


those wretched bnman beings, who according to Honancandra''’© 
were usually beaten like mies, Tho Avagyake Gummi {” the 

" Peb-century Jain text, relates the pathetic story of an old 
fone le~slave, who was | often beaten by her master for alleged 
negligence of duty. The aaa mentions ths — 
festival of female-slave C= ) which shows that sonetines 
these unfortunate people Andulged in merry-naking, The ; 
Avasyake. cari *”” even refers to a story, according to which 
the son of a female-slave of sSurparake, inherited the entire 
property of his master, It further appears that iels-dieves 
soretimes received better treatment then their female — 
counterparts, We have just referred to the story recorded 

in the Byedyake Gini, Wlsewhere in another Jain worit®0 

a story is told of an audacious eilacelave of Rajagrha called 
Cilata, who cared little for his master's admfni tions and 
ultimately emerged as the leader of a notorious gang of 


decoits, 


It has been argued that there existed 


a regular alave~trade during both the ancient and medieval 
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- times in India, The S Semaraiccakana*S* of Haribhadra 
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refers to the forest tribes who indulged in illegal 
elave~trade, The Upamiti bhava prapaliodkatha s composed 

in 906 A.D., tells the highly interesting story of robbers 
who used to generously feed a matey fo that he could be sold 
for a lucrative price. We have already mentioned the fact 
that according to the Feriphus ,slaves were regularly imported 
into Baryagaza, the famous part of western India. The 
Prabandhecintanani“°“ states that Tejahapala, the famous 
Jain minister of Gujarat, earned great merit by banning the 
abduction of men by notorious sea-nen, The Lekhepaddhati 
also mentions the fact that slaves were somstimes.sold in 
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foreign countries, The Upamitibhavapranancalatha “"° also 


confirms this statement, 


Tt appears that after the contact of 
the Indians with the Muslims in the first quarter of the 8th 
century, the condition of slaves became worse, As noted by 
no less an author than Schort’~” ths Arabs were inveterate 
slave-traders from early times, Prof, eal draws ou 


attention to the observation of Al epi, “8° a contemporary 


of Sultan Mahmu a, that after his victory over Hida tin, slaves 
were so plentiful that they became very cheap, We have 
already referred to the passage of the Tekhapaddhats , 

according to which a ten-year ola jot a highly respectable 
family, had to embrace slavery as a reduit of Muglim 


* depradations, 
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The 8th century author, Haribhadra in his 
goo ite 
commentary on the DagavaikAlika describes the son of a slaw -woman, 


who possessed only a thread-bare garnent and was 2 blackguard , 
indulging in all sorts of notorious activities, Prostitutes 


and gamblers are depicted as his constant companions, 


We should also take note of the fact that 
our law-givers clearly distinguished between | a slave and a 
servant, The servants were regularly paid; but ‘the slaves seldom 
ees 'y tad 497 
record regular Wages. Medhatithi, the famous commentator of _ 
Manu, definitly distinguishes serving (paricarya) and slavery 


ole 492 
(dasyam). Dinas taaeiivess’ also, do the same thing, 


Section: (vi) : evant System 

here ts Hittle doubt that the prosperity 
of any Kingdon depends on @ good and healthy revenue system, Tt 
iS apparent trom Bentt lye bibs the eee Ged noe eave ony. scone 
unturned to tap hew sources of revenue <= be it from agriculture 
or trade or any other source, it further appears that the 
revense — system, as described by Kantilya, continued even in 
our period and let us first discuss t the taxes connected with Land. 
The Tevalaebusatee, write ten probably in the 8th Byer: 


tells us that the legel land-tax is one-sixth of the land produce. 
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This statement of thet work is fully confirmed by the very 
valuable evidence of the early 7th.-century Chinese traveller 
Yuan Chwang, who emphatically aa that the King's tenants 
pay one-sixth of the produce as rent. In the Mauryan period , 
also the cult tivators had to pay this amount of tax as- land- 
revenues as suggested by Rummindei Pillar dcantipiien at 
Agoka, Even in the days of the Jain author Somadeva (0th 
century) the cultivators had to Pay the same amount of — 
tax, This te clea fron bis Miuhviininrta. Althoogh the 
cultivators had to pay generally in Kind, there is evidence 


to show that the cash-payment also was not unknown, The 
493 — 


Letnét canes discovered in a Jain Bhandar, though a work of 
=o — fae Gee 
the 13th century, has a copy of land-settlement, made in the 


year V.S. 802, according. to which a villager called Goda, had 
to pay to the bahcalmle a sun of three thousand dramas 

as land-revenue in that year in three equal instalments, 
called skandas, That ths land-revenus was paid ,in three 
instalments is also proved by an ee ree ee of Rashtraliita | 
Krshna IT (9th century), Among the land-revenue officers, we 


ov 500 
can mention not only Pencalula , but also selahasto and 


— 501 & 
adhikeri, The latter is not only mentioned in the lekhapaddhats , 
a ea, , 502 
but also in the Ganjan plates | of Buddhavarasa, who 


flourished in the 7th century A.D. 


Jn the period under review, lend-revenue 


constituted =e a part of the king's income, A major eet 
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of the king's revenue cams from various types of taxes imposed 
on traders. It appears from Kawtilya that practically every 
article of trade was taxed by the state. Sometimes the merchants 
were exempted from tax if they paid proper gifts to the royal 


503 
authority. J. 6. Jain draws our attention to a story of the 


- 604 
Nayadhamma kahao, according to which, & sea~faring merchant of 
Campa was exempted from tax after he paid a precious gift of 


505 
a pair of ear-rings to the king of Mithila, The Pinda-Niryukti, 


506 
an early Jain commentary work, written probably around 200 A.D., 
makes a very interesting reference to house-tax and informs us 
that every resident had to pay a tax of two drammas for 


their buildings to the king, 


The interesting ?th-century commentary 


507 
wire Wisi tha Curai nakes pointed reference to guilesthiana 


or custom-houses, situated at the gate of a town or village, Th 
thease places all conned: tied of business were pase checked, 
The custom officers were called Suik.ya or Saul Ida, er this 
term is the sams as gulkSdhvaksha of Kautilya's ieeeatete” 
That early text gives minute details about the activities of — 
gulkedhyaksha, It appears that nezehants had to pay one-tyentieth 
or five percent of the value of his merchandise as toll or 

dulka lia_. This is clear from a story of the Misitha a as 

a anche is represented as giving a twentieth part of his 
commodities (viméeti—bhage) as royal tax. A ein domarigven 


also supports tha statement of Jinadasa ,that the merchants had 
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to pay that part of their commodities as tax, The Jain 

512 . S- e ss 
epigraphs also mention terms like mandapike, sylkamandapila , 
jala-mandapile, sthalamandani le ete,,to denote custom ~housas. 


That the merchants sometimes tried to evade gulice (or tax is 
513 
evident from Kautilya , who suggests various measures to combat 


this evil practice of the unscrupulous traders, The medieval 
pla 


Jain narrative work, the Punyagrava-[tethakoga _ of Ramacandra 


mentions such as attangu oe texcsvadion by a merchant. 


ie 
The 8th-century text, ths ‘Kuvaleyamala 


also tells us about the custom charges, whieh the sereiants 

had to pay after reaching the port, However, it should be 
admitted that compared to the details regarding commercial 
activities, found in the Jain texts, we actually do not get 

much information on ths details regarding custom duties in thes 
Jain texts, although, there is Little doubt that thine’ of 
various kingdoms,in the early medieval India earned a hyge 
amount of revenue from both internal and external traders, which 
enabled them to maintain large number of soldiers, so that they 
could become digvijayin king. 


. As noted by J. C. Jain, the canonical 
text (including the early medieval Jain commentaries) of the 
Jains refer to eighteen kinds of taxes from eag'buffaloes,canels 
cattle , goats, grass,chaff, coal, plough, threshold, posture- 


ground, bullocks, earthen-pots, hides and skins, food and any 


e 
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other tax imposed by will, eo is interesting to note that tha 
Nirgvavaline refers to the fact that the property of a hairless 

persons was ean by the wind? This is also known from 

Kalidasa's diuntels- « The Jain monerch Kumarapala , afteruards , 


519° 
abolished this heinous practice , 


; From various types of fines, the kings 

used to fill up their treasury. The commentary on the 
Brhathalvebhishye refers to a fine of 80,000 rupakas (aver 
coins) on one, who raised his sword on any other person to Wil) 
another person, At Anandapura in Gujarat, for such an offence, the 
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offender had to pay only five rupakas 


The tax-collectors were sometimes very — 
Supreiaties The dvasyale ae nentions a king, who invaded 
another kingdom for non-payment of taxes, The Vindiedaas” | 
refers to a district officer (ratthalide),who harassed people 
by imposing various types of taxes. Even sometimes the kings 
used to burn down the houses of merchants, who did not pay their 
custom-dutiess The Jatakas compared the tax-bollectors with 


525 
hungry robbers, draining the poor earnings of the cultivators , 


526 
7 _ The SanasGicoakabi of Haribhadra also 
Peequantly refers to the costly gifts which the kings used to 
recsive from the merchants, which were treated as a source of 


revenue, In the early medieval period , therefore , both trade 
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the Kings. Hovever, the god-fearing Kings Like Harsha or 
Paramara Bhoja were known for their munificenece, and treasuries 


of such kings were often empty because of their liberality. 
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CHAPTER- V 


Religious Life 


a 2 Bais Ke 
Section (i) : Saivisn 


= Through the centuries, it is 
Religion which has moulded the lives of the people of this vast 
subcontinent. That all thought and activity of the saslent 
Indians revolved around this religious axis, is eatieape why, 
so many religious systems flourished on one soil leaving behind 
an unfathomable reservoir of religious and semi-religious 
literature. Tha value of this enoromous. store-house of information 
cannot be measured whether in its spiritual or material aspect. 
The Jain didactic and narrative literature of our period, likewise, 
provide ample evidences as to the religious condition of India 


at shat time. 


Fortunately, most of thsse works — 
are dated and their testimonies, therefore, are of great value 
to the historian, The Brahmanical texts of this period of the 
other hand, being mostly undated, their evidence often tends tdba 
unauthentic, In spite of this shortcoming their importance should 
not be wholly minimised and it is best to compare the statemsnts 
of both the Jain and non-Jain writers: to form a propsr idea 


of the religious condition of early medieval India, We may now 


turn to see what ploture, of the popular Brahminical religious 
, . : 
systems, such as deivism, Vaidhavisn, Saktaism and other minor 


cults, is portrayed by the Jain authors of our period. 


As it_is well-known , Soivion was 
popular in India from the days of the Harappan civilisation, 
In the early Vedic literature we have the figure of Rudra, who 
is primarily conceived as an atmospheric deity, closely 
associated with the Yaruta, the Stom-godes Dy the tin 
the two great epics were composed, dive emerged as one of the 
three important deities of the Indian pantheon, the other two 
being Brahmajand Vignue Several colourful legends se sata 
woven around Siva in the vast epico-Puranic literature, which 
undoubtedly indicates his tremendous sonality. Fane knows 
Siva as Rudra, Bhava, and Sarva, Patatiel » for whom we 
have a definite date, (2nd century B.C.), mentions Siva icons 
along with the images of Skanda and vileune , Kautilye , bimse, 
Vakeyeyann , {ai pre-cupta literature, appear to be quite 


/ 
familiar with Siva and his different forms, 


The cannonical texts of tha 
4 (8) as . ; rs 
Buddhists devote a fair amount of attention to Siva, but a better 


account regarding this deity and daivism is to be found in the 
Ardha-Magadhi religious works of the Svetambaras. It is extremely 
interesting that the festival in honour of Rudra is mentioned 


‘es _ 11 
prominently in several Jain canonical tex$s. In the Acarahga Sutra , 
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/ 
which is one of the oldest canonical works of the Svetambara 
Jains, we find clear reference to the. festival honouring Rudra, 
which is reminiscent of the festival venerating Pagupati (a 


ere |) 
popular form of Rudra) described in the Mahabharata, Some of 


the other Jain canonical texts, also, give the impression that 


18 
the worship of Siva was wee common in those (dayse The Bhagavati 


davt tales “Savane ani and Uraabhavahala. In their hour of peril, 
people prayed to Siva and othar povular gods such as Skanda, 
Durga, Kubera ete. 


aba ae ee 
_ ‘The Angaviiia , another Svetambara 

Jain text ,composed in the early esnturies of the christian 

era, represents Siva as a pastoral deity, a characteristic often 


mantioned in the earlier epico-Puranic literature, Texts like 


the Paymacariyam (of Vimala) and the Vasudevahindi also referg 


to Siva and his various forms, An important passage of the 


Paumacariyam moreover, suggests the popularity of the Linga © 


16 
cult in pre-Christian times, 


The cult associated with Siva has 
cer 
also been extensively treated by both the Svetanbara|\Digambara 
writers of our period (600 A.D. - 1000 A.D.). One of the 
ease? ia : meee rao 47 
earliest Jain literary works of this period is the Varangacarita, 
: sii darian: S eeaie ee ee 
a beautiful narrative yerse written by Jatasimbanands . His work 
has been ganar to the 7th century A.D. » bY the eminent historian 


18 
Riot. ALN. Upadhye. Almost all the Jain writers including the 
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author of the Jain Honivangh* and Uéyotanasiint, both 

of whom flourished in the 8th century A.D.,have mentioned 
‘the above poem of Jatasimhanandi with deference. From | 
ghis poem, it appears, that Siva was regarded 2s a popular 
god especially in South India in the 7th century”! A.D, 

This fact is strikingly corroborated by the inscriptions 
of this period, both of the South and North, The 
brightest star in the firmanent of North Indian politics 
at this tim, viz,, Harsiverdhana is described in his 
inscriptions” as well as the Harsicabite’” as a devotee 

of Mahesvara, 2 common appellation of Siva, Hargtverdhena's 
contemporary and rival potentate in Eastern Indie, (Salen 
was also a staunch Saiva’” A few South Indian ingeri ptionse 
of this pericd,*® belonging to the Western Calukyas, prove 
the popularity of Saivism in that region, The Pelleves, 
too, were devoted followers of this oult,”° In his poem, 
however, Jate~finhenandi denounces Siva and other 
Brahmanical deities,”” This outburst, of course, is 
natural on the part 6f a Jain author advocating the 
efficacy of his own religious tenets, Nevertheless, 
Jetasinhanandi. is quite familiar with the popular legends . 
associated with Siva,ineluding the story of thal geds qok’s 


relation with the river Ganges, °° 


Several Jain texts of the 8th century 
clearly reflect the contemporary religious life of the 


people of the sub-continent, The most vivid picture - 
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is sketched by the noted Jain writer Udyotanasuri. in his 
Kuvalevanala,”” a unique composition in Prakrit, The 
author, a resident of Jfvalipure 4.6. Jalor in Rajasthan , 
writing in Saka 700,corresponding to 779 A.D., also gives 

a detailed account of the diva cult prevailing in that 
regin. Tn the Kwvalavatala sive is represented as 2 god 
with three eyes and there is a distinct reference to his 
ardharérivera form,” The allusion to Siva's three eyes,”” 
which form an important iconographia feature of the god, 

and to his androgynous form? also found in the . 
Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, who flourished a few centuries 


earlier}, proves that the author of the Kuvelayamale 


ra ae Sal 


possessed a discerning eye for detail, Several popular 
names of Siva such ag Hare, Dhavaladeha, Sankara, and 
 frdnayana also appear in the Kuvalayamala, Udyotanasuri 
even represents diva in his Yoridvara. aspect,“ In | 
several contemporary sculptures of India ,this characteristic 


of diva has been beautifully illustrated, 


This learned Jain writer has also 
given us some idea regarding the Rudra aspect of dive. Tn 
fact, he has represented Rudra almost as a separate deity, 
There is a distinct reference in the Kuvalevemata’” to 


the bhavenas (temples) of Rudra and this is reminiscent 


of the description of a Sive temple given in the Kedamberi” 
of Bana, a work composed in the first half of the 7th 
century A.D, It should be remembered that, like his 


patron, Bana himself was a devout deiva and his panegyric 
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of Harsha” (ive. HardNoartte) opsns with a invocation 


to Lord diva.| Tih century Jain work viz., the Migitha 
cui? of Jinadasa also refers to temples dedicated to 
Rudra (Bodregrhs),but in conjunction with the term 
Yahdevivatene which chows that these were undoubtedly 


another very well known epithet of this god i.e. 


Padupati, °° 


_ The worship of diva with all its 
eeremonial paraphernalia evoked utmost devotion amongst 
people of all classes, Brabmana priests as wall as 
low-caste Pulindas are depicted as ardent devotees of 
Siva, A story in the widithe Gimi”” shows a Brahmana | 
and a Pulinda, both paying homage to the image of Siva , 
through. the latter is said to have acquired an exalted 
status due to his Seaoats devotion, That diva was a 
popular deitz amongst the common people is further 
emphasized by the testimony of another Jain work viz., 
the Samaral coakaha of Haribhadra, Since Haribhadra was 


the teacher of Udyotana in the science of logic, he 


has to be assigned to the first half of the 8th 
century, In this work, we find Rudra Asssociated with 
Skanda giving us the composite figure of Skanda-Radray 
who is represented as a god worshipped by thieves, 

We are further enlightened that this particular deity 


: s Ss 
was the inventor of a thhef's pill called paxadratinehans. 
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(charmer of other's sight), It is interesting to note 


that the god Skanda in the Mrechakatike*S is depicted 
as the presiding deity of thieves, Both fiva and his 
son Skanda-Karttikeya were associated from quite early 
oe 28 Toe surpeee ene te. Pees sbem pte ee des (eed 
of thieves, Even Durga, Sivas consort, is represented 
in several texts as a goddesa revered by thieves and 
robbers,“ It is therefore, quite evident that Lord 
diva was universally worshipred during this period, 
Bana, in his Hargicarite mentions the evening worship 
of diva as a general feature of the time, In the — 
veletinadhave, “© Bhavabhiiti shows Malati going to the 
temple of Siva on the fourteenth dey of the dark half of 
the month, 


. The famous temple dedicated to 
Siva, nenely, the Matiakéle shrine of Ujjeyini has been 
mentioned by several Jain writers of this time, Wdyotanasuri 
gives a vivid account of ths bloody offering and sacrifices 
and the use of wine and the skill of human beings and 
Vetala-sadhana carried on in this temple, The earliest 
reference to this shrine and the adjoining cnetery in 
Jain canonical literature is to be found in the — 
Antagadadaséio,~” the eighth Aiga text,, Bana, the noted 


‘> 
bard of king Hargis coun, has also shown his nequaiwianee = 
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with this “prominent centre of Saivism, This renowned 

shrine is even repeatedly alluded to in the Kethasaritshpare,*” 
the Sanskrit translation of the lost Brhatatha of Gunadhya, 
composed in the Setavdhana period, However, it is clearly 
evident fron the Xivelayandl® that this vell-Imow temple 
vas regarded as the foremost tirthe of deiva pilgrimage in 
India, It is interesting to note that the destruction of 
this famous shrine by the iconoclastic Muslims is mantioned 


by their own historians , 


Not much importance | is sates to dive 


in the texts like the Harivaride (783 A.D. -)| @inasena II} 


or the Dhur jakh ana. written by Haribhadra, In the 
Harivande, Siva igs represented ones as the presiding deity 
of two hills situated in Lavanasanmdra, The author 
Jinasena II nonetheless refers to the Maliakala temple of 


Ujjayini.” 


The Jain text of our period which 
provides the most exhaustive details regarding Siva and 
the cult evolving from his is the Tadastifela,”> written 
by the celebrated author Somadeva cs the third quarter 
of the tenth century, ‘ale the reign of the renowned 
natrakita emperor Krfne Tit, It has been argued” that 
aad originally hailed from Gauda jgnapada (West 
Bengal), afterwards sojourned at KGnygkubja for a bfief 


period, before finally settling in the south, He was 
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undoubtedly a man of encyolopaedic Inowledga and this 
work reveals his deep understanding of all the major 


religious systems of India, 


Somadeva not only shows close 


acquaintanes with deiva religious practices and beliefs 


but also with their metaphysical doctrines, In Book 


V of the Yagastilake we are confronted with a deiva oe 
ascetic called Haraprabodha”? who gives a discourse on the 


ndislioa and Vamamargas: of Saivisn, The righthand path, 


ecgording +0 nim; Ae meant forthe. penoral ‘poopie. 

Saivas, it seems from a verse” quoted by Somadeva, 
believed in non-duality, They further were of the opinion » 
that diva without Sakti is powerless, As Handtqu.\ghown,°” 
Somadeva was quite familiar with all the major Saiva texts 
including the diva and Lingapuranas, Ths author of the 
Yadasti bole even quotes a verse which he attributes to 
Bhasa,°° to illustrate the Vamamarga, This verse, however, 
occurs in the Mattevilaseprahasana®® of Mahendravarman, 

as pointed out by Prof, Handiqui,©? Somadeva also quotes 

a verse praising the glory of Siva which he assigns to 
@rahila\* of whom nothing is yet known, Our learned 
author is also familiar®| with the popular legend 
‘concerning the origin of the Vaiges ka philosophy, 
according to which, Siva in the form of an ou revealed 


the knowledge of the six categories: to the sage lee 


at Varanasi, This story is also anced in chThasgeh 
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despised the folloyers of this sect whom they compared with 
a : ee ae 
Sudras. The Pandaramga ascetics are depicted | assembling 


at a placs during the Indra festival (Lidanaha).’" Tt 3 


interesting to note in this connection that the famous 
Chinese traveller, I-tsing, also refers to a class of 
ascetics who anointed their bodies with ashes and tied 

up their locks of hagr, 73 the Pagupatas were even 
indirectly referred to by the illustrious Varahemihira 

in his Brhatsamhita while dealing with the installation 

of images, Varahamihira states that the image of dombhu 

must be consecrated by the Tes Brahmanas 

(Samba sabhasma Cwviidin) Yaghom the commentator 
identifies with the followées of the Padupata sect, 

Yuan Chwang, the learned Chinese pilgrim who visited 

the country in the 7th century A.D. refers to the Pasupatas 
as ash-hesmearing tirthikes. It is known that Mathura 

was an impor rtant cant tre of the FP. adupata school in the 

Gupta poccae™ Under tha Kalacuri kings, the Pagupatas 
received immense patronage, Krshnaraja and Mneneaiahest the 
queen of Buddharaja, were ardent followers of this sect, 78 
Yuan Chwang found large bodies of the Pasu patas at 

J alandhara, sigeciesaiien tc agai Nalakuta 

(Tamil country), Malwa, Mahesvarapura, Jagp ie (ka)=1 Oy 


Jac 
Bannu and Thote 79 Kalhana tells us sof a aran int : 


yon 


that the king of Kashnin|Cakravarnan (935 A.D.), coftmoted 


a lodge for the Padupatas called ze Cakramatha which was 


” 94 wed ; 

mentions this sect, vhich|utterly scorned by Jaina monks and 
BE = cas , : ; 

society , They are described as besmeared with ashes and residing 


at despicable places, and their presence was disgusting dgcauss 


&6 
of their extreme uncleanliness, The Kapalikas were even 
arian siege es: ee ere, 
regarded as untouchable gihaedee . They are described by 


Jinadasa as keeping ashes (bhaya) and other fragrant substances 

Like gugsula in a particular object callsd sikkaga - nantaga 
Be a sph asr Maa =: : 

as a part of their ritualistic appurtenances , Another similar 

89 

§ ,who may ba 


ea 


sect mentioned in this work is the Haddasarakka: 


aon, 90 
“identified with the Kelamukhas , whose practices were akin to 


that of the Kapalikas, 


The Kapalikas were prominently associated 
with the practice of human sacrifices, a fact which is illustrated 
by the well-known description in Bhavabhuti's Molatimadhava. 

Act. V, wherein the Kapalika Aghoraghanta tries to sacrifice 


es = . 91 
Malati before the goddess Karala or Camunda, In the Yagastilaka, 


‘Maradatta at the instance of a Kulacarya orders a human sacrifice 
in the Mahabhairava temple. Somadeva further states that 
Cc 
cartain devotees in that temple sought to please Siva by 


Qrinking their oyn blood, 


Such barbaric practices naturally filled 
the Ahimsa-preaching Jaina monks with revulsion against these 
Saivite sects and their contemptuous attitude is openly 


92 . f 
expressed by Somadeva , who prescribed a bath for Jeina monks 
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when they happen to coms in contact with a Kapalika, 


Several literary works of this period 


also attribute certain magical powers to the followers of this 
aaa : "9g ie as 
sect, The Misi tha Curni alludes to the practice of sorcery 


amongst the Kapalikas and Haddasarakkhas, It adds that these 
Vv 
sects were versed in the art of divining the treasure-troyes 


(nih) by using certain spells Like the Mehakala-manta. In 


the Sanardiooakals of Haribhadra, the gambler _Mabsdvaradtita 
becomes a Kapalika, and an expert in garude-mantra, the nystic 
formula for curing snake bites, A story in ths Kotreuanteuscee - 
relates how a Kapalike entices a married woman named Madanemafij ari 
to the cremation ground for an evil purpose unde r ths influence 
of magic formulas. The Yadestilaka also de picts the Saiva 
Haraprabodha as an expart in divining hidden treasures. in 
Rajadekhara's pley Kanpinenattiart the mie Bhairavananda 

is described as a master nagician, The fapalita of 
Prabodhacandraagve also claims miraculous powers. One of the 
avowed objects of the Kapalika cult, as parcinees, is the 
attainment of supermatural Yogie powers called Siddhis, 


= 100 
Ksbnidvara's Candakaugika » composed in the first half of ths 


tOth century, shows Dharma appearing in the garb of a Kapalika, 
armed with a club, and carrying a skull in his hand, and 
decorated with ashes and human bones, He declares that he is 


about to acquire certain magical powers. 
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Scattered references to the Kapalikes 


are also found in the Saal ayamala of Udyotanasuri. In one 
wt0t 
passage, we coms across the expression Kavaliniya whereas, 
102 
elsewhere, it is mentioned as a msans for the expiation of sin, 


oe a a 2 108 
The Kapalilas were. known also as Lahawretins. 


The Yadastilake further refers to the gruesome practice or 
104 
selling human flash to goblins to achieve some desired object. 
“905 
Bana, too, alludes to this practice in the Harshacar! ta whilst 


referring to the rites performed for the recovery of 


ee | 
Prabhakaravardhana, as well as samine the festival of Mahakala Siva. 


- ‘From the combined testimony of contemporary 
literary and archaeological records it may be inferred that the ; 
Kapalika sect had already come into existence by the 7th century. © 
The practice of bearing @ skull and a club is mentioned among 
the religious: customs of non-Buddhist sects enumerated in the 
lalitavistara This is an obvious reference to the Kapalika 
sect in an important worl of Baddhist fanskrit literature 
conposed before the 9th century. It is evident from Bhavabhuti ' § 


107 
comments in his Malatimadhavea that during his time (8theentury) 


dri parvata, a holy mountain in Kurnool District (@i@irdg Préaidescy) 


on the Krshna river, was a centre of the Kapalika cult, There 


is a reference to a Matha of the Mahavratins in an inseription 


from Ramnad District Wekras Presi dena of the reign of Vira 


emtrenebod 
Pandya, showing that the spelt les were well-asaensed in that: 
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part of South India in the second half of the 10th century. 
Another record issued by a chieftain named Vikramakesari, 2 
contemporary of Vira Péndya,| thet. the former presented a big 
Matha to a certain Mallikarjuna of Medure who was the chief 
ascetic of the Ke Lamukhh orn ee 

. We have already pointed out that the 
temple of Candamari , as described by Somadeva, was also connected 
with Siva worship, The name of the temple at Rojebura,” the 
capital of the Yaudheyaswes Mahabhairava and it was guarded, 
according to the author, by the attendants of Siva, There is also 


ae 110 
an indirect reference to the Mahakala temple . 


The re are reasons to believe that along 
with atone Lingas, wooden icons of Siva were worshippad in the 
early medieval period, The Brhatkelpa Bhidta’ ‘weitten by 
Sanghadasagani, who flourished in the 8th century,pointedly 


mentions wooden images of this deity. 


‘Siva worship, however, was not only 
confined to the ascetics, but embraced a large portion of the 
‘offering’ to the temple of Siva is sisbored. sii Nigitha ogni ot 
Jinadasa. That the temples of this deity (Sivagrhas) afforded 
shelter to monks of other religious as well, is beautifully 


illustrated by an ancient story, cited in the above work, which 


depicts Ajja@. Suhatthi, tha famous Jaina hearya living ina 
Sivaghara in the country of Sourdgtra, Various tors such as 
Ruddaghara, Ruddanikeyana, hea scanty Giria, Weis 
clearly point to the abundanes of diva tamples in the early 
medieval period and the inmanse popularity of deivisn, Today, 
architectural remains bear mute testimony to the richness of a 
bygone era and the religiog@ which flourished under the auspices 
of those towering royal personalities who spanned it, Several 
temples of diva, built by the early Galugyes and the Rashtralditas , iv< 
the Kailasa and the cave temples of Ellora, according to Prof, 
Shanderkar » show the popularity of Siva worship in Natiaragtra 
from the 7th century A.D. Under the Maitrakas of Valabhi, who 
styted themselves as in unbroken descent from the most devout 


2 = 117 
worshipper of the god, vig. Mghesvare or Parama~ Mahesvaras 


deiviem flourished as a state-religion, 

This in the early medieval period deivism 
emerged ag a poyerful religious foree bringing within its fold 
large parts of Northern and Southern India, The Roiet rival of 
Jainism during the period, the frequent reference io gaivism 

in contemporary Jain texts merely emphasiza the vast popularity, 
this religious system enjoyed, throughout the country.Although, 

its tenets and practices have been much maligned by its heretical 
opponents, their scathing criticism seem to conceal a struggle 

for self-preservation, Undoubtedly Seivism was one of the foremost 


religions of India from 600 A.D. 40 1000 A.D. 
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- oe 5 ores 
Section (ii) 3. Saktaism 


‘The worghip of Sakti. om ‘the nother Goddess 
has carved a niche in the hearts (of the Indian peopls, pratically 
‘from the days of the Indus oulture, This adoration reached its 
peak with the emergence of Durga in the later Vedic pantheon, 


whose various aspects even today are worshipped with profound 


devotion . 


The Jain texts contain a wealth of information 
regarding the worship of Sakti and her various forms. In tha 
canonical literature we come across a particular goddess called 
ottali rive, who is represented as a. popular deity” in several 
texts. She is generally identified with Durga. & few other aspects 
of this foadess were also known to the Jain canonical eee 
which show that she was a favoured deity even in the pre-Christian 
period, According to the Jain ee of the fiatarareratts 
ieutlainssa is identical with vebNbenadinl .' This fact is also 
supported by external evidence, as we have several references to 
her worship in the later Vedic literature and also in the works 
of early classical writers, In texts like the ‘ujatlen ‘i the 
Brhoteaiht te and the compositions of Samia dee are details 
regarding Durga-worship as well as of icons of this goddess, 
Subandhu in his Vasavedatta refers to the shrine of Katyayani 

125a 424 


aligs Ganda. Yuan Chuang, also refers to her popularity, The 


non-Jain writers of this period @OQG,@6), too, have left valuable 
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accounts about the worship of Durga, In the Purdnes, numerous 
Baer ee Some ee io ae TSE" 
facts on the Mother-goddess cult are available, 


In this respect, the Jain authors of 
our period do not lag far behind. Allusions to the worship of 
some aspectsof the Mother Goddess occur frequently in their 
works, emphasizing the pupulerity of this cult at that time » 
In Roapter forty-nine of the Harivamsapurdne of Jinadena IT 
(783 A.D), contains a minute description of Yindhyavagini Durgae 
Her association with forests and the non-Aryans, first indicated 


“4260 127 
in the Vaishnava Harivange , are also’ mentioned in this chapter. 


aS ™ 128 
She is represented | the killer of Rahisha and as drinking the 
429, 

blood of various animals, In much earlier texts, Durga is 

: : M = in) sy 
depicted as the killer of demon Pabi shes Elseknere in the 

at es : ee LOO 
Herivahgapurana, Jinasena Il wfers to the goddess Ambika of 

: S 

Girnar who is moreover, given the interesting appaliation 
Bi ie 2x td nee a 
Rimhavabini by him, Ambika, as well-known, is one of the varions 
names of Durga, who is always depicted astride a ferocious lion 
(sitthavahini ), 


el 


The Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra, aptly 
‘designated as a religious novel by uae ies gives a 
true picture of the Mother goddess cult prevalent during ‘bhs 
8th century A.D. There is a detailed description of ths temple 
of Katyayani, in the sith Book of this prose-romance and 


the deity is shown possessing four-arms holding respectively, 
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a koganda, a gh hanta, a khadga and the tail of Mahishasura, 


This suggests that Katyayani was regarded ag the killer of 


— 4 
Ma hisha sure, @ concept which was known to: Bana, ae The 


‘ 133 r > 
Matsya. Purana, 7 it is interesting to note, represents 
Katvayani as a ten-armed goddess, We are further enlightened 


that Ketyayani must always be depicted in the Mahi shamardini 


aspect and here in the Samaraiccakahe, also, she is described 
as the seiGle of Mehisha, There is little doubt that the 
description of Katyayant in the Matsya, Puréna influenced later 
. image -makers and Literary Sole” However, in ‘the present 

text, Katyayeni is shown having four-armed and several 
fourearmed icons of this goddess have been aneeyened from _ 
various parts of India, '4 (Tt is probable that the worship 
of the ten-armed Katyayani et a later period gained popularity 
in Bengal and this particular type of Durga image is skill 
worshipped in that region during the Durga-Paja festival, 

In the connection, we should mention another Jain text called 
Pasanahaceriya written by Cunseandre: in 1111 A.D, This 
author significantly refers to the worship of | etyayant 

in the janapada of Yanga, 15° Undoubtedly, this may be — 
regarded as the earliest reference to the worship of Durga. 

in Bengal and it seems that tha adoration of ten-armed 


Katyayani by the people of Bengal began prior to this date, 


Katyayani also seems to have 


fascinated ths author of the Kuvalayamala, Written in 
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. Rake. 700 (corresponding to 779 A.D.} Udyotanasuri's 


narrative work refers to thig particular aspect of the Mother 


156 oe the text 


goddess most conspicuously. In one passage 
the goddess is deseribed as holding a trigile and standing 

on meahisha, which tallies with her portrayal in the Metsya 
Purana and Haribhadra's Samaraiceakaha, It should be 

remembered that in bhe relevant passage of the Matsya Pordna, 
one of tha implements borns by the deity is a trigula, In 

the Kuvelayanala the king is prepared to offer his head 

to goddess Katyayani in order to obtain a son, Another 

scaaabe of the same work mentions the worship of Candi ka 
which was accompanied by bloody sacrifices according to 
Udyotana, It may be inferred from both these references 

that animal and eyen human sacrifices wore a common festure 

of the Mother goddess cult during this period, Perhaps, it 
would. not be amiss to racall here, the incident related in 
Bhavabhuti 's Moiatimainava’ “© wherein the heroine Malati 

was abducted by the Kapalika Aghora to be sacrificed 


before the Mother Goddes, Camunda. 


Hoyever, the most interesting reference 


in tha Kuvalayamala is the shrine of Koptejaa, who 


probably is identical with kottaldriva of the canonical 

texts, '4* According to the jake V.S, Agrawala, Kottavai 

was the most ancient goddess of the Tamil country whose worship 
spread to yards many parts of North India upto the Himalayas, 


where, at Kottal Garh in Almory” District, there is a shrine 
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dedicated to hor, ae eee ene identified with 
“Parvati. Coad Kottej ja, ais also called. by the following . 
names Amba, ‘Arya, Candika, Durga, and Katyayani in other 
sections of the Kuveleyanala,'~ Bana refers to her inon os 
that of nuddwonan, 14° “ 

‘The temples and seulptieior De Durga 
at Vettal lapuren, present Hlonstalipuren, prove ths popularity 
of this cult during ths rule of the Pallavas in the South 
fron the seventy’ century onwards, 147 The Pallavas were 
later supplanted by the Colas, and it is note yorthy that 
Vijayalaya, the founder of the line of imperial Colas, 

built a Durga temple at Tanjore, after his conquest 


of that city about the middle of the ninth centary A.D, 


Epigraphic references suggest, 
that about this isle in Northern India, also, Durga or 
Bhagavati found ardent followers in the renowned diesen 
Pratihara mfnerchs. The great Pratihara kings NégbhataATZ, 
Bhoja I, and Mahendrapala I, whose effulgence in the 
political firmament of the country in the ninth century, 
shines undimmed through the pages of history, professed 
their deep devotion to Durga or the Mother goddess styling 
themselves parembhegavati-bhekta in their inscriptions, '4° 
The discovery of hundreds ot fevd icons from different 
parts of the country belonging to the early Christian, , 


Gupta and also the early medieval periods,undoubtedly proves 
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the tremendous popularity enjoyed by the Mother goddess cult 
| ‘throughout India. The" dneconographie descriptions coupled 


149 


with actual epigraphic references openly suggest that 


v 
this cult received imperial patronage for many centurjes. 


In the early tenth eantany work of 
Siddharst entitled Upamiti bhavapranahcakatha (906 A.D aaa 
we-are told about the worship of Candi.ka. with wine and 
the author speaks of drinking bouts and revelry in the 


forecourt of the temple of that goddess, 


A few decades later, Davasena 


(983 A.D) in his Brevasenerhe (verse 76) refers to the 


killing of goats at the altar of Candika, 


The next Jain writer to dray our 
attention to the worship of the Nother Goddegs is none 


other than the redoubtable Hari gene, the author of the . _..° 


Brhatkethiakose composed in (951 A, Df, during the reign 

of Pratihara Vinayakapala, A shrine of Durga situated 

near Nasik has been mentioned in story No, 71 entitled 
CholLaka-Kathinalitan, '°° aa the detailed description of 

this temple given by Harigene, it appears, that it was @ < aie 
temple-cémplex of this locality and in all probabity 

Hari ina personally had visited this place, The poat 

further elaborates that it was a place of bloody sacrifices, 
Various animals were slaughtered before the idol of Durga, 


the relevant verse is quoted below : 
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mn. a, wae eee 
tanmadhye vikeralashya phruluti bhi shale 
ne : : 
eect as Cee hie eee D ae ry z oye 51 
narive jivaseanghanam durzadevs pratishthita 
a . 
An individual called Sudasa, who was a devoted worshipper 
of Durga, is mentioned in this context, Heri gene also 
npn Se ot ‘ts 2 5 
recounts the story of the origin of Vindhyavasini — 


Durga, which is likewise mentioned in other texts, 


; Pushpadanta, a contemporary of the 
Rasttraliita kings KrshnaelII, and the celebrated author of the 
~ tL , . i. 


Apabhramda text,) Neyalungracerite is also of invaluable help, 


His reference to the Ambika temple atop Urjayanta (Gimar) 
hill is of utmost importance, '®> 4 tater authority, 


Y is te 
Avnaprabha in his Vividhatirthakslpa mentions the sams 


- shrine, 154 The relevant passage of this text indicates that 


; — 
_it was regarded as one of the Saktapithas and the goddess 


— oa <a cr “ . 
was worshipped as a Brahmeani there, ‘he Jasatharecariyu, 
Va 


another work assigned to Pushpadanta, contains a graphic 

~— 5 Ub ughbad te 
description of the temple and idol of Candamari, whe=in | shee be, 
to . 
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the Routh of Rajapura, The deity is pictured as four-armed 


and in each hand she holds respectively a cakra, sila, snake 


and khadga, The image is represented in the £eomn of a 
skeleton, 1554 Elsewhere, in the same work, Gandamari ig 
shown holding a triste, 15° Human sacrifice in the temple 


is mantioned!?? which was frequented by doiva Wapaltkas, 158 


— 


It is interesting to note that Candanari is also called 


— _,- 159 z 
Camunda, a popular nomendlature of Dusga, which exists 


ave 


even to this day, A similar accomnt is given in the 


Yadastilaka of Somadeva, based on the exploits of tha 


legendary prince Yadodhara, 4 contemporary G poet 
Pushpadanta, the author of the Yadastileka vividly portrays 
the Mother Goddess cult as it existed in the mid-tenth 


esntury, 


The Yagastilaka opens with a sombre 
description of the temple of Candamari at the tom of 
Rajapura belonging to the Yaudheyas, It is not certain 
whether this Rajapura is identiéal with the town mentioned 
by Yuan Chuang, (7th century),199 ‘vnere is another Rajapura 
near Patiala, In any case, we must place the Rajapura of 
Somadeva and Pushpadanta somewhere in the North, However, 
it doss not seem likely that the aastbat Yauihaye tribe 


survived as a separate nation upto the tenth century, 


The shrine of Candamari depicted 
in the vabigtllas nae frequented by Mahdyoginis and a group 
of fanatical votarias, who were always involved in abominable 
forms of self-torture, It was also the haunt ot\ Rapilikas, 
Moreover, Somadeva tells us !®2 that the Mahanavami festival 
was celebrated with great pageantry in the temple of this 
draaded Goddess, Along with other Sientases, even human 
beings were sacrificed in this temple, Amongst the ankmals 
offered to the goddess were, according to Somadeva, sheepy , 


buffaloes, camels, elephants, horses, and also birds and 
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acquatic cre&tures, 


“ Ghe Malianavenl festival mentioned 
by Somadeva in this section of his work has been referred 
to in several texts, some of which earlier than his time. 
The first authority to mention this festival appears to be 
Bana, who wrote his Harshacarita in the early years of the 
7th century. It deserves to be noted that Bana speaks of 
the sacrifice of buffaloes (Mahigsha) during the Mahanavami 
festival. © Quite a number of muriles such as the Derk ‘ 


Garuda, and a few other Jain writers: ee receunt in detail 


167 


the celebration of Mahanavami, According to some authorities , 


this festival was observed on the 9th day of the bright half 
of igvina. A fey others opine that it was also celebrated on 
the ninth day of the month of Gaitras ©? It should not be 


té 


overlooked that Al-Biruni, ° the eminent Muslim historian, 


of 1030 A.D. refers to this festival which according to him 
was held on the 8th of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Agving. A}-Biruni further comments that Mabanavani was the 
sister of Mahadeva and informs us that an image of Bhagavati 
is worshipped on that auspicious day, That it was a 
horrendous rite is also proved by the evidence of Al-Biruni, 


who records the fact that even human beings were killed on 


this occasion, 


The Devipurana passage quoted by Prof, 
iTo a 
Hohesdae eencanaiee Skanda and Visakha with the worship of 
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Mahanavami, which undoubtedly was one of the fearful aspects 
of the Devi or Bhagavati, We are told that the chief patron 
of this festival was the king, bimself, and usually images 
were made of gold, silver, earth or wood, It was also 
possible to worship the goddess in a symbolic form bg using 

a consecreted sword or spear, The Devi purgina emphasizes the 
fact that animals were offered before the deity, The relation 
of Skanda and Vigakha, who are the commanders of the Deva 
army, with the Mahamavami festival is perbhps somewhat 
significant, It indirectly proves that the sovereign took 


special interest in this event, 


The Garuda Pura" refers to the 
eighteen-armed image of the goddess and also connects it 
with animal sacrifice, Various other texts also refer to the | 
worship of some form of Dewi in the bright half of Asvina and © 
associate the king with its worship, A passage of the 
Devipurana, quoted by Prof, Handiqui, | seemsto suggest 
that the Mehanayeni, rite was a substitute for the Agvamedha 


sacrifice, 


Somadeva also refers to the worship 
of the goddess Aparajite, an aspect of the Mother goddess, 
The benediction of this goddess was sought for the victory 
of the king on the battlefield, The translation of this 
passage runs as follows :“ May Aparajita contribute to why 
victory oft and anon, 0 King ! In the sword of kings, she 
ie incarnate as a sword, and in their bow, she assures the 


shape of Bow, She is incarnate as Arroy in their arrows and as 
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Arm in their arms and assumes the form of an armour round 
their bodies, Shs is as a wishing Gem in fulfilling their 
desire for trimpth in ee Her name occurs also 
in the Devinahatmya section of the Merkendeva Pursna,'”® 

where she is represented as one of the aspects of Durga 

along with Ambike, Ketydveni, Gauri etc, In this connection 

it should be mentioned that the earliest reference to the 
goddess Andoatite is to be found in the Arthaddstrn.® of 
Kautilya, which definitely proves the autiquity of this 
particular form of the Indian Mother goddess, Kautilya has 
remarked that the temple (grha) of this deity shonld be built, 
along with those of severel other gods like Jayanta, Vaijayanta, 
Siva, Vaigravana and others, within the town (astasave. 


karayet). 


The collective testimony of the Jain 
narrative works, of our period, therefore, conclusively 
proves that galt or the Mother goddess was universally 


worshipped in early medieval India, in various forms, 
Section “(£11) : Vaishnavism 


like Siva, Vishnu gradually became 
one of the popular gods of the early Indian pantheon after 
the post-Vedic period, Both these deities, although mentioned 
a nunber of times in the Vedic literature, were of little 


consequence amongst the early Vedic gods. However, after 
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the Vedic period, gods like Indra, Agni. Soma, Varuna eter, 
gradually lost their importance and the two theistic gods, 
viz, Siva and Vishnu emerged into the limelight, a position 
they have held through the centuries even to this day. 
Vishnu - worship in the epico-Puranic literature somehow 
merged with the cult of Vasudeva=Krshna. and with the 
amalgamation of Vasudeva with Vishnu,a new religious system 


2 
called Bhagavatism was created, 


ny the time of Panini, '’” vésudeva 
was regarded as a god, which surely proves that Bhagavatism is ob ast 
as old a religious system as Jainism and Buddhism, Patanjali's 
(2nd century B.C.) eviienea  ahows hae Bhagavatism was 
extrene ly populer in the pre-Christian period and contemporary 
epigraphs such as the Besnagar Pillar Inscription of 
Waiscdéman and other records also fully support the 
evidence of the literary texts, 


| The Svetambara Jain canonical 
tei —+ 780 - —- 181 ~ -. 182 
texts like the Sutrakrtanga, Sthananga,  - Samavayanga 


and Nayadhammakatao'®> prove that the Jains from the very 
beginning had a penghant for Krshna and some of his 
compatriots, It is also interesting to note, that in the 
Jain literature,epic horoes such as Rama, lakshmana, Ershna, 
Baladeva etc,,are represented as great men (Salaki-purushas), 
Furthermore, ths twenty-second tirthapkera viz,, Arishtanemi 
is depicted as a scion of the Yadava family of Dvaraka, 


All these facts tend to show the proclivity of Jainism to 
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the cult of Vasudeva-Krshna, Perhaps, an answer for 
this unusual sympathy of the: Jains for a Brahmani cal: 
religious system (we have already noticed their animosity 
towards Saiviem and Sakti worship) may be sought within 
the tenets of Vaishnavism itself, like Jainism, the 
followers of Vasudeva-Ershna are avonfd vegetarians and 


believers in the principle of Ahimsa, Their aversion to 


sacrifice, especially of animals, is as profound as that 
of the Jains, therefore, it may be conjectured that 
Ahimsa formed a bond which enabled these two religious < . 
systems to draw closer and elevated Vaishnavism in the gyes 


of the Jain monks and scholars, 


In the non-canonical Jain texts 
written before the 6th century A.D.,like the Paumacariyam 
(of Vimala) and Yasudevahind! (Samghadasa) we get the Jain 
versions of the Brahmanical epico-Purdhic texts, The hero 
of the first work is Rama (called Pauma or Padma by 
Vimala) and that of the second is Vasudeva, the father of 
Krshna, In the later period also a large sii of Jain 
texts were written in imitation of the two Indian epics, 


One of the earliest literary works of 
our period is the Padma Purgna of Raviséna written in the 7th 
century A.D, This text is a close Sanskrit translation of 
of Vimala's Paumacariyam, The very existence of this work 
indirectly proves the popularity of the Vishnh cult in this 
period, We should not forget that Bkdgavatism was the 
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official religion of the Imperial Guptas and even in ths 
past-Gupta period it didnot cease to enjoy royal patronage, 
Several dynasties, such as the Calukyas of Badami and the 


rulers of Valabhi, openly favoured Vaishnavism, Apart from the 


Padme. Purana » Many other works were written dealing with the 
story of Rama, So far as Krshna and his close agsociates are 
concerned, there are several works including the Harivangas 
of Jinasena and Pushpadanta and the Sal siaanukbasar! tak: 


| The Jain Harivamda which was completed 
by J inasena, according to his own statement in the dake year 
705, corresponding to 783 A.D. is obviously indebted for many 
of its details to the Brabmanical Harivamga and a few 
Vaishnava Puranas, Copious deteils on Vasudeva-Krshna are 
furnished by Jinasena , much of which have been clearly 
obtained from earlier Vaishnava devotional literature, A 
colourful description of the wrestling bout, between Krshna 
and his bpother Baladeva and the two famous wrestlers cayara 
and Vashtike is given, Even some of the minor deteils axe 
drawn from the original Harivanga. Several achievements of 
Vasudeva~Ershna viz.,his successful participebion in the 
Bharata oe behalf of the Pandavas’, his victory over 
Sectpeiiun ete. have been described minutely in the text, 
However, regarding Krshna's domestic life, especially his sffsir 
deccsur—and contagal quarrels with Satyabhama , Rukmind. and 
others have been extensively portrayed by J inagase, Krshna's 
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early life viz. his childhood at the residence of Nandagopa and 


187 
some of the deeds of his adoleseence , described in this work , 
188 
are similar in context to psi given in the Vis bnndPur, ene, 9 
, 189 
Harivenda » and the eedvete e Cther details regarding the 


later period of Krshna's life are also faithfully preserved 
by this Jain oan Jinasena, however, gives an interesting 
sidelight on Krshna's activities by stating that he becams 
hai with the Pandavas and compelled them to reside at 
‘Routhern Gee Such facts are now incorporated in the 


Vaishnava texts dealing with Vasudeva -Krshne, 


The Jain Harivemda, however, narrates 
stories on the adventures of Vasudeva, the father of Rrshna ’ 
some of which are obviously influenced by ths Brhetkethe. 
tradition messing the love-sxploits of Neravahanadatta,Jinasends 
work, further pagtreys Krshna's slayer Jare (called Jaretkumara) 


493 
as his brother and an offspring S Vasudeva. 


It should also be noted that everywhere 
194 “- 
Jinasena represents Neminatha or Arishtanemi as superior to. 
‘Krshna, We should not forget that the details regarding this 


Jain Tirthankara are found for the first tim in the sixth Jain 


Agamic text viz, ; the Inat trdat armakathe 

in that text Neminatha is ane as much superior to ths 
Krshne. brothers although he was closely related to them, It 
should be remembered that some of the deteils regarding the 


family of Arishtansmi and Krshna given by J inasena and subse quent 
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Jain writers are taken from this particular Agamic text, 


which in turn was indebted to the Vaishnava works, 


According to the seventh-century canonical 


= / 
commentator Jinadasagani (Gaka 598 is one of the definite 
196 be . _ 197 
dates for hin ) Mahavira had visited the shrines of Vasudeva 


198 - 
and Baladevea , and both of them were apparently in Bihar. Since 
nothing has been said regarding these shrines in the origimal 
_ texts, dealing with the life of the twenty-fourth Tirthankara 


be 


(viz, Kalpasutre,and Acarange) the authenticity of Jijaddsa's 


statement cannot be ascertained, We should not forget that 
Jinadésa was separated from Mahavira by a gap of nearly 1200 


years and thus his evidence mst be accepted with circumspection , 


However, since Vasudeva was worshipped, 
according to Panini before 5th century B.C. » at is not unlikely 
that shrines dedicated to him existed in different parts of 
India. Further, it should be remembered that in the earliest 
canonical texts of both the J ning and the Budahiste, 


are references to devakulas and devagrhas and the epics also 


there 
speak of temples dedicated to gods. 


Jinadage Gani's Msitha Garni, though 
{ . a, — 
not ag vociferous as regards Saivism , is not altogether 
201 
silent about the Vaishnava faith, In ons passage, mention is 
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made of the image of Narayana (Narayang di. padima), which shows 
that images of Narayana were worshipped by devotees, Moreover, 
Sirighares “or temples,dedicated to the goddes gri,are alluded 
to in this text. Apparently, the worship of Vishnu and his 
consort Sri or Leksimd was in vogue and temples dedicated to 
these deities were very much in wat ptenoes Amongst, the various 
forms of Vishnu, the Nigitha Cindi refers to Vasudeva and to 
the story of his escape from Keyiisa's prison while it was 
heavily guarded, The tale of the origin of ths Bhalli Tirtha, 
the place where Krshna was slain, has also been narrated in 


204 
the text, Among Vasudeva's kins, Jinadasa mentions Baladeva ‘ 


non -ac maie, and we get the very interesting reference 
to the festival held in honour of Mukunda, i.e. Muku adaiain ¢ 
From the above details it may be inferred that the worship of 
Vishna yin varbaus forms, was nit be popular during the last 
quarter of the 7th century ALD. and Vasudeva-Krshna as well as 


his close associate Baladeva wera apotheosiged by the people, 


The eight century yeakrit work, the 
Kuvalayamala, also contains several refsrences to the Vaishnava 
or Bhagavata religion. An extremely interesting allusion to the 
Bhagavadgita occurs in this Oe ae We are informed that this 
work was part of the school ourricalyg, and was recited by 
students. Elsewhere in the Kuvalayamala here are iar 


to Cakrin, moaning Narayana, and his well-lmown vahana Garuda. 


nawihy 2. 
Another popular nomenclature of Vishnu %) Govinda has bsen 
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used at least four times in this work’, In this context it 
should be noted that in this text Govinda is moreover soanewted 
with Dodrate, Nébayana, too, seems to have been quite popular, 
He was invoked in times of distress « In two passages Krshna 


has been identified with Narayana, 


His brother Baladeva was an equally 
popular gigure from early times, as is apparent from the numerous 


images of him discovered from different parts of India, The 
211 
Brhatsamhi te describes the made of fashioning Baladeva images 
212 
and J inadasa in his Ivedvlin Gurni, written in the second half 


of the 7the century, has mentioned both the icon and shrine of 


this deity. Even more interesting,however, is the reference to 
218 
the festival of Baladeva (Baladevotsava) in the Knuvalayamala , 


which is described as being held after the rainy season. 


The worship of Lakshmi, was also quite 


popular and as in Vaishnava Puranas , in the Knvalayamala_ she is 
~  2t4 
associated with the god Hari, a common name for Vishnu. Her 
”: : 215 
eonnection with the lotus has also been emphasized. 


Udyotana's predecessor, Haribhadra also 


indiredtly refers to Vishnu. in his as Samaraiecakaha 


uses terns such as Params enadyara, Na: adams, ugeesline Vishnu's 
2T3 


all-pervasive character, His bain aka posneeinre festa, 
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and Krshna with Vishnu showing thereby that by the middle of 


the eighth century, Krshna's position as an ayatara was firmly 


established in Hindu mythology, In fact, the appellations Kesgava 
and Krshna occur amongst the list of names of Vishnu enumerated 
by Varahagihira in his Bebatseanits which unquestionably _ 
proves that the synthesis of ths Vedic and cosmic god Narayana 
with the historic-figure of Vasudeva-Krshna happened even | 


prior to the time of this great astrologer, 


Other Jain texts also teat the Vaishnava 
gods with a degree of favouritism, We have noted that from 
the very beginning the Jains shared a harmonious relation 
with the Bhagavatas and Vaishnavas, because of Neminatha's | 


close connection with the Vrshni family, Raivataka, the 


mountain connected with the nirvana of Arishtanemi was regarded 
as a holy mountain and in the Jain canonical texts its sanctity 
has been suceiesa.. te almost all the Jain texts of our 

period, Raivataka, otherwise called Urjayanta, has been mentioned 


we eee 
with defegence , and Dvaraka also is looked upon as a sacred 


city in the early medieval Jain literature, 


Scattered references to Vishnu and his 
ed 
avatarag are algo to be found in a ier other Jain works of 
this period, One such book is tha Varangacarita of the sevent# 
22\ 


century writer Jabasithanandi; Vishnu is described as gathatma 


in a passage of this work, The well-known Adi puranag of 
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ce wep ese 


7 
ab dn i 


Jinagena I, (begun after the author had passed his prims,contains 

som stray references to the cult of Vishnu, Jinasena I mentions 
< 222 

in one place the ten avataras of Vishnu. Elsewhere in the 


same text, Jain temples are shown decorated with flags, bearing emblems 


of lion, Garuda, cow, mayura, garland, lotus, hamsa, elephant 
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cakra, etc. Of theme, the Garuda and th cakra are exclusively 


Vaishnava symbols, closely associated with the godes#ad Vishnu. 
That the Jains used such popular Vaishnava devices to adorn 
their temples clearly indicates the religious accord they shared 
with ths Bhagavata sect, The Mai purting moreover » identifies 
Reptha, the first Jain Tirthahkara,, with Vishnu. In both the 
Uitarapurana (9th century) and Paumacariyy , we have soms details 
regarding Krshna and his family, but they do not yeild ang new 
information, The Dharmapodedama 13 Vivarena of Jayasiniha} start , 
written in V.S, 915 ycorresponding to 679 A.D. refers to Krshna 
also as Govinda , one of the names of Vishnu,included in 
Varahamihira's list, Another work of this tims, viz.,the 

Cau nnamaha urushacariyam of Si Laglkca fated V.S. 925, corresponding 


‘ 226 
867 A.D., mentions the Narasimha incarnation of Vishnu. 


The tenth century writer, Pushpadanta 
appears to be well-versed in Vaishnava Love 28 is evident from 
his Nayalamaracarita, In one passags,Pushpandanta refers to the 


227 
sotry of Govinda lifting the Govardhana mountain. Krshna 


(Simharu) and Baladeva (Halaharu) are mentioned elsewhere in 


. 585 
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this work ,. The ae references to the tenth incarnations of 
229 280 

Vishnu and to Krshaa's romantic exploits are reminiscent 


of his Vaishnava background, 


Ths Yadestilaie contains references to 
terms and names connected with the Vaishnava or Bhagavata 
religion, One Bhagavate called Asuri is mentioned in Book V of 
this ee In another passage there is an interesting reference 
to Radha's relations with Rarayens and Krshna's love for cow- 
her maidens. The ten incarnations of Vishnu wers also known 


23 
to Somadeva,. 


In the Gandraprab ease Viranandi. , 
whose date is approximately the last quarter of the tenth 


century, the hero is compared to Garuda, the famous mount of 
236 | 
Vishnu , 


gards epigraphic “a 
6rature of our period donot elicit | 


However, as evident from epigraphic and 


ment Jain 
mach infor: 


other sources, the Jain literature of this period do not shed 
much light on the actual state of Vaishnavism at that aie 

pee chs 
Perhapa, it would be too optimistic to exeaph the Jain Mtsrabares 


to furnish details about contemporary Vishnu or Krshna temples, 


886 


Most of the references to Vaishnavism are mythological 


in character, 


Vaishnavism or Bhagavatisn, nonetheless 
enjoyed immense popularity during th&ég period, the tide continuing 
unbated from the time of the Imperial Gupta rulers ,who styled : 
themselves parama-bhagavatas in their inscriptions and coin- 
legends, Such royal patronage weal oxtondea to Vaishnavism by 
the mighty Pratihara kings during whose reign temples dedicated 
to Vishnu abounded at Pehoa,, (Puja) , Ahar, QuesiereCP )Siyedont 
(TREES S08) » Gwalior, thoteses Reprebenee) »Bayana (fharatpy) 
and Kananj . Several images ray Vishnu and his incarnations 
Like Verehe, Narasimha etc. and inscriptions referring to Krshna 
legenddsof this period, have been unearthed testifying to the 
flourishing ‘condition of Vaishnavi sm, TheAdivarahedrammas of 
Bhoja I and his grandson Vinayekapale, discovered. from Kananj , 
reveal that the cult of Vishnu was firmly entrepebed in the 
Pratihare empire, let us not forget in this context the reference 
to the god Cakrasvamin of Thanesar by the Muslim historian 


- 258 
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Section (iv) ¢ Minor Cults. 


a 
Among the minor gods worshipped in Ancient 
India, Surya or Sun occupies the position of most importance. 
Quite a number of the Vedic gods were nothing but different 


menifestations of the Sun, In the epics, Surya plays a prominent 
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role and he is chiefly invoked there to rescues psople from 
distress. The Puranic and other classical texts also refer to 


the worship of this deity. 


Tn a few Pyranas like the merlahfey © 
gamba, 240, waft! ete., the qun god's association with fersians 
gare repeatedly mantioned. Yuan Chyang jthat inbrepid Chinese 
traveller, had seen the famous Sun - temple of Mulasthana in 
the second quarter of the 7th century Be An earlier authority, 
Varahamihira, speaks of the Sun's close connection with Sakaavi pi 
aeoranea yeaning immigrants from Persia, Tha well-known 
temple of Mulasthana has been referred to by almost all Muslin 


244 
writers from the 9th century A.D. 


In ths Jain literature there are soma 
interesting references to the Molasthana temple, The earliest 
Jain authorityto refer to this shrine is Udyotana, the author 
of the Kyvalayamala (779 A.D.), He mentions it as Mulasthana 
hattiraks and further refers to the fact that people afflicted 
witifleprosy, flocked to this temple, Thus, Udyotana's remark 
fully supports the tradition recorded in the above mentioned 
Puranas , that it was the god of this temple who had cured Samba 
of leprosy, The beautiful end vivid deseription, left by Yuan 
Chyane, shoys that it was built centuries ‘isteis his time. We 


are told that everyday 1,000 pilgrims used to visit this temple 


388 
and kings from all parts of India,used to showsr costly 
Rifts on this shrine, "All round the temple were tanks and 
flowery woods making a delightful resort", It is interesting 
to note that at the time of Yuan Chwang's visit the main 
idol was built of gold, but a little~before Al-Biruni's 


time the sams icon was made of yood,-” 


Apparently, the 
Muslims (Geiton ‘the occupation of this city, took away the gold 
140K and replaced it with a wooden ons, Sometimsa before 
Mahmud's invasion of India, it was destroyed by a Muslim 
iconoclast named-Jalam Im Shaiban, It should be noted here 
that the Muslimsj in spite of their iconoclastic geal, did 
not destroy, in ths first two hundred years of their 
occupation, the temple of Mulasthana, as it plielded a very 
high revenue, Several Muslim writers of the 9th century 


A.D. ,have described the opulence of this temple ,?*” 


About ons bindred and fifty years 
after the composition of the Knvalayamala, Haristha writing 
in 951 A.D., has mentioned the Ad ityabhavana of Notastianac’ = 
Two other prominent places 2 conngeted with tha Sun-god ‘ 
name ly Mandira and Kalapriya are mentioned in both the 


248a i 8 
Brhatkatlakoga and the Kethakoda”*°> 


of Prabhacandra, . 
These three places were looked upon.as tha three great 


tirthas comected with the Sun god, 
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‘In the epigraphic records,**” fron 
the Gupta period down to the end of the Hindu rule, 
references to Sun-temples are abundant. A famous Sun-temple 
dedicated to the god Martanda ( a papular nam of Surya ) 
was built in Kashmir in ths first half of the 8th century’ 


which afterwards also becam a target of Muslim vandalism, 


7 _ In the canonical Jain texts _ 
Skanda~Karttikeya is quite frequently senbiousa’ as one 
of the popular deities, He was invoked by people in times 
of distress along with other gods, There are also references 
to the festival associated with this god in the earliest 


Jain canon, ene 


In the Angavij ia a Jain work written 

soma time before the Gupta period, there is an allusion to 
Karttikeya worship, Jinadasa,“°* writing in the 7th 

century has also mantioned the icon of Skanda, which 

according to him was seen by Mahavira, All these references 
prove ths popularity of Skanda-cult in earlier times, We 
learn from the Ayadvaka Curni (p.315) that the festival in 
honour of Karthikeya was held in the month of Kantbyeg 

In the narrative works of our period, there are several 
interesting references to the cult of Skanda-Kerttikeya, . : 
The Kuvalayamala contains .referenceg to a temple of Skanda, 255" 
Here, too, as in the Jain aencntoak: texts people are depicted 
as invoking this god in the hour of misery and eae The 
author was also acquainted with the six-headed image of 
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Skanda, He is also called Svamikumara,“°® a name 
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applied to Skanda especially in South India, The above 
work also refers to the fact that Skanda was a handsome 


god,”?* 


which is corroborated by the evidence of the 
Brhatsanhitaso° We are further told that animals were 
sacrificed before the idoh of this god, There are, 
soneavers several references to the worship of Skanda in 
contemporary epigraphs, although by the 10th century he was 
absorbed in the Siva-Parvati family, According to the 
Samardrigete Shtradhara”°' the temple of Skanda and Visakha, 
should be built towards the northern side of a city, In 
the Brhatkathekosa (931 A.D) there is a very interesting 
allusion®€2 to the Karttikeya worship at Robitaka, which 
was a famous tirtha of Karttikeya from a much earlier period, 
Tn the Mahabharata’®® ang the Buddhist Sanskrit text 


wn 


7e64 | 8 = 
Mahamayuri ; Karttikeya's connection with Rohitaka have 


been mentioned, 


Like Karttikeya, Ganapati or Gane sa 


was an important god of the Brahmanical pantheon from quite 
early times, Although, epigraphic references to Ganede are 
difficult to find in the Gupta records, he appears on a first 
century coin of Hemagus and is also mentioned as Lambodara . - 
in a Jain Agamic text. 25. According to Bhoja's (circa_ 
1000 A.D.) Semaranzans-Subredhane*<° the temple of Ganesa 
should be built towards the southern direction of the city. 
“/nn vetenab287 mer 
The evidence of/Amarekog proves his popularity in the 


Gupta period. Several Gupta icons of this god are now known, 
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-~ -—. ~ 268 = 
Hari bhadra's Dhgrtakhyana® notes the Puranic story of 


his birth from the dirt on Parvati's body. 


The Kuvalayamala shows acquaintance 
with Ganesa or Vinayaka worship, who was, like Karttikeya, 
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invoked during moments of distress, This characteristic 


of Ganapati is referred to in somewhat later inscriptions, °”° 
Somadeva, in his Yagestilake*” nentions Vindyaka, 
Bdyotana, moreover, is familiar with the names Gajendra”” 
and Ganadhipa, two popular appellations of Ganapati during 
whose worship animals were sacrificed, siddharel (p.1) - 
in his Upamitibhaveprapaficaketha calls Ganesa 
Santevighnavinayaka, | 


~ 


Sarasvati was worshipped from the 
very beginning not only by the Hindus, but also by the 
Buddhists and Jains, A Matbura Jain inscription of the 
early second century Ao records the dedication of an 
image of Sarasvati; this is one of the earliest epigraphic 
records mentioning this goddess and @% this proves the 
intinate connection of Sarasvati with the Jain religion, 
An earlier sculpture of Sarasvati was discovered from 
Bharhut. In the Yasastilake of Somadeva. composed in the 
10th century A.D.,there is some useful information on this 
particular deity, It should be noted that Sarasvati was 
not only a godddss of speech and learning (the Mathura 
Sarasvati significantly holds a manuscript in one of her 


7 7 
hands)" but a deity associated with drama, She was 
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invoked before the commencement of a play (rangapu i eae 


, 276 
Shs repels, according to Somadeva, the darkness of ignorance, 
me roe 7 
She is even represented ‘as superior to Brahman, Sripati 
; t , 
(i.e. Vishnu) and Sambhy, (Siva), To a devout Jain, she 
l i =e ss 
is both a Srutadevata and Vagadeyata, Eksewhere also in 


this text, Somadeva has shown his deep venaration for Sarasvati, 


PEC, Handiqui’’ bas drawn our 
attention to several Sarasvati temples of the Decaane It 
should be remembered that the earliest literary authority 
to refer to a temple of Sarasvati is Vatayayana, i 
Pref, J. N. Banerjea in his well-known work on Iconograply 


has discussed several Sarasvati lizages, 280 


Section (v). 3 Condition of Buddhism and Jainism 


From the very beginning, Buddhism 
was the greatest rival of the Jain religion, Although, 
the canonical texts of the Buddhists often attack the 
Jains, Buddha and his followers are almost completely 
ignored in the Jain religions texts, Beyond a few acattered 
references to the Buddhist doctrine, there is practically 
no reference to Buddha himself, in ths early. canonical — 
literature of the Jains, The Sitrakrtange contains 


L - 
the details of discussion between a Jain and the Sakyaputriyas, 
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— ,280b | 
In the Curni = of that work, compiled in the 7th 


280 = 
, of Jinadasa, 


century and also in other Cumis 
Buddha is correctly called the son of Suddhodana, 
However, in the latter narrative literature, there 

are useful accounts of Buddhism and a number of stories 
are told about the bitter rivalry of these to heterodex. 


sects, 


‘The Knvalayamala contains a number 
of references to Buddhist doctrine and shrines, °°", A 
certain Buddhist temple of Vijayapuri where Buddhist 
metaphysical teachings were discussed is mentioned in a 
passage of this york, In another section, (narti cular 
Buddha image has been mentioned, This work also refers 
to Buddhist Bhikshugs, It also refers to the rivalry 


between the Jains and the Buddhists, (203. 25) 


” 


In a slightly earlier text, the 
Varengacarita, the author Jatila” criticises the 
Buddhist doctrine of -danyata. But it should not be 
forgotten that the eminent Jain philosophers themselves 
wrote commentaries on the Buddhist works of logic, We 
may refer to Haribhadra's commentary on Dinndga's 


Nyabbave ae 


As a matter of fact, it is because 


of Haribhadra's commentary that the famous work of that 
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illustrious Puddhist acholar has survived in Sanskrit, 


The: most vivid picture of the 
rivalry between Jainism and Buddhism is to be found in the 
Brhatkathakoda of Harishena, During the Ashtabnika 
festival in Phalguna, Ashadhay and Karttika, decorated 
chariots pa tonne to the Jains were taken out, The 
Buddhists also ied to display the chariots of Buddha 
(Buddharatha), This was an occasion of extreme rivalry 
between the followers of either religion, and one such 
story regarding the clash of the Buddhists and Jains at 
Mathura is preserved in this particuler text of Higrishens.” °° 
It should be remembered re in much earlier works like 
the Faumacariyain of Vimela and gi aka an the 
car-festival has been mentioned, That the chariot-festival 
ay also populer amongst the Buddhists from early tipes 
is erbeneBe from the reference to a Buddhist chariot 


288 -, 7 289 
Elsewhere in the Brhatkathakosa 


procession by Fae-hien, 
there .are other vivid details of the rivalry of these 
two sects, In another story of this ee there is 
a pointed reference to a Buddhist yihara situated in the 
Andhra country, ‘In this connection we have also an 
attack on the Buddhist religion. and there is an 


“289 
: interesting | reference to the three Pitalas, © It 


appears that the post Harishena here is attacking the 


Mahayana form of Buddhism, which is based on the doctrine 
|_ _ 2894 Saat AB4e. 
of Sunyata, Yet another story of Harishena's poem 
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tells us the story of the rivalry of the Buddhists 

and the Jains and we are told how the Buddhists were 
defeated by the Digambaras, It further appears from 
story no, 12 of this work that both Jainism and 
Buddhism were populer in the Mathura region at least 
upto the 10th century, a fact confirmed by the evidence 


of the aveileble epigraphs of that region, 


In the inscriptions of our 
period also there are accounts of the rivalry of 
Buddhism and Jainism, In this connection we may refer 
to the fragmentary stone ‘neoription of Butuga II 
(mi@@le of the 10th century) found from the Shimoga 
district of KarnatiSe, which mentions Akelanka's 
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victory over the Buddhists, The king Butuga IT 


himself is represented in one of his records as 
having defeated the Buddhists,” The victory of 
Akalanka, the great Jain savant, over the Buddhists 
is also mentioned by a Jain author of the Tith century 
called Prabhacandra in his Kathakoga,°"* The same 
book, it is interesting to note , eantains 


. 293 ie 
reference to a Buddhist Vihara of Dhanyakaranagara 
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in the Andhra country, the existence of which is disclosed 
by several inscriptions, 

The Gea aleaeia asabaee een 
of Silahke written inthe 9th century mentions Buddhism as the 
official religion of Ceylon. In Pushpandantab Nayakumaracariyam 
(10th century), also, there is severe criticiem of Buddhist ve 
views. However, such criticism: of Buddhist doctrine is 
found everywhere in Jain philosophical works, 

This hostile attitude of the Jain 
authors towards the Buddhists is also reflected in the earlier 
7th century work, Nisitha Gurni of Jinadasa, We find here, 
Buddhist monks mentioned as enemies (paccalthivas Pretyaniica ) 
or thogas (Guddhelenteke) towards whom no charity should be 


shown by householders . The Buddhist doctrine is described 
we khye 296 


as a false belief born out of ignorance a d&shti ) 


and its féllowers as ignorant people who believed in false 
; 297 
principles mistaking them for the ultimate truth .Moreover, 


the Buddhist ménks were deemed to be unware of the true religion . 


298 
even after shewing their head and renouncing their home , 


According to Jinadasa, the Buddhists, could not be regarded 
as bRikha as they did not observe proper rules in regard to 


299 
accepting of alms, This laxity regarding food on the part of 
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the Buddhists has been insinuated by various Jain authors, The 


former were highly condemned by the Jainas for flesh -eating 
Spock : ee _ 300 
(practised by Bifayanists only). The author of the Nisitha-Curni 


fiercely attacks this practice of the Buddhists, The same 
“contemptuous attitude is shown by other Jain authors, regarding 
the consumption of meat by the Buddhists, 

Somadeva in fi wid 
remarks "Buddhists are ths first among the iar rasa which 
prescribe eating of flesh", In another passage he says, "How 
can @ wise man respect the Buddhist who is addicted to flesh 
and wine" ? Thus, we may deduce that| matters of food and drink 
the Buddhists were not very rigid which naturally drew censure 
from the strictly vegetarian Jain writers of our period, Somadeva 
in his work even attacks the Buddhist doctrine, In the 
Yasastilake we are confronted with a Buddhist @ monk called 
sicataau, as maintains that Self is nothing but the certain 
blindness of a great delusion, I} is interesting to note Bhat 
Somadeva in this text criticises both the earlier and later 
Buddhists philosophical Pee He also severly ridicules 


re io Bs 
the Mahayana doctrine of Sunyata. . 


The Buddhists, on their part, did 
not hesitate to retaliate and have also vehenently denounced 


Jain practices, In the sarlier canonical texts are scattered 
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: 305 
vary serious condemnation of the Nirgranthas . In somewhat 
306 


later texts such as the Saddharm -Dundarike we are told 


cm 
that the Bodhisattva must avoid the prece} pts of Arhat meaning 
: 1, 
the Jains, Yuan Chwang (7th centpry) hag also radiculed the Jain 
307 : 
doctrines, Novertheless, it appears, that the Jain criticisn 


of Buddhist customs is much more harsh, Devasena, who 


; 308 
flourished before Somadeva, in his Bhavasangraha as noted by 
309 
Handigqui 9 has very sternly disapproved of the Buddhist custom 
— STO 


of eating flesh and wine, In the Varangacarita Buddha is 
called ferocious (raudra) and mero lace  srpereidy Veceiee he 
sanctioned the eating of meat, In the Brhatkathakova HarisSna 
calls Buddhism a heartless doctrine, These references amply 
prove that the Buddhists were not only disliked for their 
idealogical differences by the Jains, but also for their way 


of life, 


The Buddhist way of life has not 
only been the object of meproach by Jain writers of those tinss, 
but also by the Hindu authorities, The most serious attack comes 
Pou the author of the Mattavifisapraheans who paints the 


312 313 
Buddhists as affluent, and essentially corrupt. 


The author Mahendravarman (early 
314 : 
7th century A.D.) further opines ie Buddhi sts doekriaé 
Lave aie sc 
has unscrupulously taken matters fron\Vedanta, the Mahabharata 


f o 
and other pind aeethes we enone acknowledging their debt to 


oF 
Se 
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those Brahmanical works, In almost similar language the 10th - 
315 

century author of the Prabodhacandradaya has criticised both 

Buddhism and Jainisn, 


However, in spite of the acrimony of 
our Jain authors regarding tha Buddhists and their faith, it 
may be added that the Buddhists enjoyed a certain amount of 
respect amongst the nobility and the public. Many of the Hindu 
kings, though unfavourably disposed towards the Jains, were 
tolerent towards Buddhism. The sanction given to Jaings sake 
to wear Buddhist apparel where the king was influenced by ele 
or in regions eiexertie Buddhists were held in ae testify 
to this fact. Animate debates took place between the two rival 


faiths in which the Jains are always shown as emerging victorious, 


However, it should not be supposed” 
that the Jains had not respect for some of the philosophical 
views of the Buddhists, We have already stated that in the 
8th century Haribhadra had written a commentary on Dinngga's 
Nyafravess, Aftervards Nallavadin wrote a commentary on the 
yayabindutikd 0: ae few other Jain commentaries 


3519 
on Buddhist texts of logic ara known, 


Both the Jain and contemporary 
Brahmani cal writers frequently refer to a class of ascetics 


{5 
called Sakkas or Sakyas. They were none other than Buddhist 
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monks who were also variously known as Bhikier, Teaseaiee 
and Rattapada, (Raktapate) Raktapata was a common epithet 
of the Buddhist monks of the tims, Bana also mentions the 
Buddhist monks as clad in red attire, Divakaramitra, the 
Buddhist sage, is shown as clad in a soft red attire as if he 
were the eastern quarter of the sky bathed in the morning 

sun 4 phine, aes the other quarters to assume the red 
Ruddhi st attire, Harsha also tells the sage Divakaramitra 
that * at the end when I have accomplished ths design, she 


(Rajyagri) and I will assums the red garments (Kashayani.) 
Pucuee ‘In the Kadambari also the Buddhist nuns are 
described as wearing clothes, red like the skin of the ripe 
Tala tea? Jinadase informs us that the Buddhist monks and 
nuns utilized the bark of the Arjuna (teak) and Kandala 


{ ; - Bes 
(plantain) tree for dyéing their clothes red. 


The Raktapatas are also known to 
"4 


.~ 827 yates 
the dramatist Bhasa, The 3th century work Dharm@pade saris 1é 


of Jayasimha is famalier with the Buddhist eect 


Although the Jains have attacked 
Buddhist doctrines in their works, we have seen that they 
were not only acquainted with Buddhist logic and philosophy, 
but actually wrote commentaries on Buddhist works of logic, 
These commentaries only prove the respect the Jain philosophers 


329 
of our period had for their Buddhist counterparts, 


po 7 Bose, 
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“The available narrative Jain texts 
and commentaries of this period contain a faithful account 
of the flourishing conditon of the religion proppeated by 
Pargva and Mahavira, A few earlier works like the Paumacariyam 
and the Vasudevahinds have given gesone idea about the 
condi ton of Jainism in the early Ghristian psrioed, Ths 
Paymacariyam shows that Jainism was not only popular in 
eastern India but also in Western part of this Sub-Continent. 
It mentions a shrine of the Tirthankara Suvrate at Sis 
and also describes how Jainism was first populerised at 
‘vie This work also describes some popular Jain 
foptiesin. We are further told the Jain idols were usually 


set up in the houses of citizens and thsy were worshipped 


333 3354 
with performed water, milk, curd and ghee, The Vasudeyahindi 
, 335 ~ 


- also gives a good idea.of Jainism in the Gupte period, 


It should be remembered that after 
the Giappta period , Jainism was gradually losing it, popularity 
in the places of its en viz., Bihar and U.P. and by 600 
A.D., nemsregions cama under its influence, A large part of 
western India succumbed to the proselytizing zeal of the ; 
Jain monks, The extreme South was probaly lost to Jainism 
for ever as none of the ruling dynasties cared for this 
religion, In the Rastern Racean, hoyever, Jainism lingered 


for a while but the western Decean remained faithful to the 
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Jains faith for six centuries more, Till the beginning of ths 

Pala period, Pengal also welcomed the Jain monks, The advent of 

the Palas, however, heralded their decline in this region, as 

the ruling dynasty openly patronised Buddhism, While the 

Sve tanbaies flourished in Gujarat and Rajasthan, the Digambareas 

continued to thrive in vahEatie \2NGTarnatoke 8 some other 
K ag 

parts of N. India, The Jains were still firmly entrenched 

in Mathura but the paucity of Jain Inscriptions here between . 

600 A.D. = 1000 A.D., seem to indicate that the common people 

of Mathura were gradually loging interest in the religion of 

the Arhat, Nonetheless, the Jain temple-complex of Mathura 

used to attract a large number of pilgrims from different 

parts of the country. We should further remember that cet of 

the Jain texts, including cokmentariss and original works 


f tig ‘ 
belonging to both the Digambaras and 8Svetambares, were produced 


‘either in Western India or Western Decean, 


One of the earliest texts of our 
psriod viz, the Padma. Purana of Reviggna, in spite of being 
more or less a fine translation of the prekrit poem of Vimala, 
indirectly reflect the popularity of Jainism in the Decean. 
Reviséna and a few of ‘ihe spiritual predecessore, it appears, 
belonged to the Western Decean and more than once’ he refers to 


the beautiful shrines of the “Routh. The Varangacarita, another 


Jain text of this century, gives a better account of the 


condition of Jainism in the “Routh, The author sketches the 
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picture of the magnificent and gorgeous Jain tenples in 
which images of precious stones were erected and worship was 
conducted on elaborate scale with multifarious ritnales The 
merit of building temples, erecting images and performing 
pujas is highly tee We are told that waeuse from the 
Puranas (probably both Jain and Brahmanical) were painted or 
carved on the walls of temples and picture - gcrolle are also 
mentioned in this Se It is also very significant 
that the writer has spoken of royal gifts of villages and 


340 
human services etc,, to the temples, 


It should not be forgotten that the 
author of the Varaiigsca}i xe flourished at a tine when the 
Western Calukyas of Vatapi and the Gahgas of Karnataka were 
ruling in the south. We définitely know that even before the 
time of Jafasiina, the Calukyas openly patronised the Jains 
&hd one of ths greatest Jain poets to receive their patronage 
was Ravikirti, who has left behind an important ee 
his benefactor Pulakedin II, the conqueror of the redoubtable 
‘Harsha of Uttarapatha, Before the Western Calukyas, the Kadambas 
favoured the Jains, as is evident from a number of Jain epigrephs,. 
Even in the extreme “fouth where Jainism did not receive mueh 
royal support, it continued to exist side by side with orthodox 


religious systems. However, with the accession of Mahendravarman, 


it seems, that Jainism received a setback as Makéndravarman 


404 
himself ridicules" both Buddhiem and Jainiem in his well- 
knoyn work Mattavifasaprahasana, Another 7th century soek 
namely the Nisithe Curph of Jinadasa proves the great 
popularity of Jainism in Western India in that century.There 
are numerous references to Jina ese It also throws 
light on the Jain teachers and monks and also Jein festivals 


344 a xe 34 
ete. Mathura was considered a Jain tirtha, 


A sane of Jain texts, written in 
the 8th century gives us a close and intimate picture of the. 
state of Jainism both in Western India and Decgen. The 
beaten of the Kuvalayamala greatly helps us in understanding 
the condition of the Jain religion of Western India. This pragagti 
informs us that Bhinnamala was a great tirtha (JalG@), a 
fact confirmed by some other epigraphs and literary texts, 
The bradasti further refers to the temples of Gurjaradega 
and those of the towns of Agasavana {tear Jalor! and Javalipura 
(Jalor). We further learn from the same pradasti, that the . 
work was composed in the temple of Rehabhanditha at Javalipura, 


which was built by one Ravibhadra apparently before the time 


of Udyotana,. : 


Elsewhere in his work also, Udyotana, 

refers to the thriving condition of Jainism, He has especially 
: . ~ 347 7 

mentioned the beautiful icons of Rshabhanatha , the first Jain 


Tirthaykare which was studded with costly and rare gems. The 
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vie i 
association of Yaksha icons with the images of ths Tirthapkaras 
348 
has also been mentioned by Udyotana , 


The distinguished scholar Jain 


349 
Haribhadra, who had taught Udyotana the science of logic, was 


originally a resident of Citrakuta (Chitor), It seems that 
a@nring his bine, this particular region of Rajasthan was quite 
well-known for its Jain temples and buildings, In the 

Sanaitei coakahig| ere a&SS we get details about the life 
of Jain monks and nuns, The elderly monks used to give lectures 
on the tenets of ere The Jain nuns also enjoyed a high | 
position in those sve The superior nuns were known as 
ganint’; and they were greatly honoured in those days, The 
first Tirthankera Rshabha enjoyed a special position among the 


354 
gods of the Jain pantheon. 


The wailable Jain inscriptions and 
7 355. 
also the evidence of the Vividhatirthakealpa directly testify 


to the flourishing condition of the Jain religion in different 
parts of Rajasthan including Satyapura (Sanchor), Vasantapura 
(Vasantagadh), Ukeda (Osia) etc, That Vasantapura was a great 
Jain santas is very clear from a close study of the . 
Dharmapadesamala written by Jipasimha in V.S. 915, corresponding 
to 867 A.D. during the time of Pretihare Bhoja at Nagepure 
(Nagaur, Rajasthan), In this particular work, Vasantepura (Sirohi . 


dist.) is repeatedly mentioned. This particular place, it is 
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interesting to note, has yielded a 7th century Jain icong, 
Jayasimha further significantly refers to the shrine of Muni 
Suvrata at Bhrgukaccha, which was also popularly known as 
Sakyni kavibara. This particular shrine is frequently mentioned 


: 357 
in later records and literary works , and a detailed description 


of this temple - complex will be found in the Vividhatirtheakal sm 
Jayasimha has further described the glorious condition of 

Jainism in etaee. It is-also apparent from this othy 

century work of Jayasimha that there was intense rivalry 

between the dvetambaras and Digambaras in Northern India, at 

that ae The connection of Ujjayini with the Jain religion 

has also been emphasized in this work, Theholy hill of 
ati. (fotitene), it seems, was associated with the Jain 
religion from a much earlier period, It is mentioned for the 


, coe _ 362 
first time in the 6th Anga text, the Nayadhammakahao and 


~ _ 863 an 564 
afterwards in the Avagyakeciirni and in the Harivande Purana 
of 783 A.D. This shows that even before the Christian period, 
f ; 

Satrunjaya wes connected with Jainism, Similerly, Raivataka or 


Urjayanta, too, was associated with the Jain religion from 


a very early period, probably as early as 3rd century B.D. 


4 ssi 
Jinasena's Harivehtga Purana 
indirectly testifies to the popularity of Jainism tn Gujarat 


565. 
and the Decgan. We learn from the bragasti of this work that 


Jinasena originally belonged to the Punnata country, which 
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meant Karnataka. The work was commenced in the temple of 
Pardva at Vardhamana, Ve are informed that it vas built by 
one king Nanna, whose identification with the Kalacuri or 
Kataccugd Nanna ( of the 6th century) has been suggested 
recently by euieiee: We are further told that the work 


was completed in the gaka year 705 ,correxponding to 788 A.D., 


fiw. te 
at the temple of SaRtinatha at Dostatika (near Girmar), The 


contents of the bradasti thus reveal shat the re were temples 
dedicated to Jain Tirthagkaras in differant places of Gujarat 


much before the 8th century A.D. 


Both ths Mahapurane and Uitarapurana 
written respsctively by Jinasena I and Gunabhadra in the 
9th century also reflect the popularity of the Jain religion 
at that tise, The picture of Jainism in the Deegan has been 
occasionally delineated by these two posts « The contemporary 
work of Jayasimha entitled Dhaniophadsamfevivarana juritten 
“during the rule of Pratihara Bhoja, as already noticed, refers 
to magnificent Jina temples of Rajasthan. We have already 
taken note of the town of Vasantapura (modern Vasantagadh) 
which obviously was very great centre of Jainism, Elsewhere, 
the author describes the delount kavinare of Bhngukacgs eAccording 
to the Jain tradition, it was built|e “prin ess of Ceylon named 
Sudardant. Tt was apparently built centuries before the 


time of Jayasimha, The work also refers to the Digambara 


408 


temples (Vasant ) of the South, The author also refers to Jain 

temples and Jain icons, It is also apparent from tha work that 
369 

there was itense rivalry between the two Jain sects viz., 4h 


the. : 
dvetambaras and(Digambaras, which is corroborated by the 


A 
Brhatkathakoda of Harishena written a century later, The 
earlier work, namely the Dharufpsiedengis nore than once 
paints the Digambaras as inferior monks, On the other hand, 
the Brhathatiiakole depicts the Svetambarag monks as impostors, 


372 
It informs us that they had originated at Valabhi , 


. We will see in the next chapter 
that several places of both Northern and SRuthe m India 
becams closely associated with Jainism, There is, therefore, 


375 
little doubt and as indicated by the available Jain epigraphs , 
Tivas sy 


of this period, that the religion of the sefadd| vas quite 


popular in several parts of India. 


Section (vi) : - Important Festivals. 


Festivals have always formed an integral 
part of the life of the psople of India, From ancient times, 


festivals connected with peasons and religious observances were 


409 


quite common, Even in the Vedic literature there ere references 


Ss 
to festivals and the Vedie word for ‘festival’ 8s Samana, 
° 374 


which, however, has baan explained in different ways. It 

is argied that the Vedic festivals had probably no religious 
ae” The Mahabharata contain references to festivals 
associated with the worship of gods such as Pasupeti (sivas. 
pie a ae The term gamaja_ in the sense of ‘festival! 
_ is used for the first time in this great se and in 

those éarly days it was both a religious and secular affair, 

The gamaja related to Draupadi's eigataev ee mors a 
cultural event and naturally different from the gamaja held 

in veneration of the god Pagupati, mentioned in the same Book 


(chapter 131) of the Mahabhatata, 


The Buddhist king Asoka disapproved 

of all types of festivals and this is evident from the first 
381 

Rock Edict of that illustrious monarch, Hoyever, the early 


' Buddhist texts, written both in Pali and Santkrit contain 
382 _ 
several references to festivals, Samaja were popular 
_~  . 383 384 
according to both the Mahavasty and Saundarananda even at 


ho wi i ‘om 
Kapilavastu, the tyon of the Sakyas, The Jatakas also mention 


festivals assoclated-with various ssasons, The elephant- 


385 
festival is mentioned in the Susima Jataka and the kattike 
386 Spare 


festival is described in the Sanjiva Jataka. 


410 ‘ 


The Jain Agamic works refer to festivals 
in honour of gods such as Indra, Skanda, Rudra, Mukunda and 
demons like yakshas, ghosts, gobliris etc, One of the earliest 
Agamic texts, viz., the ivan. alludes to the festivals 
of these gods and it is apparent from the relevant passage 
of the work, that such festivals were quite common and ths 
Jain monks are advised to avoid such soueneeationas It is 
interesting to note that the first festival mentioned in the 
Acaranga ‘and apparently repeated in other Ahga texts, was 
that glorifying Indra, the most magnificent of the Rgvedic 
deities, gases festival, according to the ee 
first celebrated by the powerful Cedi king, Uparicara Vasu « 
This Indra festival is mentioned not only by classical writers 

- 389 390 591 $92 
such as Bhasa, didraka, Kalidasa, Harsha and others, but also 
by, all the Jain creative writers and commentators of the early 


medieval period, 


One of the earliest Jain literary 
sources of this period viz,, the Nisitha Gimi of Jinadasa, 
composed in the second half of the seventh century,enlightens 
us that the Imdamaha (Indra festival) was celebrated in the 
Iada (Lata) country on the full-moon day of the month of 
Sravana (July-August). However, the same work also mentions 
that at Pratishthsha, the capital of the datavahana rulers, 


the Indra-festival was observed in the month of Bhadra, That 


4ti 


this month gas ths actual time for the Indra-festival is also 
confirmed by the extremely valuable testimony of the 
Brhatcaini ts. Varahamihira avers that this festival lasted 
from the fifth day of the bright fortnight of Bhadra to: the. 


full-moon day of that month. 


396 
The Brhatsamhita furcher informs 
us that a king desirous of victory must observe the Indra 
festival, It is further evident from the same york that almost 
every citizen took active part in the celebration of this 
397 (& 398 _ 399 
festival, According to the Harivamga, Vishny aad Bhagavatag, 


Puranas this festival was extremely popular among the gopas 


of Mathura and Vrndavana, Thal even Bhasa was acquainted with 


= 490 
this tradition is apparent from his Balacarita. The dramatists 


ft 401 t. 402 
Sudraka and Sriharsha specifically refer to this festival, 
: = _ 403 
Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara also mentions the Indra festival, 


7” 404 
Kalhana, the author of the Rajatarangini refers to this 


festival thrice thhder the name Indradvadasi, As known from 


the Brhatsamhita, the actual raising of the fasnts or danda 


of Indra was done on the dvadagi day of Bhadre.s The Rajatarangini 
also tells us that this festival was favoured by a warlike 

king named Sussala. It is interesting to note that in ths 
Vaishanava Puranas JWasudeva- Krshna is painted as an enemy of 


Indra andis deseribed as opposed to thes holding of this festival, 
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Even in the Mahabharata , Krshna is a rival of Indra, But 
there is absolutely no doubt that Krshna's presence could 
not diminish the enthusiasm of the general people for this 
festival. The Indra-festival is also frequently mentioned by 
Udyotanaguri in his Kyvelayensla. In the opinion of a 
later writer, the Indra-festival could evan be celebrated 
during males tapas Gani, the commentator of 
the eer ne of Hemacandra coments that in his time(thirteenth 
century) Indrapaja began from the eighth of the bright half 
of Agvina upto the full-moon day of that month, The aoe 
also upholds this date, This particular festival is also 
conspicuously mentioned in several other later Jain texts 
including the voluminous ori dats Jatekdpartehaoarttre of 
the distinguished Hemacandra as also in the original pygckegya 


of that author, 


; The festival of Skanda, mentioned 
in the Acaranga passagdshows the popularity of that god in 
the early days, The Jain works often refer to this deity, who 
was not only favoured during the Gupta sari on” but also in 
post «Gupta times. A temple of Karttikeya (Shanmukha) is 
msuitonga die’ the: Sivetayanaie . She Mékuide festival referged 
to in the Acaranga certifies that popularity of Vishnu -Krshna 


worship. . 


Vasantotsava or the soring-festival 
eS eee 
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was celebrated in India from olden days, As old a text as ths 
Apestamblla nares eas: the memory of this colourful 
festival and according to Haradatta, the commentator of that 
text, it was held on the thirteenth of the first half of 
eres The festival of spring was also linked with the 


festival of the god of love, viz., Kamadeva, This festive 


occasion has been mentioned by the two doyens of Sanskrit 


literature, | Bhaga and Kalidasa in théir works Garudatta and 
417, ard 418 ~ 
Nalavikagnini tram,/Sakuntala raspectively. A detailed account 
419 
of the Vasantotsava will also be found in the Ratnavali of Harsha. 


Almost all the Jain textsspeak of 


the festival of spring. It is mentioned in the Agamic texts 
420 42t 
and commentaries and also in the Paymacariyam, probably the 


earliest dated non-Agamic Jain work, It is stated in this work 
that the festivities involved drinking liquor by both men and 


women amidst merriment, to the accompaniment of instrumental 
422 


mugic, According to the commentary of ths Nayadhalumakaae 3 
vu 


during the spring-festival the god Kamadeva was worshipped 

amidst spdendour and mirth. Kamadove, according to ths ning th- Century 
§ ‘ea Age anes yore ne 

vetambara writer, gam Kuas worshipped by women, desiigus 


a ye ee 424 
of good husbands, The seventy century, Nisitha Garni mentions 


the spring-festival or Vasantotsava several times, A much 
‘more detailed account of the spring-festival also called 


Madana-TrayodaSi will be found in the eighth-century Jain 


44 
- 425 : 
text, the Kuvalayamala . It also associates this festival with 


the worship of the god Kamadeva. 


7 As L 
A\- Braun nase the noted Muslim 


historian, has mentioned thes spring-festival under the nam 
Hindoli -Caitra, in which women played a prominent rolm and 
demanded presents from their spouses, The spring-festival 
dedicated to the god Makaradhvaja (another name of Kamadeva) 
has been described by Somadeva in his tedesttlakacanng This 
particular festival was held at Ujjayini, The smatee sania” 
of Haribhadra, a work slightly earlier than the Kuvalayamala, 
contains several references to the Madana-festival, Undoubtedly 
this festival was extremely popular in Rajasthan in the 
eighth century as we know that the author, Haribhadra, was 
originally a resident of Citrakuta or Chitor, Siddharshi, 
another eminent writer of our period, in his Upamitibhava - 


i 429 
prapdncakatha has also referred to the Vasantotsava, 


The famous Kaumudi festival celebreted 


on the full-moon day of the autumnal month of Karttike, 
gnom 


even!) pre-Buddhist times, was probably the most popular 


aoe 430 
festival of India, It is mentioned in the Mudrerakshasa and 


451 
we get a vivid description of this celebration in the Jatakamala 
of Aryagura. The Jain works of our period, also, frequently 


refer to this festival in which young boys and girls indulged 


415 ~ 


in love-making and the whole town wore a look of gaisety, The 
7 432 

Nisitha Curni states that garlend-makers brought beautiful 

flowers and garlands on this festive occasion which fetched 


a high price amongst the revellers, Udyotanasuri, too, has 
433 
mentioned this festival in his Kyvalayamala . It is generally 


distinguished from the festival of Dipavali which was celebrated 
y 434, 
on the newemoon day of Karthike, Haribhadre, in his Samaraiccakeha 


We 
gives a lucid description of the Kemudimahotsava, which has 
(485 _ 436 
also been recorded in the Ramayana. The famous Kamasutra of 


Vatsyayana pointedly refers to this festival ag well as the 
Privedardije of Sriharsha, al-pivint’ too, has mentioned the 
festival of the full-moon day of Karttika, The TMiakenatiiast 
of the Jain writer, Dhanapaéla mentions the Kaan imahotsava 


which took place on the full-moon day of Warttt ka, 


The Dipavali or the festival of 
a 

lights, is noticeably mentioned in as early a text as the 

440 : 
Kalpasutra, wherein it is stated to have been held on the 
night of Lord. Mahavira's demise. The same festival has ialso 

441 oe 
been referred to in the Kuvalayamale , Al-Biruni, too,describes 
a : oe 
it As being celebrated on the first of Karttika, in his 
442 

narrative, According to this famous Muslim historian, it 


was also known as the festival of Bali-rajya. It is said 


that on this day Lakshmi. liberates Bali for one day only. 


/ 


L 
Apart from the festival of Rights, 


416 


N 


Bp 
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AlL$-Birtni'ts informative compilation has noted several 


other festivals connected with various gods and goddesses 

of the Hindus, prevalent in 1030 A.D. Amongst these were some 
connected with the worship.of Durga which were celebrated on 
the following days ; 3rd Vaisakha, 8th Asvayuja (lmown as 
refers to a festival observed in echnir on the second of 
Caitra, which according to him, was celebrated in commemoration 
of king Muttai's victory over the Turks. It has been suggested 
that this Muttai was no other than the renowned Lalitaditya 
Muktapida who according to the Wjeteredeind defeated the 
Turks, Kalhana further elucidates that Lalitaditya Muktapida 
had aeteiay started a big festival at a place @lled 
Paribasapura, Al-Biruni, moreover, fefers to the famous 
Ashtaka festival (eight)day of the white half of Pausha) 
mentioned in the Vedic texts and the well-known Sivaretri 


observed on the 16th of Phalguna. 


2 Ee 
Pargtish Some festivals, such as the Ashtaxhika 
. coke Bi noh-ok 


or andi dvare, (SaRaaiRE oto, jrere exclusively oy the Jain 


community. The famous Nandigvara festival was celebrated 
three times in a year, during the week beginning from the 
lpnar eighth in the month of Karttika, Phalguna dnd Ashadha, 


As the festival was observed for eight days it was also kn@wn 


418 


king Salivahana of Paithana as it coincided with the date of 
the Indra festival in his region . Thereon, this festival a 
acquired the same Samanapuya amongst the people of Maharashtra, 
Till today, the Jaing observe Paryfidend from tha twelyfth of 
the dark half of Bhadrapada to the fifth of the bright half 


452 
of it. . 


The object of this festival was 
to free a person from sins committed throughout tr year. 
Hence, an atthama fast had to be undertaken by a monk,though 
a layman could fast according to his individual capacities, 
An yearly confession of sins gas made on this occasion and 
old enmities were foreouians ths festival of Paj jusana 
also marked the beginning of the monsoon retreat for the 


monks, 


During ths Paj jusana days, the 
Pajjosavana-kappa was studies by the monks jbat its recitation 
aloud at daytime was not nomattiea: We are, however, told 
that in the central Caityagrha of Thandapure. the Pajjosavana-~ 
kappa was read out before all the people, it was nonetheless - 


— 455 : 
recited by a Pasattha, It may be inferred that both monks 


and laymen spent a great deal of time in the temples or 


Ge 7 
Clityas during Pajjusana( Sanne nt Panqushera| 


Fy 
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Besides these major Brymanical and 
Jain festivals, a few other local ones are mentioned in the 


‘literature of our periodg. The Dagalumaracarita of Dandin, 


a representative work of this tims, alludes to two festivals. 
One was celebrated in Sravasti and the other at Damalipta 

in the Suhma country. The festival at gravest » according to 
Dandin, centered around and deity Tryambaka (Siva). At 
Damalipta, (i.e. Tamralipta, modern Tamluk) the festival 

was known as Kandukotsava and was expressely sonnected 


Ly _ , 457 “3 
with the Godless Vindhyavasini, another name of Durga. Dandin. 


gives a vivid account of the celebrations in “shich the chief 


_ , 458 
participant was the princess of Damalipta herself , 


Another festival referred to in 
Sutra literature as well as Jain texts is ths Anake festival, 


The Kathasaritsagare refers to a festival honouring the snake 


god Visuki Kalhana, too, mentions the festival of Nage, 
which was observed on the 12th of the dark half of J yashtha. 
The Kathasaritsagara also refers to Ganeda (Vinayaka)festival 
and the worship of a golden image (ratna-Vinayaka) of that 
god, Whilst speaking of the snake -festival the golden image 
of Vasuki is also mentioned by Somadeva, This tends to suggest 


that image worhsip formed an ingegral part of nost religious 


festivals, 


“y 
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GHAPTER~ VI 


Oa ae ad 


Historical Geography _ 


Section (i) 3 Janapadas. 


‘The Jain canonical texts have 
preserved for us some useful details on historical geography 
of the pre-Christian times, We have an earller list of 16 
Mahajanapadas in the Jain Bhagavati. Siva which slightly 
differs from thea well-known list of 16 Mahajanapadas given 
in the Pali’ canon. The Bhagavati list includes names like 
Vanga, Ladha (Radha) and Sumbhuttara. All these jee names are 
-evidently connected with Bengal which probably shows the early 
popularity of Jainism in this part of eastern India, It should 
here be emphasized that the expression igi saat cea 
Occurs Only in Buddhist and Jain canonical literature and is 
absent both in the epico-Puranic literature and the classical 
Sanskrit texts, Even in the later canonical texts of the Jains 
and Buddhists there is no reference to the sixteen Mahajanapadas 
although we have in them other lists of janapadas, It appears, 
that after the digvijaya of Mahapadma, Nanda, the so-called 
‘sixteen Mahi jenapadest disappeared from history and were 


absorbed in the vast empire of that powerful emperor, 


A slightly later Jain canonical text 
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Vigo, the Prajfepene, which is the fourth Upanga text of the 
Svetambara Jains, contains a very useful list of twenty-five 

and a half Janapadas which existed probably in the 1st-2nd 

century B.C., the probablx date of that ner igs it is interesting 

to note that in all the above mentioned lists there is no . 
refdrence to janapadag lying south of the river Godavari, 
Elsewhere, in the same Jain Senohtieel, text, a have references 

to some so called non-Aryan tribes like Sake Yavans, Cine, Hina 
Romaka, Andhra, Parasa (Persia) etc, Some of these names are 

also mentioned in the Buddhist Sanskrit literature and inscriptions 


5 
of the early Christian period , 


In the well-known pesescutene of 
Vimalasuri we have a very interesting list of janapadas which 
contains the names of soms non-Aryan tribes like the ‘Abhiras, 
Bhojas, Keralas, gakas, Trigiras, Hidimbas , imbagthas, dabaras ’ 
Khasas, Kuberas etc, It is significant that here for the first 
tims a people living in the far south of India viz, , bhe 
Keralas have been mentioned, This list also includes the names 
like the Andhras, Kalingas, etc.,which’ proves Vimala's knowledge 
of the geography of the South, It should here be noted, that 
according to Vimala's own statement, his work was completed 
530 years after Lord Mahavira's gee. Afterwards, several 
Jain writers have reproduced practically the seme list of 


8 
peoples in their works, Elsewhere in his work, Vimala has 
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. 2 of ae 

mentioned the Lampakas, whos name also appears in the account 
9 cr ts 

of Yuan Chwang. During the time of the Chinese pilgrim (first 

half of 7th century A.D.) the lLampakas acknowledged the 


@uzerainity of the kingdom of Kapisi, 


_ One of the earliest Jain literary 
works of our period (.i.e, 600 A.D. = 1000 A.D.) is the 
Padmaparana of the Digambara Ravifena ywhich oe composed in 
the second half of the 7th century A.D. This coer has an 


exhaustive list of janapadas which is reproduced below : 
_ . ee | she 5 tele: 
Suhma, Anga, Magadha,Vanga,® Podana, Lokakganagara, Lampakavi gaya, 


nioftiantela, Kaiambo, Handin, Nandana, Sinhala, falabha, 
Anala, Caula, Bhima, Bhutarava, Purakheta, Matamba, Bhi ru, 
Yavana, male, Caru; Trijata, Nata, Saka,Kerala, Nepala,Malava, 
Arula , barvara, Vehana, Vaidya-Kasmira, Hidimba, Ava ta,Barbara, 
Tridira, Paradaila,Gausila, Usinara ,Suryaraka,Sanarta, Khada, 
Vindhya, Sikhpada, Mekhala , Savasene, Bahlika, it) im, Kosala, 
Dari, Gandhara, Sauvira, Puri, Kauvera, Kohara, Andhra, 
Kala [ Reliiga. | 

7 poh 
This particular list of Ravi gena 


‘is obviously based on that of the author of the Paumacariyan , 


although a few new names also have been included, it is 


sh 
interesting to 20te that ths above list of Ravigena covers 
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almost all the major janapadas of India including some 
unknowa non-Aryan Idingdoms,, 
1 

The author of the Varangacarita 
(7th century Py ) mentions the following janapadas viz ., 
Anga ,Vanga, Magadha, Kalinga, Suhma, Pundra, Kuru, agfinaka, 
Abhira, Avanti, Kasala, Matsya, Saura tra, Virdhyapala, 
Mahendra, Sauvira, Saindhava, Kasmira,Odra,Vaidarbha, Vaidisa 
Paichale. ete. issdiee: Kamboja, Bablike, Simhala,Barbara, 


Kirata, Gandhara, Pulinda are mentioned as non-Aryan peoples. 


A mich batter list of janapadas 


ig to be found in the celebrated Jain Harivamsa written by - 
15 ; 
Jinasena IT in $aka 705, corresponding to 783 A.D. This 


author has divided the entire country into seven distinct 
parts viz., the centre (Madhyadega) the north, east, south, 
west, the Vindhya region and the seventh or the last under 
the heading nedhy adesisei ab (de pendencies of Madhyadeda). 


The janapadas are enumerated below ; 


i) Madhyade oie: Kurujangala, Pancala, 
Sirase na, Pataccara ,sTulinga, Kagi, 
Kausaleya, Madrakara,Vrkarthaka, | 

- Sava, ivrhta,Prizerta, Kusagara, 


oh YT 
Matsya, Kuniya, »Xosala,and Moka, 
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ii) North-Bahlika, Atreya, Kamboja, 
Ravana, ignira, Madraka, Kvathatoya, Sivas 
Vatavana, Kejfi kaya, Gandaara, Sindhu, 
Sauvira, Bharadvaja, Deseruka, Prasthala, 
Tirnakarna, ‘ 

iii) East - Khadga, ‘Angaraka, Paundra, 
Malla, Pravaka, Mastaka, pragjont ga 


Vanga, Magadha,Manavartika, Malada, Bhargava, 
iv) South - Banamukta, Vaidarbha, Manava, 

i ae Re ‘ 
Sakakapira, Malaka, Admaka, Dandika, Kalinga, 
om : = sh a ves sk 

Asinka, Kuntala, Navaragtra, Mahi fake, 


sh 
Purupa » Bhogavardhana, 


v) West - Malya, Kallivanopanta, Durga, 
ae in ee eae 
Surpara, Karbuka, Kalki, Nasarika,Agarta, 


Sarasvata, Tapasa, Mahe bha., Bharakaces, 


so 
‘Suragtra, Narmdda. 


sh | Lap pay = 
vi) VindhyaprAthed visi se \: Dasarnaka, 
sh ae 3 s - 
Ki fkindha, Tripura, Avarta, Naigadha, Nepala, 


Uttamavarna, Veidiga, Wansala, Pattana, 


-? 
Vinihattza, 


vii) Madhyadegagritah : Bhadra,Vatsa, 


Videha, Kuga, Bhanga,Saitava,Vaj rakhanda. 
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; | This extremely valuable list of janapadas 
given by the author in his dated work (783 A.D. ), appears 
to he absolutely original and not based on any traditional 
Puranic lists, let us first take note of the list of tke 
Madhyadeda peoples given by our author. Here we have some 
of the well-known names like Kuru-jangala, Pasofala, 
Stirasclt Kadi, Kosala (or Kausaleya) Salva Matsya, Tri ‘dearta 
. ete, Tulinga of this list may be the same as 3hulinga or 
Tilinga of the Puranas, Several of these names are algo 
mentioned in the epics and Puranas, However, the most 
significant name of the Maahyade ga list given by our , 
author is Moka which stands for Maga, the sun-worshipping 
Persians. The Magas have been mentioned by thea 6th century 
authority Varahamihira in his seca and they 
are also referred to in the Bnav gf and Samba Puranas. 
Ptolemy srefe rence to Brachmanoi Oe eee that the 
Persians had ease the heart of India by the 
beginning of the Cori stian era, if not earlier, It has been 
claimed thab even Varahamihira was originally a Vega. frcbmana, 
Since Jinasena II has included the Magas amongst ths 
peoples of Madhyadeda, it would be reasonable to assume 


that there was a Maga principality in the interior of 


the sub-continent. 
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The northern list complied by our 
author includes janapadas of the present Punjab, N. W. F. P, 
| and Sind of Pakistan and also parts of present northe rn 
Gujarat, Several of these janapadas are menticned elsewhere 
in Indian Biterature, The Sire of this list may be a variant 
of Sidra of the Purdnase .The name Kvathatolya is not found 
either in the Puranas or the Brhatsamhi ta, Dedaruka is 
mentioned as Dageraka in Varahamihira's ork. Soms other 
names like Bahlika, Kamboja, Yavana, Abhira, Madraka, Kaikaya, 


Gandhara etc., given in the Harivandéapurana in the list of 


northern janapadesars quite well-known, | 


The nist of psoples of sastern India 
includes interesting names like Khadga, Malla Malada, Bhargava 
etc, It has been pointsd sant that the Khadgas were a well 
known royal dynasty of aeatineaae Bengal and by the tern 
Khadga,,Jinasena probably means the Samatata people mentioned 
for the first time in the Allahabad Brefaatt The Sematatas 
are also mentioned by Varahamihira in the list of eastern 
peoples, The name of Pradyoti gl is obviously a mistake for 
Prégi jyoti gf, which also occurs in the Brhateainhi ti, 


Fy 


In the southern list the instersting 
= Ss a ee = 
- names are Banamukta, Puruge, Sakakapira etc, The Banamuktas 


are probably the same as the Banas, who played an important 
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part in the political affairs of South India from the 
fifty eatin. 

Several well ibaa gpbepleg appear in 
Jinasena's list of western janapadas. However, a few names. 
Like Malya, Kallivanopanta, Karbuke , Kala etc,,are not 
otherwise known, Agarta may be a mistake for Anarta and 
Tapasa fon tauaas. Mahe bha probably stands for Maheya, who 
possibly lived near the river Mahi; Nasarika surely stands . 
foriasika, It is interesting to note that Nagika is mentioned 
by Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.). Amongst the peoples represented 
as living in the Vindhya region (Uindnvapedthantvstnab the 
most surprising name is that of the Nepalas. The kingdom of 
Nepal should het be included in the list of Vindhyadeda peoples 
as it was situated far from the Vindhya mountain, As we know 
Nepala is mentioned for bhe first tims in the Allahabad 
ieee of Samudragupta. The Kisindhas probably lived in 
Rajasthan’. but the Brhatseiihi te places Kistanaha in the 


MAS 
South-east. Vinihatra obviously stands for Vitihotras of the 


tom — ? ~ 
Mahabharata and the furdngs. 


Amongst the dependenciss of Mad adega , 
we have the name Bhadra.who are mentioned repeatedly in the 
30 
Brhatsamhita, In this work thé Bhadras are included in the 


list of peoples of middle, eastern and also the southern 
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ae ee 3t / i ; Oyeeee as 
divisions, The Bhangas may identified with the VAijis of 
the Buddhist literature, The Videhas mentioned in the list 


should have been include djin ‘the list of eastern janapadas 
by = 32 : 
as has been done} Varahamihira, 


Next, we-should turn our attention 


— 


| . ea 
to the. list of janapadas' given in the Adipurana of the 
= cee ee 


illustrious Jinasena I, probably compiled in the second 
quarter of the 9th cent, A.D. This list of janapadas, 
mentioned by that erudite scholar, is also quite original 


like the list found in the earlier Harivandapurana of 


Jinasena II, The names are as follows : Sukosala, Avanti, 
Paundra, ae Ramyaka Kuru, Kasi, Kalinga, Anga,Vanga, 
Suhma, Samudraka, Kagmira, Usinara, Anarta, Vatsa, Pandala, | 
Malava, nella, Kaecha, Magadha, Vidarbha, Kura-jangala, 
Karahata, Maharastra, Surasira, Abhira, Konkana, Vanavasa, 
Aidhra, Karnata, Kosala, Cola, Kerala, Darvabhisara,Sauvira, 
gateecne, Aparantaka, Videha, Sindh ,Gandhara, Yavana, edi 
Pallava, Kamboja, Aratta, Valhika, urasa, dake , Kekaya, 

A few other janapadas of India has also been mentioned by 


34 
this author elsewhere in his work 


An analysis of the Adipnrana's list 
of peoples shows that most of the important janapadas of 


Uttarapatha of the early medieval perbod have been mentioned 
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by Jinasena I, Most of the janapadas are also referred to 
in several contemporary epigrapha. A few janapadas of South 
India have also been ineluded in this list asifor e.g. Cola, 
Kerala, and the Pallavas, We should remember in this connection 
that Jinasena I was a sontherner and this explains why we 
come across the name Pallava in the above mentioned list, 
There is an earlier reference to the Pallavas in the 
aapigeidancesee’ of Jinasena It, where the author vary 

src maaan eee ermal as s¢ pushed 
significantly represents Dakine aes (Madurai )/in tha 
Pallava territory, It has been argued that Madura was formerly 
under the Pandyas and probably during the reign of Nakdivarnan 
II Pallavamalla, it was captured by the Pallavas from the 
erstwhile Pandya rulers, Jinasena I, it is caconeeiiue to 
note, also to the Colas, w who at that time was prising 
power in the jouth. The reference to Turaskas ‘also proves 
that the Muslims were in firm control of the lower Indus 
valley area, Another interesting name in the Adi purana list 
is Samudrakas, who probably lived in the southern part of 
Bengal during this time, They are mentioned aftar the Vangas 
and Suhmas by Jinasena ne should take note of the fact that 


in the Hargha Inscription of Tganavarman, the Gaudas have 


been represented as living near. the sea. 


The Karahatas mentioned by our author, 


were well-known people of Decgan and they are repeatedly 
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mentioned in the literature and epigraphs oP te early 
medieval sicics! Some of the names of Jinasena I's list. 

are traditional but the reference to Trikalinga elsewke re 

in this work shows the separate existence of these people 

in eastern Indsa. A number of other peoples have also been 
noticed by Jinasena I in connection with Bharata's digvijaya. 
Amongst the new names we: have Gauda, Odra, Kamarupa and 
Malladeday The Mallas played an important part in the 
political history of easter India from the deys of Buddha, 

We have an interesting reference’ to them in ths Khalimpur 
copper stata. of Dharmapala (senond half of 8th century A.D.), 
where they have been represented as a people living in the 
Bodh-Gaya area, We have already seen that they have been 
mentioned in the list of eastern peoples by tks author of 
the Harivandapurana, The Odra country was visited by Yuan 
Gieedie in the second quarter of the 7th cent, A.D.,and it 
at present corresponds to the eastern part of Orissa adjoining 
‘West Bengal. As we have already seen, the 7th century author 
of the Varangacarita has also mentioned the Cdras in his 


list of Peoples. 


Another list of janapadas is to be 
43 
found in Svayambhtis Paumacariu , This particular Apabhranka 


work was probably written in the closing years of the 9th 
44 
century. The names are given below : 
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0% 


ae ae 
Pampana Gedi, Golla, Makandi, Sriparvata, 
Nepala, Karatiataka, Sifgariya, Madhyadega, Padoimadega, 


One 


Sindhava, Kaccha, Karnataka, Tulgavishayaf Dakshinadega, . 


Eigeyhore”” he has algo mentioned the following janapadas:- 


Khasa, Sayvara, Babbara, Takka, Kira, Kauvera, Kuraya, 
Sovira, Dhira, Turiga, Auga, Vaiiga, Kembhoja, Bhotta, 
Jalandhara, Javana, Kamarava, COHE/ Mirae, hea, 
‘sira, Nepala, Vatti, Hidiva, Tisira, Kerala, Kahala, 

Kafdasa, Visira, Gandara, Mageha, Maddahiva, Saka, 

Surasena, Maru, Vasu, Viheya, Avara, Pallata, Mehileya, 
Amongst these names the most interesting appsars to be 
Bhotta or the Tibetans, This particular country has been 
mentioned in a Candella inscription of the 10th sae @he 
Bhottas bave also been mentioned in the Rajataraheini | 

of Kalhana, The Tajikas were the Arab puslins who are 
mentioned in the epigraphs*° of even earlier period, | Phhe The. 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chwang visited Jalandhara in the 


49 
early 7th century A,D. 


A few early medieval epigraphs give 
a list of janapadas which are similar to what we get 
Le 

in the lists supplied by the Jain narrative texts, We 
may refer in this connection to the Khalimpur Copper 
Plate” of Dharmapala (second half of 8th century A.D.) 

1 
and the welleknown 10th century Khajuraho Inseription® 


of: Gandella Dhahga, We have also represences in hundreds 
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of scattsred verses to many janapadas of the early 
aS : —— 


medieval period, 


Section (41) : Important Gities and Towns 


The Jain works of our period have — 
mentioned a large number of cities and towns of both north 
- and south India many of which ceased to exist in post-Gupta 
and the early medieval period (600 A,D.=1000A.D. ), But 
a few references partain to citles and towns which 
flouriSbbdd during this time, We must also note thata 
great number of mythical towns have also heen repeatedly 
mentioned in the Jain works of this period which are of 


little importance, 


‘We will now discuss below some of 


the premier cities and towns of our period, poctowshecs dea cried 
Noon 
poo SR cohacly ny hae Teak vy we ble o be SQL pent ek Ms 


Acalapura. 3 This was a well-known town of this 


time and ak present it is known as Ellichpur, It is 
prominently mentioned in the. Dharnenadesamala’ of 
_ Jayasimha,written in 867 A.D, It is situated in the 

‘Vidarbha region of Maharastra,” It is also mentioned 


in the Samaraiccakaha as a great commercial centre, 


5404 
This town is mentioned, as noted by J.C. Jain, m3 in one 
of the Niryukti tests apparently composed in the .2nd=3rd 


century} A.D. as a town associated with Jain tapasas. 
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ghia + This placeg ie mentioned as|Jain tirths 

in the 10th century poem called Satyapuriya Matavire 

Uisshe composed by the great tenth-century poet 

Dhanapala, This place is at present known as Ahar and 

is situated near the famous town of Udaipur in Rajasthan, 
Tn the tenth century it was a well-known Svotambara eaneee.” 
Aghata is also mentioned in the 10th cantury Bidapur Jain 
Inseription® of Rashtrakita Dhavgla, where we are told that 


“the great Paramara kine, Waitin had destroyed it, © 


Abicchatra : This famous city of 


On Acnh- 


western India has been frequently mentioned in the Jain 
texts of both the carly and medieval period, Its 
associathon with Pardvanatha is not only proved by very 


early Jain epigraphs ,but also the Jain texts of our period,: 
boat aes eB A 
The Acaranga url tts of Silahka (second half of the 9th 


: ~ . - i “ 
century) has mentioned the Pargvanatha shrine of this place. 


It is identified with present Ramnagar in Bareilly district 
of UP?” Even we get a 2nd century Jain Kushana inscription 


bas a . 60 
which refers to a Pargvanatha temple at this vlece, 


= -61 
‘Amarapura This town is mentioned in the Samaraiccakaha 


as the capital of Burma (Brahmadeda). It has been described 


as situated on the eastern bank of the river diravata i.e. 


nv 62 
modern Trawaddy. 
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Anandapura : It was also known as ‘Anandanagara. This 
place has been repeatedly mentioned in the Jain works of 


- — as. O35 
our period, The 7th-century text Nisitha Curni” has 


en 


; 64 ‘ 
mentioned this town several times, Yuan Chwang has also 
described this town and in his time (second quarter of 

& = 
the 7th century) it was | @fde pendency of Malaya, We are 
further told by that Chinese pilgrim that the languages 
climate, products atc. of that place were similar to that 
on ~ oan _65 ve 
of Malava, In the Samaraiccakaha  (iftititte 3th century) 
this place has also been mentioned, We further learn from 


t td os * 
the Nisitha Curni that the Jain monks used to travel to 


— 


Matiuaya from thin places, The Besainis of Inentapurane 
were highly respected in western India, -This is proved 
by a few contemporary epigraphs: We know from the Atpur 
Tisaripuch (in Rajasthan) of V.S. 1054, corresponding to 
877 A.D,,that the founder of the Gui Le dynasty was a 
Brahmana called Guhadatta who originally hailed from 
‘Anandapurarm, Another contemporary inscription records 
the fact that a number of Brahmanas of Anandapuram, ed 


: = 
belonging to various gotras, were given land by, king, ©? 


It is identified with nodern Vadnagar 
in North Gujarat, Anothen.work of our period viz. the 
ye -67a, , dea: 
Ca namahaourashacariyam of Silanka refers to a Jai 
G uppane apurashacariyam 7 an! efe a n 
shrine of Anandapura ,which was in ruins during the authorés 
time, ‘nandanagara ig further describédien as situated — 


hwe 
ih in Moat or vogfe Vishaya,°” 
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Anghidapure 3 This towh was founded according to a 
Jain Neadition in V.S, 802, It is at opeeeut knain as 
Patan and is situated in Mehesana district of Gujarat, 
According to several Jain. teres the Founded of the 
Capof eta dynasty viz., Vanaraja, built a Parsqva temple 
known as Vanaréjavinfra at this tom, According to another 


the 
text, viz. Neminathacarin © dated’ 1460 A.D,,in the capital 


of Vanaraja a Jain merchant of the nameof Ninnaya built a 


temple, dedicated to thefirgt Tirthankara, Rshabhanatha, 


Ayodhya 2 It was one of the greatest cities of 
ancient Indiafend in the earlier Jain and Buddhist canonical 
texts it is mentioned as Raketa, a name also found in a 

few Puranas and Pateiddiald, ot ie eLsown sthis town 

was associated with the activities of several early Jain 
Tirthankaras including Adinatha, A temple of Suvatasvamin 


of this town has been noted by Wimala in his Paumacariyam. ue 


ae — has 
Ayodhya or Saketakes been frequently mentioned in the 
Jain works of our period, The Prakrit form of Ayodhya 


-" 1 S\ Sas 
and Saketa are given es Aojjha and Sallota ir the Misitha 
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Curni, This town is also mentioned in the Samaraiecakaha 
where it is placed, like the Ramayana in the Kosala country, 
; — 15 
There are several references to this city in the Kuvalayamala, 
6 
Somadeva, the 10th-century post of Yadasti lakacampti also 
£ ee 
placea it in Kosala and in the commentary it is also called 


Vinitapura, a name found repeatedly in the early Jain texts, 


We have an immensely valuable reference to a Jain taxtm 
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temple in the 9th-century text Uttarapuran 77 where a 


merchant is shown as spending a number of ginaras 

(gold coins) pn an auspicious occasion in the Jina temple 
of this city, . Probably this temple is Hdentical with the 
duirevatare temple- complex mentioned by the renowned poet 
Dhanapala in his PERE eT MPte hg The earlier work 
Harivendapurana represents Saketa as a Jain tirtha, The 


v 
association of Jainism with this great city of antiquky 


has also been highlighted by the Vivighatirthakalpa 


@: 
Ayyvalg ¢ This place is now situated in Bijapur 

district of Karnataka, It has yielded the famous Aihole 

Inscription composed by Jain Ravildrti in 634 £,.D, Even in 


later times the place was associated with the Digambaras, °? 


Bandhavapura ¢ This place ig now known as 
Bandalilg and is situated in the Shimoga district of 
Karnataka, It was considered a great Jain tirtha from 
the 70th cantury, if not earlier, An inseription” dated Sata 
$840, corre sponding +0 918 A,D.,vecognises it as a tirtha, 
This place has also yielded several Jain epigraphs of later 


times, 


oe mw , 
Bankapura This toyn ne® situated in 
Dharwar district, of Karnataka was apparently a Jain tirtha 
‘ . . yo 
in the 9th century. It was at this plece that the 


=. 83 Gayo 
Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra was finally completed in A 820 5 


corresponding to 898 A.D, Jain epigraphs of later times also 


have been discovered from Bankapura. We get an epigraph 


of 925 A,D., which refers to Dhorajinalaya of this town, 4 
Baravai ¢ See Dvaraka. 
Belgola ¢ It was a great Digambara tirtha 


from the post-Cupte period down to the present times, It is 
now situated in the Hassan district of Karnatake, It has 


8 

yielded Jain epigraphs from 600 A,D, e The main icon of 
Cte obey Ba buLAR) f = 

this pines wee built by the great Camundaraya in 982 A.D. 


A oe ae 86 
His Gamundarayapurana was composed in 978 A.D. 


gp OES 
pda lore s This place was associeted with 


i ; te 
the tenth Tirthankara Sitalanatha, It identified by J.C, 


87 
Jain with present Bhadia in Hasaribagh district of Bihar, 


This town is incidentally mentioned in the Hartvamdapuranae® 
a - 
here one Paundra is represented as its king, In the earlier 
‘ eed 88a at 
eanonical text Brhatkalpasutra - Bhagil Japura is depicted as 
; QsV . 
the capital of Malaya, which J, G, Jain places to the South 


of Magadha, 


Bhinnamala : This important city, now situated 


in Jalor district ¢ Rajasthan,is frequently mentioned in both 
Jain and noneJain works of our period, One of the earliest 


authorities to refer to this town is the great Brahmagupta, the 


a 89 
ahthor of the Bhahma-Sphnta-Siddhanta who comrosed it in 


the second quarter of the 7th century A.D, It was:also 
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visited by Yuan Chwang who depicts ths king of this place 
‘ as a valiant miata who is probably identical with 
king Vyaghramukha mentioned by Brahmagupta eas the Capa 
king of tiiinemais, This town has been prominently mentioned 
by Udyotunasuri, ane of the Kuvalayamala., The relevant 
passage of this work proves that it was a great Jain centre 
of pilgrimage during the days of the author (8th century) , 
and even earlier," Later writers like Dhanapala, 
Jinaprabha and others have mentioned it as a tirtha 


ba 
ae 8 . = ony 2 
sacred to Lord Mahavira, 2 the migitha Cummi?> mentions 


the silver coins of this town, Durgasvamin, the teacher 
shu aoa : ic, _ 94 
of Siddhara, author of Upamiti bhavaprapancakatha 4 
& 
according ‘to the pradasti of that work, died at Shinnankla 
apparently in the second half of the 9th century A.D, 


Bhrgukaccha ¢ This ancient port certainly rose 
into prominence in the pre-Christian period and is associated 
with both Buddhism and Jainism ihe esoiy times. Foreign 
writers also, including the author of the faviplus, and 
foreny® have prominently mentioned the ane of Barygaza 
which stands for Sanskrit Bhrgukaccha, In the Avadyaka Curni 
(7th century) the distance between this port city and | 
Ujjayini has been calculated as 25 sojenae According to 
the Brhatkel pabhashyeymtd Bharuyakaccha is an exeihple of a 


98 
dronamukha type of towny Now,we know from both Kautilya 


99 
and Jinasena I that dronamukha was that typs af town 
which had 400q villages as its dependencies, This place 


fo ids 
was famous for ghe great temple of Suvrata Svamin ealled 
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i ‘ ssi 
Sakunjévihara which is mentioned probably for the first 
g e = Oo & i oe _ 100 
tims in the 9th-century text Dharmgpade samala of 
Jayasimha, Afterwards a number of whrks have mentioned 
this particuler shrine of Bhrgmkaccha, The ahthor of ths 
o. 304 
Vividhatirhakal pa has givena good account of this 
place, Theve was another Jain temple called Hulavasath , 
: wry ec 102 
which has been (recorded i in foinage insckiption of 986 A.D. 
There is another very interesting reference in the Prakrit 
ea . 102a mea 
Jain work Cauppannamahepurashacariyam of Silanka, 
. 102b 
composed in Samvat 925, to the temple of Muni Suvreta at 
Bhrgukaccha,. We are told by the astthor of this i ener ree 
wea wrocke to Fe A 
that the Jina image Of this town In the earlier Kuvalayam eagle. 
\ 

of Xeyotanastirs , we come across several references to # the 


town of Bhreukaccha, 


: | - Gampa : This great city of Ancient India has 

ae scanudiusd as one of the six biggest cities of the 6th 

~ century B,C.,in a well-known passage of the & parini bbinasutta. 
er the ‘Digha Wikaye. Tike Jain Tirthankara, Vasuptjya was 

born in this city, It was also connected with the 
migsbonszy life of Lord Mahavira, According to the 
Kalpssiitre Vardh amana stayod-fe ‘Compa for three years, 
The erect Mula sutra text viz.,ths Dasavaikalika was 
camposed at this town within a century of Mahavira! s demise, 


The Vasupujya temple of this place ¥ was well-known fram 


466 
times, Jinasena II, the author of the Hariveidaoumana 5” 
has described the Vasupujya eupiecomeiex of this city. 
Elsewhere in his work 2° he has deseribed the manastambhas 
of this temple-compisx, . In the Kivetavaneie there are 
references to the bnhlatnes, toranas, and walls of this city, 
This city was also visited ly ien-Ondand °° who describes 
it as a large town situated on the couthern side of the Ganges, 
There is a beaubiful description of this city in the | 


Viyidhatirthakaine, (°° 


Gandraouri : This town is connected with the eighth 
Tirthankara, dandacaeabin and is now situated a few miles 
from Varanasi, However, no ancient Jain remains have been 
unearthed from this place, '’” It is mentioned int the 
Ustarapurana of Gunabhadra, There is a references to 


— a= a . f 
Candrapuri in oe arieriatieioia of Hart gine, 


Citrakita (Chitor) ¢ This great fort was a cehtre 


of Jainism from the 8th century A,D,,if not earlier, 


Haribhadra the famous Jain literary artist and commentator 


- 49 
was a native of Citrakute,!' tt afterwards became a 


% 
great centre for the monks of the thesatarareacha. The 
discovery of Jain remains from Citrakuta also prove its 


444 eo 45 
close association with iainven | In the Brhatkathakoga, © 


the city of Citrakuta is located near Parijata janapada, 
: = 
The. name Parijata here may stand for Pariyatra mountain, a 


part of which included the Arevalli range, We know that in 
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actuality modem Chitor is situated near the Aravalli range, 


Dantapura ¢ The town of Dantapura was well-known 


to the canonical Jain and Buddhist writers, It is generally 
connected with the king Karakanda or Karakandu in these texts, 


In the Avadyaka Wirenicts, 1° (end-3rd century A.D, ) this town 


has been mentioned, It was situated in Kalinga janapada a 
4] 


and probably near modern Bhubanesar, In the Samaraiccaldh ha 

we have a referance to this city, This city is also mentioned 

by the akthor of the _Nigitha cami, ''8 Ip the Brhatkathakoga 179 
also Dantipura, {another form of Dantapura)is s{So located 


ae ; Se 7 {2° 
in Kalinga vishye. Pushpadanta, the author of Neyakumaracarin 


who flourished in the 3rd quarter of the 10th century A,D., 
locates anti pura in Andhra, According to the Ubtarapurana, (708 


however, this town was in the Kalinga vishya. 


Dagybure : This well-known town, which is 
identified with modern Mandasor in M.P,,is mentioned several 
times in the Jain canonical and nonecandnical texts, It is 
associated with the seventh Jain rebel Goshtamahila who 
started a schism 584 years afper lord Mafiavire, This 
indirectly proves that even in the Yst century 4, D, this place 
was associated with Jainbsm, Quite a good number of 
Svetambara saints of the early Ghristian era were associated 
with this town, /*? According to a later tradition this city 
was visited by the renowned Digambara philosopher, 


Samantabhadra, who flourished probably in the 4th century 
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124 


a.d."@5 the Vividhatirthakalna’* has also mentioned 


the Supargvanatha shrine of this place, The Nisitha jane 


w 
has algo referged to Dasapura, 
Devakottapura ¢ This town was situated according 


126 


+o the Brhatkathakoga'“° in Varendra janapada, This \perhaps 


one of the earliest literary references to this janapada, 
It was the later name of the earlier Pundra country, This 
place was apparently known to the ‘tee Muslim uriters *” 
who call it by the name Devikota, At present, the ruins 


of this town have been located at Gangarampur in the . 


= een eee am oreo 
. 


gives the very revealing information that the famous 
Bhadrabahu, contemporary of Candragupta Maurya was originally 
the son of a Brahmana of this towne In still earlier times 
Devakotta was situated in the Kotivarsha vishya from which , 
had originated a well-known Svetambara sect called Kotavarp ya 
sain’, ne 


us 129 
Devapura : This town is mentioned in the Samaraiccakaha , 


which was probably situated near China, <A foreign merchant called 


Toppa is depicted as a resident of this town, 


Dhanyakataka : This town was in Andhra country , 
: 29 = oa 
of Prabhacandra, writte in the 


yee PP 


according to the Kathakosa a 


11th century. It apparently existed as a town much earlier 


9 
and was associated with Buddhism, | , 


3 


AGy 


Dhara: This tow, it is interesting to note, is mentioned for 


2 one ts ; A ~ 
‘the first tims in a Jain work called Darganasare 9 written 


by Devasena in 933 A.D, The author wrote his work in the 

Parsva temple of this town, This Pargva temple of Dhara has 
434 

also been mentioned by the later Digambara writers, The 


Ce side 3 
Paramara kings of Dhara were good patrong of Jeiniau,” 


: ~ 183 - 
According to the Kharataragaccha-brhadcurvavali there was 
i. 7 : a 
a Santinatha temple at this town, Several Jain manuscripts 
were copied at this town before 1300 A.D, This place is now 


known ag Dhar and is situated in MP. 


Dharagiva : This was “the mame of a great tirtha now situated 
near the aenansbad town of Motaragbre, The history of this 
tirtha has been given in the Brhatkatiiakoga. \* Another 
detailed description of this place will be found in the 
Karakandacarin*° of Kanakamara, Harighina °° further informs 
us that Dharagiva was near the ancient town of Terapura, 


another name of Tagara. 


= : ‘ fe gag 
Dostatika s This is a place mentioned in the prasasti of the 
6 SS 


. - t = : 
Harivamsapurana_ of Jinasena IT, It is now identified with 


Dottadi near Girnar in Gujarat, There was a temple of 
pee Me 137 - 
Santinatha at this place in which Jinasena II had completed 


his famous work, 


Dvaraka This town was one of the oldest cities of 


uve. 


Le See ey 
Ancient India being mentioned in the Mahabharata and Puragas. 
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_ 138 
According to the Mohabharata it was the capital city of 


Vrshnis, led by Baladeva, and Vasudeva-Krshna, In the 
9 v 
eanonical ieerutase. of the Jains, thas place is called 


by the name Baravai, where it is called the capital of 
140 


Surattha country, It is mentioned in the Nigithe Curni , 


7 444 
where it is represented as a great port. In the Varangacarita 
this place has been referred to ag Anartapura which according 
to this work ,was situated near the river Sarasvati or in 


other words near the present Prabhasa tirtha at Veraval, A 


hill called Maniman (Manimat), according to this ‘poem,was 


—, — 142 Sa se 
near this towm, According to the Kyvalayamale, Dvaraka 


= es 443 
was situated in the lata country, The Brnatkathakoga 


associates Dvaraka with Saurashtra, The Cayppannamahapurasha~ 
. ns 144 at, i : ¥ - a . 
cariyam of Silanhka (9th century) associates both 


Usk 
bre teens and Krshna with this plece, Another Jain work of 


-~ 145 
this period, viz., the Uttarapurana mentions a merchant of 


Rajagrha visiting Dvaraka by ship, 


ete ; ~_- 146 
Elapura 3 In the 9th-century work the Dharmangdesemala ; 


we have a reference to a Digambara temple at Elapura,which has 
been located in Dakshinapatha, This Elapura may be identical 
with Ellora which has post-Gupta Jain caves, An epigraph 
‘ ee SAR ATOn 
of the 15th century found from Ellora mentions the Regotion 
= 447 
of a Pargva temple, The later Jain writers like 
OL. ~ Sa. a . * 
Jnanasagara and Sunattespars tee mentioned this place as 


ee 748 149 7 
a tirtha, In the Paumscarifi of Svayambhu also 


) 
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Elapure has been mentioned, 


Girinagara ¢ This town is the older name of modern Junagadh 
in Gujarat and. the mame is preserved in the modem name G4 ried: 
The earliest Digambara tradition makes Girinagara the home 
city of the early teachers of this seek The Digambara 
teacher, Dharasena, according to Harigéna's Brhatkathalode 
was originally a resident of this tom. This fact is also x 
supported by the earliest Digambara tradition, A passage in 
another story of this work associates Girinagara with 


152 which is associateé with the Tirthankara 


Urjayanta mountain, 
Neminatha, The 7th- century dvetambare commentator Jinadasa, 
in his igeveneaeaeas 7" has mentioned this plece, The sixth 
Anga text vin,, Navadhemmaiahao 


having obtained supreme knowledge on Gimar mountain, The 


represents Neminatha as 


; - 55. 
Harivamsapurena of Jinasena II associates the goddess 


Ambika or Stihavghand with Girnar mountain (Urjayanta), 
There is a detailed description of the Jain temple on 
Gimar (apparently dedicated to Neminatha) in this work, 
Even we have the description of the Wenestembhes of thig 
temple -complex ,which proves that even in the 8th century 
there existe@ a large Jain temple oK this mountain, This 
is indirectly supported by the evidence of Jinaprabha's 


456 mend Byed ase 


Vividhatirthakalpa The above) temple of Ambike has |been 


- ex 57 
~akso mentioned in the ieyakimereouria of Pushpadanta, 


Gopacala (Gwalior) s Although this place is not mentioned 
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in the Jain literature of our period, its association with 
that remarkable 8th-century: Svetambara saint Bappabhatti 
proves that even in the early medieval period , this place was 
connected with cere Sas We are told that this Svetanbnne 


saint had built here a temple of Mahavira, In the later period 


it emerged as a Digambara tirtha and the great poet, Paidhuy 


3 
was a re@ident of thig place, 


= 159 
Gudalhetakea : This town according to the Brhatkathakoga 
is situated in the Lata country, It is not possible to 


“identify it at the present state of our Imowledgge. 


Gudasatthanayara : This city is mentioned in the 7th~century 
text Avasyaka oun, °° and was probably not far from modern 


Broach, 


Hasti junds. : This ancient dvetambara tirtha is at present 
situated in the Pali district of Rajasthan, A temple of 
Rshabha was built here in the early 10th century by king 
Visssana. This place gave its name to a separate 

gaccha called Hasti land’ ya Goss; which was started by 


as 162 
Vasudeva, the teacher of king Vidagdha, 


Hastinapura ; This great city of ancéent India, the ruins of 
which have been found near Meerut (0.P.), was connected with 
several Tirthankeras, In the Jain literature, there are 
HePevendea to this town and it is also mentioned as 


a 164 
Cyjapura. 
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However no early Jain epigraph has been discovered from 
this place, It ig also mentioned several times in the 

-. 7 166 
Brhatkathakoga, This town is also mentioned in the 
as 


~ 167 ~ 
Adipurana - of Jinasena I, It is mentioned in the Agamic 


1672 : — 
texts as the capital of Kurujangala, 


Hemapurisanacara : According to ‘ths Niaithe Cami | 
the festival of Indra was widely celebrated by the people 
- of this place, It was algo known as usar 

Humcha 3 This place, situated in the Shimoga district 
of Karnatake,was associated with Digambara Jainism from at 
least 9th century A.D, Its ancient name was Pomburcha, 
The pamnaaee Jain inscription fron this place belongs to 
the 9th century reg Afterwards,several inscriptions were 
discovered from this placd. Even in the 16th century 
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Digambara writers have mentioned. this tirtha, 


Ilavardhana : This town, according to the Avadvake Cirni, 
(7th ee ee yas situated on the bank of river Benna, 
This town therefore was located in modern Andhre. Pradesh, 

In later Jain texts also this town has been mentioned, 
Aecording to the Brhatkathakote.’” fois town was algo 
known as Ilapura and had a Jain ghrine, This city according 


f. 173 
to the same source had a temple of Sri,. 


, 


174 
Indrapura : According to J, 0, Jain, this town should 


TN an 3 hs : ae 
be infantified with a place called Indor in Bulandshanr 
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district in U.P, Prof. Jain quotes a tradition recorded in 


175 
the Vasudevahinds ; according to which, Indrapura was 
another name of Kanygicubja. He also draws our ettention to 
one — ,176 
a@ passage of the Avagyaka Curni which refers to Indrapura 


= oe TPF 
as another name of Mathura, The Brhatkathakoga mentions 


‘ ~ a 2 : rf f Pans 77a 
Indrapura, alias Kanyakubja. The Harivamsanurana mentions 


one Indrapura on the river Reva (Narmada) which may be 


identical with Indore in MP, 
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Ishtilaoure + This town is mentioned in the Varengacarita , 
oe 


oncom’) 


“where its king has been represented as one Sanatkumara, 


—- 


Javalipura ; This town was one of the most important centres 
of Jainism in the early medievalperiod, It was at this town 


that Udyotanasuri, the author of the Kuvalayenala completed 


Sakon 


his work in S700, corresponding to 779 A.D, The same 
authority informs us in the eile that there was 

a temple of Rshabha at this town. Afterwards, many other 
Jain temples, including one by Caulukya Kondrapage, were 
built at this town, A hill near this town called Svarnagiri 
had many Jain tanpies, At present this is known as JaLor 


and is situated in Rajasthan, 


Jalandhara ¢ This place in modem Punjab is mentioned in a 
724 re 
number of Jain works of our period, Yuan Chwang visited 
-~ 
this town in the early 7th century A.D. Jalandara is 


” : aa vy 182 a 
mentioned in Svayambhus Paumacarug, . The 10th-century 
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writer Pushpagdanta refers to the king of Jalandhara in his 


os = \y 183 . ou. 184 
Nayakumaraca In the Fifth Book of the Mahavira carita 
composed in V.S. 1139, corresponding to 1082 A.D. ,there is a 


beautiful description of the town of Jalandhara, 


Kakendi ¢ This place is associated with the 9th Tirthankara 
Pushpadanta and is generally identified with Kakan in Nonghyr 
district of Bihar,‘ In the Kelpasutra there is a reference 

to Kakendiya gala which originated from Bhadreyadas, a disciple 
of Suhastin, apparently in the 3rd century RE hy pee 
scholars are of the opinion that ‘Kakandi should ‘be identified 
with modern Rouliund in Gorelp al strict of uP. Some 

Jain works of our period naturally refer to this place in 


connection with the description of Tirthankara Pushpandata's 


~ . 188 2 
life, The Kuvalayamala of Udyotanasuri refers to the city 


— = Fen ey e . 89 
of Kakandi, Silanka in his Cau a 
. : : a 7 
mentions Kakandi-in connection tith Pushpadanta, The 


Yagastilakecamou '° appears to place Kakendi near Kampilya, 


-_ 


Kampilya s This great city of sre-Chvtetion times, 
according to the Jain tradition wes the birth-place of 
Vimalanatha (the thirteenth Tirthankara), This place has 
yielded some Jaina nieve Afterwards it was 
considered a great Jain tirtha ‘and it is generally identified 
with modern Kampil in Farrukhabad district of U.P, The 
seventh-century commentator Jinadasa mentions this place in 


es |) 
the Nigitha Curni. It is also mentioned in the 
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oa 193 
ae This place is also associated with the 


fourth Svetambara rebel (ninhava) who flourished 220 years 


os 194 
after tend Mahavira, ve appears from the Brhatkath ko 6a 


that. afterwards temples dedicated to Parsvanatha and 
Keninatha were buklt in this place. It is also mentioned 
prominently in the Yedastilaa” Be Sinaia din his 
Vividnatirthakalpa has also thrown some light on 


this place, 


Kafcanapure s This town is méntionéd for the first time 
ee disse EEGOP tae 
in the fourth Upanga text Prajnapana as the capital of 


Kalinga, As noted by J. C. Jain, it is also mentioried in 


198 - 199 
the Ogha Niryukts Bhashya _and the Vasudsvahindi. 


~ 200 
The Vasu devahindi _ further mentions the fact that there 
was trade between this place and Lankadvipa, We have been 
told that there was a terrible flood at Kaffcanapura in 
: A 204 Ob -_ ,202 F 

early times, §§ The Nisitha Cumi also refers to this 
town. This place is also mentioned by the Digambara writer 
Jinasena II as the capital of Kalinga in his 

eo ge 38 abs 08 ies os 

Harivamgapurana, It is also mentioned in Jayasimha's 


~, 204 | ; 
Dharmapgdegamalé » where this town is associated with 
. a 0. 
Karakandu ,the king of Kalinga, Sifen ka” : also refers 
to this place. It is generally identified with modem 


206 
Bhuvaneswar, 


Kanci ¢ This well-known city wag agsociated with 


the Digambara sect from quite early times. Accarding to 
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Mo ee, - . e _, 207 
a later tradition recorded by Prabhacandra in his Kathakoga 
the saint Samantabhadra was originally a resident of this 
é “ 0. 
city, The Prakrit Lokavibhaga,” we are told was composed 
Saco . = 


ea eee during the 22nd regnal year of the Pallava king 
Berga ee 


Sinhavarman of Kafici, The Nisitha Curni nentions the 
- : 
fiilver coin of this place as nelaka, It is mentioned 

a . if a4 > 3 Te - 


‘Dravida country, Elsewhere”'! in the same text we have a 
description of a caravan ,proceeding from Vindhyapiri to 


—,) — 7 ‘ -_ aie 
Kaneipuri, Bike Udyotana, Harigéne in his Brhatkathakoga 


mentions Kanei as the capital ot fi-froride comtry An 
epigraph®” of the time of Pallava Nandivarmana II mentions 
a Jina temple-complex near Kaftci which existed in the 8th 
century A.D, A Jain Rirtha called Jina-Ksifed existed near 


this town from the early medieval period, 


Kausambi 5 This celebrated city was closely 
connected with Jainism from very early times, According to an 
authentic tradition,recorded in the Bhegavat Lord 
"Mahavira personally visited Kau gambi during the reign of 
Udayana, ‘From this ‘city|originated a new Svetambara Sakha 

tg a 215 nai 
called Kausambika, — This city is connected with the sixth 
Tirthahkara Padmaprabha and we have sole Jain antiquities 
from this sea In the Jain narrative literature of 


Law va) 
our period there are many references to this tepr although 


ges 
the evideng of Yuan Chwang suggests that by the 7th century 
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, aes _ 218 
A.D. the city was in utter ruing, ©"! In the Nisitha Curni 
| a 219 . 
and the Varangasarita , this city has been mentioned. The 


1 


PELs Ge le = ¢ , cy eaten a 
Harivamsapurana of Jinasena II describes Aausambi as 
nage 7 ries wee : 


situated onthe river Kalindi (Yamuna). . Elsewhere, the 


221 ’ 
same work depicts the women of this city as engaged in 


S_ om — 
. preparing wine idhukarini), This city has been 


2 
‘Bihar, 


ee 2235 
prominently mentioned both by Jayasimha and HarisSna. : 
a roe 
The commentator of the Yadastilakacamu places Kausambi 


some 44 gavyuti, equivalent to 176 miles from Gopacala 

225 
(Gwalior), It has been identified carrectly by Cunningham 
with mode rn Kosam near Allahabad, Jinaprabha has mentioned 


Be 226 
this tirtha in his Vividhatirthakalpa, 


Kajangala : This was an important tow in eastem 
India during the days of Mahavira and Buddha, It is 
aeoy. esa Sat 
Mentioned in the Bhagavati as Kayangala. It was a 
ee 228 


deserted place during the time of Yuan-Chwanz's visit, 


Cunningham identifies it with Kankjol, near Rajmahal in 
29 


Zarnasuvama : This town which was the capital 

of the Bengal king $edéhka, according to Yuan-Chwang ark 

was surely an isotant city of eastern India in the 7th 

century 4,D, Surprisingly enough, Banabhatte ,who mentions 

Sabshke has not said a word about this town, It is, however, 
251 


mentioned in the well-known Nichanpur copper plates of 


Bhaskaravarman, It, appears, that the only reference to 
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this town in Indian literature ,found so far, is in the 
Harivatidenuyane’* of Jinasena II, According to a tradition 
recorded by this poet, it was at this place that the epic 
hero Karnajleft his Kundala, This tradition is still current 
among the local people of Jadupur in Murshidabad district 


of West Bengal, 


Ebajuraho + _ This famous historical place now 
situated in Chattarpur district of MP. was connected with 
Digambare religion from 10th century A.D, The earliest 
Jain inscription®’° of this place & dated in V.S, 1011, 
corresponding to 955 A.D. This Jain temple of this place 
and ‘the above mentioned epigraph of the reign of Candella 
_ king Dhanga abundantly prove that this place was connected 


with Jainism, Afterwards ,also, this place was associated © 


9 
with the Jain religion ag later Jain epigraphs suggest.” 


Khandagiri s This hill near modern Bhuvaneswar has 


ue . 35 
yielded the famous Hathigumpha Inscription” of the Jain 
king Kharavela, It was near ancient Kalinga pegara, It is 
interesting to note that this particular hill gets the name 


Kumara hill in this epigraph,and this name is found in the 
236 
40th century work of Harish entitled Brhatkattnkoga. 


There is, therefore, little doubt, and as suggested by later 
Digambara inscriptions from this place , i continued to be 


sacred to the Bigambaras till the end of the 74th century. 
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Kopana ‘The place is at present Inow as 
Kophal and is situated in Raichur district of Kamateaka, 
One of theverliest inscriptions fro, this place refers to 
Tetastihanand who has been identified with the anthor 
(of the Yarengsceriie by A. N. Upadhye, Afterwards several 
Jain epigraphs were discovered from this place. In an 
epigraph from Baavaie Belgol’a, Kopane has been called a 


on 238 
Mahatirtha, 


otitirthe s This well-known Jain tirtha was 


eS ee 


probably witeated in northern Bengal as the evidence of the 
Brhatkathakoga” suggests. According to Hari sna the town 
of Devakotta situated in Varendra later cams to be called by 
-this name, This fact is also confirmed by the evidence of 
the eae of Prabhacandra,written in the 71th century 


A.D, 


a os ; Pe eds 
Kundinapura 3: This elty according to the SpscRparanse 
tradition wes associated with, Rukmini, the first wife of 


| 244 
Krshna, In the Harivansa of Jinasena II this place is 


242 
also associated with that famous queen, In another passage 


of the sane work, Jinasena II categorically declares that it 

was situated on the river Vareda in Vidarbha country, This 
, 243 Boe ye 

town is also known from other sources, This town is also 


; _ ~~ 7 244 
mentioned in Harigena's Brhatkathakosa © who, too, correctly 


een atic com aang. 


locates it in Vaidarbha Vishaya. 
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Lakshmesvera 3 This place situated in Dharwar 
district of Kamatake has yielded Jain epigraphs from the 

6th century A,D,, to a very ldte period, There were several 
temples built by a number of important historical personalities 
of this place. However, the most important temple of this 
place was Anesejjaya yasadi which was originally built by 
Kumnkumadevi, the younger sister of Oalukya Vijayaditya,” 
There were also other Jain temples which have yielded 


> F F 246 
epigraphs of various periods, 


~ — 


Mahishmati : The Harivamda (17.21) locates this 
famous town on the river Narmada, According to the Puranas, 
this city was founded by Mahishmat of the Sahasrada branch, 
belonging to the Todwieclan It is now identified with 
modern Mandhata near the tern? Like the epic, the 
Paumacariyam of Vimala represents Arjuna as the king of 
Mahi shmatt, This place is also mentioned in the 


= £260 cite 
Brhatkathakoga of Harisena. 


Menyekheta : This city was the capital of the . 
Rashtrakutas and it is at present situated in the Gulbarga 
Gistrict of Karnataka, This place is associated with the 
activities of the Digambara poet Pushpadenta. Almost all 
his works were written at this town under the patronage of 
the minister, Bharata, whqworked under Xrshna III, The 

§ alien 


Vetcouxena of this‘ poet was completed in A'887, 


corresponding to 965 A.D. at this town. His other work 
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ae 252 ~ 
the Nayakumaracarita was composed at Manyakheta when the 


city according to his own testimony enjoyed rare pwosperity. 
The sack of this city by the Puramara king of Dhara has been 
mentioned in a verse of the Mahavurana ubich was probably 
added a few years after the actual event, ‘This event 
actually occurred during the reign of tain ja, according to 

the evidence of Dhanepifa's Prakrit dictionary entitled 


- 254 
Paivalacchi, Afterwards, this city became a Digambara 
| B55 


tirthe and there was a Néminatha temple at this place, 


It was also known as Malayakheda, At this place ylndranandi 
: 2 : Aw : 


= ~- a, 5 
Yogindra composed his Jvalamalinikalpa in tata , during 


the reign of Krshna IIT, 


Mathura : (North) : This great city of ancient | 


India was intimately connected with Jainism even from pre= 
Christian times, The large number of early Jain epigraphs, 
found from this place, prove the popularity of Jainism in 
this city from practically 100 B,C, ,down to the 11th century 
A.D, Even in the Paumacarivam we have a story regarding the 
introduction of Jainism in Mathura, Almost all the 
important Jain texts of our period have mentioned the 
glorious condition of Jainism in Mathura, The evidence 

. of the Wigithe Gami~ proves that there was a regular 
contact between Anandapura (in Gujarat) and Mathura, _ That 
work, further mentions the Bhandira - §irtha of Methura, 


The -two Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien and Yuan-Chwang visited 
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this city and have described it as a large eee 

The 8th century poet Jinasena ae has mentioned this 

city. The Kuvalayamala also throws some Light ‘on the 

social condition of Mathura, In one passage” of this 
work, we have a reference to the conversation of the disabled 
people in the gnetha-mendapa (peotekOmey’ of this place. 

In the well-lnown Ubterepurine of Gunabhadra,we get a 
reference to the great Jain temple of Mathura, described 

ag the principal shrine of that city. The temole, moreover, 
ig said to be dedicated to Suvrata, A similar description 
of the Jain temples of Mathura is found in Jayaginhe 's, 
Dharmanade densa” ”s written ih V.S, $15, corre sponding to 
867 A.D, However, a much more detailed description of 
‘Mathura is found in the Prhatkathakoda, This work depicts 
this city as abounding in Jain temples (sindyetenseRengita), 
This ou also refers to the five stupas (Bahcastipa) 

-of Mathura which leter gave birth to the Pehcastupa- 

nikaya sect, mentioned in the Paharpur Copper erates 
This literary work further refers to the Jinaratha festival 


267 268 
of this city, The Yasastilekacampu of Somadeva contains 


a valuable reference to the deveningaten stupa of Mathura, 


: 2 ~~ & 
The expression devanirmita actually occurs in a Kushana 


a 


6 
-~ & ~ 
inscription of Mathura, Excavations at Mathure have 


also proved its close connection with the Jaéing religion, 


Mathura (South) In the Jain texts we have the 


interesting story of the foundation of Dakshina Mathura, elso 


4382 
a 4 PRR & - 220 
known as Madura, This story is told in the Harivamsapurana 
of Jimasena II, We are told by that author, that it was 
founded by the Pandavas. Elsewhere in the same eu 
Southern Mathura has been described as a aiigsettiatea in 


272 
the PakiataY country, Ptolemy in his Geography has 


mentioned this city as the royal capital of Pandions 
According to Devasena's (933 A.D.) Dersenasapa™.” the 
Dravidasaya was founded by Vajranandin, the disciple of 
Pujyapada in this city in the Vikrama year 526, corresponding 
to 468 A.D, It was therefore closely associated with the 
Digambara religion even in the 5th century A.D. The 
Dharnonidesansla” refers to the commercial inter course 

_ between this city and Northern Mathura. The Brhatkatnkoda. 
algo mentions Southern Mathura as abounding in Jain temples, 
The sauifanpeneefSaurishacarivai” Me of Silginka also refers 


to Gouthem Mathura as debipamehurai, 


ithila s | | This ancient city of eastern India w=. 
eS a metropolis of epic fame, The Rieti’ informs us 
that Lord Vohivdra stayed in this city for six years, This 
place was also associated with two Tirthankares viz., 


Ss ak t 278 = 
Neminatha and Mallinatha, The fourth Jain rebel Asamitta 


e79 
wag associated with this city, 


Although it is often 
mentioned in the Jain literature of our period ,the city 
lost all its importance in the post-Christian period ;eried 
end the references to this city in the post-Cupta narrative 


literature are perfunctory. Jinaprabha has devoted a 


280 e 
chapter in his Vividhatirthakalpa on Mithila, 


Interestingly enough he has located this city on the 
: ihe he 


confluence of, Gandaki and\Banaganga. According to hin, 


it was known as Jagai in his time, 


Mulasthena - This town famous for its Sun temple , which, 
was well-known from quite early times. It was visited by 
ee in the 7th century A.D. who has given a 
realistic description of this temple. The later Puranic 
literature also refers to this town which was situated on 


sad ano BOR P85 
the river Candrabhaga, In the Kuvalayamala of Udyotana , 


we have a reference to Mulasthana, the presiding god of 
which is called by the name bhattareka, Another important 


reference to this town in the Jain literature of our period, 


- 284 
is to ba found in the Brhatkathakoga of Hariste, which 
refers to the aditya-bhavana of this place. This temple 
was prebebty destroyed ly the Muslims during the closing 


years of the 10th century. °° 


Mulgund s Ib was a renowned Jain centre from 
86 
the early 10th century A.D. This is known from an inscription 


of this period discovered here, That this place was considered 


-— i . 
a great tirtha is evident from the Pragasti of MelLispia's 
287 


D2 
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unpublished poem called Prighaghbigslakapura also 


called Mahapurana completed in 1047 A.D. Accoréing to this 


pragasti the work was completed at the tirtha of Mulgund, 


now situated in Dharwar district of Karnataka, This place 


has also yielded an epigraph of @ later period, 
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Mondira : According to the Brhatkathakoga, 


composed in the early 10th century, this placa had a famous 
288 
Sun temple in the early medieval period. It is also mentioned 


asa tirtha’ sacred to Sun-god in the Kathatco sa of 
cu. oY PE . ‘ 
Prabhacandra., This place is also mentioned in some later 
. 290 c. ~ 
Furanas « According to Prof, Sirkar Mundira was located in 
: i SRO pees og ty 
modern (gangatsagar. This view is based on a passage of the 
. 292 
Gkenda Purana. 


Nagapura (agp) : This place is now the well-lmown town of 
Nagaur in Rajasthan. The earliest reference to this place is 
found in the Samancieeaie 58 Jayasimhasuri. It appears 
from a relevant verse Gf that work that there were a number 
of Jina temples here in the 9th century A.D. ,because We know 
from the same source that this work was completed during 


“the reign of Pratihara Bhoja in V.S. 915, corresponding to 


) 


867 A.D.,at one of the Jain shrines of Nagapura. In the later 


*) 
period the place became quite famous for several templés of 


eaves 95 
this place including one called by the name acs yena Wench? 


_o— 


is well-lnown. The great Hemacandra was ordained by his guru 


at this place and the saints of the Kharatara geccha often 
296 Oo 2a 
visited it. A separate gaccha of the Svetambaras called the 
alk = hod 297 
Nagapuriya gaccha \originated from this place. 


Nalendas Thigplace near Rajgir in Bihar is_ 


mentioned repeatedly in the canonical texts of both the 


205 


Buddhists and Jains. It was here that lord Mahavira had net 
{= ; oe . 
Gosala for the first time. The well-known Buddhist university 
was afterwards established at this place ,»which is elaborately 
7 298 
described by Yuan Chwang. A Few Jain works of ore period 
have also referred to this tom, It is mentioned in the 
299 
Avagyaka C Cu rh in connection with the description of Mahavira's 
meeting with Goaaie: This town is mentioned in the 


300 ic 
Brhatkathakosa of Hepa ets 


Nasike ’ This well-known town of Western India 
- 304 
is mentioned by several early authorities including Ptolemy. 
302 


This place, according to Jinaprabha was well-Inown for its 


cere temple. In a somewhat earlier work viz., the 


303 
Prebliskets acarkta , this temple has been mentioned. This place, 


according to the "asossesecn was considered the omament 
of Dakshinapatha,. We should remember in this connection that 

the term ‘Daksipépathe? denoted the modem Maharashtra. and 
adjoining regions in ancient times, This place Bas been mentioned 
also in the srumtietnole twice. In one passage,we are told 

of a Durga shrine sen ta. situated in a village called 


Palasagrana near this town. The other passage simply refers to 


this town. 
Osia + This place in Jodhpur district of 


Rajasthan was formerly known as Upakegapura or Ukedapure, An 


306 
epigraph discovered from the place dated V.S. 1015 , 


corresponding to 956 A.D. , discloses the fact that there existed 
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at this tom, during the days of Pratihara Vatsaraja, a 
temple of Mahavira, That this place was considered sacred 
to Lord Mahavira ‘is also proved by the very valuable 


Pa 307 
evidence of the Vivichatirthakalpa, 


Padaliptapura : It is modern Palitana in Gujarat. 


eee ‘ae eee 


According to a ‘later Jain ‘tradition recorded by the Prabhawrdacs 
Frabitwakacarite this town ous built by the sexe Padalipta 
who flourished in theparly centuries of the Christian era, 
Hovever, it is doubtful whether this town existed at such 
an early time, The importance of this twon lies in the fact 
that it is situated at the foothills of dat rufjaya. A 
temple of a rial at this place according to the 
3 


Prabandhacintamani . 


eee mare 
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Palagika F This ancient Birtha is known from several 
Kadamba fee and is now aoa as Halsi, which is 
situated in the Belgaug District of Kamatake, However, at 
present, there is no trace of Jainism at this places '* The 
relevant epigraphs prove eee existed a number of Jina 
temples in the ath/Sth centuries A.D,,at this place. An 
undated Seiten” from this place of the reign of Kadamba 

, Harivarman proves that Palagike was the capital (adhishthana) 


of this particular king. 


Pataliputra :°. This great city was associated with 


Jainism from the 4th century B.C. According to the 
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a _ 313. Pe : 
‘Avagyake Curni, the first Svetambara Council was held at this 
place. The great philosopher Umasvati was a resident of 
this town. Jain philosophers like Sthulabhadra, Bhadrabahu I, 
-Mahagiri and Suhastin were all connected with this place. 
According to the Brhatkebpabhashya, two silver coins of 

nr E" ae ‘ * a . 314 
Kanci wes equivalent to one silver coin of Pataliputra, 
The tewn is also mentioned prominently in the Khalimpur 


F VS 
copper plate of Dharmapala, 


Pattana : See Anahilapura. 
Paya 3 This according to both the Jains and the 


Buddhists wag the place where Lord Mehavira had breathed his 
"last. The present dey Jains generally identify it with Pavapuri 
in the Nalanda district of Bihar. But the Buddhist evidence 
suggests that Pava wags near Knginave’. Cunningham also prefers 
to identify it with Padfraona, twelve miles north, north-east 
of iiinepere seviiens » however, identifies it with 


o 318 
Fazilpur which is ten miles south-east of Kuginagara, 


® 


Peyvaiya This place has been mentioned in the 
| yh BA be he 
pragasti of the Kuvalayamala as the capital of Toraraya{ Te aanin) 


which, according to Udyotana, was situated on the river 
So 3 
Candrabhaga, According to a few Aeholars it should be identified 
al Be 


with Paviya (modern Chachar). However, this suggestion is 


no more than tentative, but it was certainly situated 
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somewhere in the modern undivided Punjab, 


Podanapura 3: _ It is now identified with a place . 
called Bodhan in Nizambad district of A.P. It was a stronghold 


of Jainism in the period under review. One of the earliest 
referenced to this place ve Pouhaan the Harivamga Purina. 
of Jinasena II, It is also mentioned in the Prakrit work 

ealled finches Coasavaeea) attributed to the Digambara 


. wv .k 321 fe oa, 
saint Handkunde, Harigena mentioned Podanapura but locates 
i i i Bee 
it in Uttarapatha, It is also mentioned in the Uttarapurana 


of Gunabhadra where it is located in a district called 


Suramya. 
Pratishthana This was an ancient town,now identified 


with Pagthen in the Auranagabad district of Mahagashtra, 


According to the Svetambara tradition this place was considered 


¥ . tn- i 325 
sacred to Muni Suyrata, According to the Nisithe Curni 


Cu 
king Satavahana was interested in the Jain religion, The 


Nigitha and Kalpagutra Girnis further refer to the celebration 


of the Indra festival on the fifth day of the bright fortnight 
jae “BRA 

of Bhadra by the residents of city . There are some more 
references to Pratishthana in the Jain literature. A fine 


description of the commercial prospeirty of Pratishthana is 


eg R8 i‘ “e 
found in the Kuvalayamala of Udyotanasuri, In the Brhatkatha 


literature also Protishthana has been repeatedly mentioned. 


\ 
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Prayaga 3% This sacred tirtha of the Pasnew 
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also lmown as Prayaga-Prat ishthana. This place according to 


, & 326 — hn - a 
the Vividhatirthakalpa was sacred to Sitalanatha. The Nigitha 


1 Ba7 
Curni callbs it an unholy place. The Akshaya-yata of 
ue 7 328 _ 529 
Prayaga is mentioned by both Yuan Chwang and Udyotanasuri, 


Prayaga has also been referred to as a tirtha in Jayasimha's 
9 a, ¢ ~.990 
Daarugopdessmals 


Pundravardhana z This well-known town of eastern India 

is new represented by the ruins of Mahasthana in the present 
Bogura district of Bangladesh. This town was evidently gonnasuaa 
with Jainism from the days of Bhadrabahu, who according to the 
Se stieeeuc was a resident of Devakotta which was situated 


in the janapada of Pundravardhana or Varendra. It was visited 


by Yuan Chwang in the 7th century, according to whom, there yas wae 
332 
numerous Digambara Jains at this town. It is mentioned as 


' .. 333 fe SAS 
Pamdavaddhana in Dharnepade sansa of Jayasimha suri.Pushpadanta 


a a 354 
in his Nayakumaracariu refers to the city of Pundravardhana 


Es 335 
as adorned with many buildings. The Rajatarangini also mentions 


this affluent city in connection with the description of Jayapida's 


336 
visit to this town in the 8th century A.D. The same work also 


refers to the Karbbikg Campleg of this town which ideorroborated 
rae ee eee: 
by the evidence of the Vamana Purana, The Nigitha Gurni 


mentions this place as being famous for its different varieties 
. ae Aner 
of cloth, The fine cloth 8f this place has also {mentioned by 


359 ee 340 
earlier writers like Kautilya and Banabhatta , 
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Pughkalavati a This city according _ the femayans ae 
—— 

founded by Bharata for one of his sons. It was visited by 

Yuan Saat in the 7th century A.D. who describes it as a city 

offnoderate size. The Jaina works of our period do not yield 

any concrete description of this city,although in the much 

earlier NSvéghemeleh’o we get a reference to this place 

in connection with Parsvanatha, It is mentioned in the 

Herivede of Jinasena II, It is also mentioned in the 

BrhatathSkods of Harigsha and by other writers too, It appears 

that the city lost its importance in the period under review. 

It is identified with Hasfjiajer near Peshawar in presant Pakistan, 

This city was also well-known to the classical writers, Ptolemy 


mentions it as Poklais. It is also mentioned by the author of th 


B46 , ; . 
Periplus. 
puted aria 
Pushkara s This great tirtha of the Hindus was also 
De. ee, ye ee 
known to the Jains. The Nisitha Curni mentions it as a tintha. 
—_~ = ~ 7” 848 7 mes 
It is also mentioned in the Kivalayamala of Udyotana, The 
a 349 
Varangacarita also mentions it and in the later period algo 
, oO pat ae 550 
the Jaings took some active interest in this place. 
Purushapura 3 _ _ This well-lmown town of great antiquity 


is famous for the Buddhist’ Vihara built by Kanishka and was 

. Oe epee a 354 
visited by both Fa~hien and Yuan-Chwang. The latter mentions 
it as the capital of Gandhara, At the time of Yuan-Chwang's 


: = ~. te 
visit ,the janapada. of Gandhara was a dependency of Kapisi,. 
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Both this pilgrim and Fa-hien have mentioned the stupa of 
Kanishka, Jayasimha in his Dharnénadedamal® “has mentioned 

it as Purisapura and placed it Like Yuan-Chwang in the Gandhara 
janapada. It is the well-known city of Peshawar in modern Pakistan, 
Rajagrha t This celebrated city of eastern India was 
intimately connected with the career of Lord Mahavira. We 

have inscriptions of the Gupta age from ‘this place which 

reveal that the Digambaras were quite popular during the Gupta 
period in dajeke It was always considered a Jain tirtha. 

An interesting reference to this place in our time will be 


B54 
found in the Tiloyapannati_ jwhere it is given the epithet 


Pahcastlenavara i.e. bogies nian pai a town surrounded 
355 
by five hills. ere five hills are mentioned in both the Mahabharata 


356 : . 357 
and Buddhist literature. The Harivanga Purana of Jinasena IT 


contains a magnificent description of Rajagrha which the author 


> Cc’ 
calls by the name Lehoateila D ura and correctly describes 


it as the birthplace of Muni Suvrata, He not only gives the names 
of the five hills but also their respective directions, The 
first hill Rshigiri is placed to the east, the second Vaibhara 


to the south, the third Vipula to the south-east, the fourth 


aS to are “The 
Valahake /cireumented three sides of Rajagrha whilst the 


fifth Panduka stood in the ecaa nats This city was visited 
: 358 «059 
by both Fa-ehien and Yuan Chwang. In the Kuvalayamala 
there is a reference to a route between Hastinapura and 
360 
raharhe. The Harivamdapurana also refers to two cayes vize, 
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Siddhasila and Nilaguha of Rajagrha, Some gbher works 


of this period which refer to this famous city are the 
1 we ¢ - _ 362 . 
the Dharmapadesamala, the 


~ 36 _ 64 
Uttaranurena rahe vtetkatiaucde” etc, The 

a "365 q 
Samaraiccakaha refers to it by the name Kghitipratishthita, 
Rajapura This town was the cavital of the 


Yandheya janapada according to a number of Jain works of 


our period, It has been identified with modern Rajauri which 


fed 


ycaiuuered ao tus csoutl oF ieeinie:. via ens Senate 
this town is associated with the Kambojas. It was visited 
by Yuan Giyenes in the early 7th seaeity ADs who - 
represents it as a dependency of annie, The 8th century 
work Harivaishourdhe apparently mentions this town, It 
is also mentioned in several passages of the Savstguune 


Laie 370 
of Haribhadra, The Brhatkathakoga mentions it correctly 


as the capital of the Yaudheya country and this is confirmed ° 
3571 
by the evidence of the Jashharacariu and the 


372 
Yagastilakacampi. All these posts refer to the temple 


of Gandamari or Katy ay ani of this town, 


Rajyapura : The name of this town is disclosed by 
373 iM 

an early 70th century inscription from Rajorgarh |the 

Alwar district of Rajasthan, Evidently Rajorgarh is the 


modern name of ancient Rajyapura, where, according to that 


fo ~ 
inscription a temple of Santinatha existed, 


“ 
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in OF 
Ratnapuri : This place is \the Felzabad district of 
U.P. according to Jain % radition was the birth Place of 
2 - = : = _ - 374 
Dharmanatha, the fifteenth Firthankera, The Adinurana 


places it im Kosala janapada, 


me 375 
Jinaprabha in his Vividhetirthakalpa 


locates it near syodhbya. He calls it by the name¢- 
Ratnavshapura and ieceribed it as situated on the Gharghara 
river, 

Ro taka s | This tow was well-known from the days 
of the Vohdbhirete which associates it with the worship 
of the deity Karttikeya, The earliest reference to Rohitel 
in Jain literature ig found in the Upanga text | iroveveling 
which mentions a yakgha shrine of this place. Howaver, the 
most interesting reference to this town is made by that 
remarkable Digambara poet Harigina in his inimitable work, 
the Brhatkathkolas One of the damumarabte stories told by 
iarigina, not only refers to Rohite ka (Rohitaka), but 
surprisingly, also connects the worship of the god Karttikeya 
with this place. This evidence clearly illustrates that 
practically from the epic period to the 70th century A, D., 
Karttikeya worship was popular amongst the peophe of this 


—™! 
region, It is identified with modern Rohitaka in Haryana, 


: ~ 3 379 
This place was afterwards connected with Pargvanatha, 


404 
Saketa : See Ayodhya, 


Satyapura 3 This great Jain tirtha was certainly in 


existence from the Gupta period, It was associated with 
abe = 380 
Lord Mahavira according to ths author of the Vividhatirthakalpa 


from even pre-Gupta period, The poet Dhanapala has also 
praised the Mahavira temple of this place in his Satyapuriya 


~ 3 Bigot 382 
Mahavira Utsaha. In a later inscription 


nevir ‘ diseovered 


from Sanchor (The modern name of Satyapura) ,this temple. 


of Mahavira has been mentioned, 


Shaneraka : This place, now known as Sandera is 


. a4 


situated in the Pali district of Rajasthan and is well-known 
Pens See Je 383 
for its Santinatha temple, According|a later epigraph a 


i = 
separate Svetambara gaccha had. originated at this place 


and the founder was Yagobhadra.who flourished in V.S. 964. 


y 


Simhapura : This tow is associated with the 11th 


apthesiare Sréyande end is naturally mentioned in many Jain 
texts of our period, ‘The evidence of Yuan Chwang suggests 
that this place should be identified with the Salt Range 

in modern Punjab of Pakisthan, It is interesting to note 
that the Chinese pilgrim’ connects it with the. 'founder' 


ca 


of the white-cloth sect. Stein discovered a member of Jain 
385 at 336 
antiquities from this place. The Varancacarita algo 


associates this place with the tirthankara dreyatds, ; 
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The present day Jains, however, identify Simhapura with 
Sarnath near Varanasi, That the original Sinhapara, connected 
with Sreyahgayis not modern Sarnath is also proved by the 
revealing statement given by Pushpadanta in his 


ag ce 387 
Nayakumaracarita 


ee a et need 


which tells us of a bridal procession 
re ov ‘ V a 

travelling from Kapy qiubja to Simhapura is, Methura, 

This shows that even in the 10th century A.D,, Simhapura 


was: Located in the north-western part of India, 


. This great city has been mentioned 


1p— 
ry 

9 
09 
cr 
ft 
ee 


repeatedly in the Jain literature of our period. An early 

{ ae he ss a a ; 
Svetambara Sakha, called Sravastika had originated here around 
300 B.G. This city was connected with the Tirthenkarag 


Sambhavanatha, An old temple of Sarbhavanatha was actually 


Pugs. S88. Pen de BOP 
unearthed from the ruins of Sravasti, The Nisitha Gurni 


shows that it was also known as Kmmalanayari, Jinasena II, the 
author of the Hariveidaurina * referg to a large Kamadeva 
temple of this place, By the time of Wie Chueng's 
visit,it was a ruined city, The duakaisealsin aia mentions 


this place but gives no additional information, The 


fe, 392 7 
Varangacarita also associates it with Sambhavanatha, The 
593 _ 
Kuvalayamal& § mentions it more than once. It is identified 

394 
with Sahet-Mahelon the bank of the Rapti, The 


Pear 9 er 
Dhormsppdedaniala Vivarana’ : of Jayasimhasuri even refers 


4 | oe -_ 
to a prostitute of Sravasti, 
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duktimati : “This city of epic fama was the capital 
- 396 
of the Cedi king, stfupdla, according to thé Mahabharata, 


We learn from the same source that it was situated near 

a river called Shichamati, According to the Vaishnava 
HanSuaish,, Snutiants sae situated on the Rksha Mountain, 
We should remember that Hksha wes considered a part of 
Vindhya, It is mentioned in an inegeipeve of the Gupta 
period found from Kaugembi, In the literature of: our period 
this place is rarely mentioned, although we get a few useful 
references to it in the Jain literature of this Babes The 


. p ood 
Jain Harivange supports the statement of ths Mahabharata 


that this city eo on the banks of the river duktimat i 


( 
(¢ Suktimatvastatéc jets Ja Suictimetinan ri). aa town is 


where it hag been mentioned ag a fannivesa and not far 


from the Vindhya mountain, Incidentally, Jinasena II algo 


locates it on the 'Vindivaprshthe®°" In the Jain canonical 


literature it is represented as the capitel of the Cedi 


402 
country, Interestingly enough, Somadeva in his 
403 


— 


Yagasti tilakacampu locates it in the Dahala jenepees 


— 


which is the medieval name of the Cedi country. Daha ala 
in the early medieval period was associated with the Kalacuris : 
as we learn from a number of epigraphs, It was situated 


probably not for from modern Banda, 
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SthaneSvara : This place is the same as modern 
Thanesar near Kurukshetra in Haryana, It was the capital 


of the Pushyabhutis and we have a detailed description of 


ode 
this place in the Harshacarita of Bana, It was visited by 
cog é 


Harsha's friend Yuan-Chwang and according to him Sthanesvara 


wag the name of a janapada and a city, Heribhadra, the 


Pe 


z ae : 
author of the Samaraiccakaha (fnird Bhava) refers to this 


town in his work, 


qi 


Sripura : This town is mentioned in Harigena 's 
_ , 404 
Brhatkethakoga © where it has been placed on the bank of the 


> 405 
river panees Elsewhere algo in the sams work this town 


has been mentioned, Another eouee has been mentioned in 
406 


ane : ha 
the Samaraiccakaha of Haribhadra, One other Sripura 

situated in the Akola district of Meharashtra is a well-lmow 
407 


RT Tete" OY i 


a = 

gives a vivid description of it, Yet another Sripura situated 
- hi S 

in Karnataka (near Gudalur) had a Jain gorine called 


408 
Lokatilaka in the 8th century A.D. 


! 
Surparaka fhis ancient port is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Jain literature of our period, Jinadasa in his 


Curnis written in the 7th century, has mentioned it and also 


oe ee: 409 440 
referred to the Jains of this place. The Harivanga of 


m,~ 41 
Jinagena II also mentions this city, The Kuvalayamala 
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a 
of Udyotana refers to Surparaka as a big emporium for 


traders from different parts of the country. It is mentioned 
A412 


in the Dharméngde gan 1a as situated in Konkana Vishaya, 


It appears from that same text that it was also lmown 
as Konkana~pagara which according to it was situated near 
Sahya, mountain, The Jivantasvang Rehabhanatha temple of 


444. 
this place was widely known from very early times, 


Tagarapura $ This place was a great commercial centre - 
_, 445 
from at least 1st century A.D., as we know from the Periplus, 


416 


It is algo mentioned by Ptolemy. It is often mentioned 


in the Jain commentaries of our rel This place : 
has been prominent ly referred to by Hartepha in his 
Brhetksttiskeds who calls it Terapura and in that text 
he significantly places it in the ‘Abhira country. # is 
now situated in the Osmanabad district of Maherashtra, 


Another writer viz,, Kanakamara (i7th century) has mentioned 


a Aenea : se * : 
the Parsvanatha temple-complex of Teranagara in hig 


<<? 


_ 419 ~~, . * 
Karakandacarin ) written in Apabhramgisa, 


Takshagile + This great olty now situated in Pakistan 
is generally associated with Bahubali in Jain ieadttion.* 

The uadveke chmmt pointedly mentions the Dharmacakra 

'of this place. Aecording to Sir John Marghall, that noted 


archaeologist, there were, once, several Jain edifices at 
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Igy 422 : : : 
Takshasila, - This place is often mentioned in the Jain 


: - , 423 
texts of our period. - Harivamga of Jinasena IT 
pats 


BuehSoee 


refers to this city. Silaike in his Gaup annarabapu unjghacaris 
refers to Takashasiia ag the capital of Bahubali and the 
story of the establishment of Dharmagekre by that Jain 
saint at this plece. The Giaacane describes Takshasila 
with its deep moat (barixna) and high city-walis as se catitiee 
of Jainism where the Samavasarana of the first Tirthankara 
was being held. Elsewhere, in the same work, we get a 
description of a Sarthavaha taking his caravan from aleaheatla 
to sippenis. ‘The city was fi inally destroyed by the 


Muslims and a xare description of this destruction is to be 


427 
found in the Jaan Prabhaveka t Carita, Incidentally this 


<a 


famous city was visited by both the Chinese pilgrims, 


Fa=hien and Yuan=Chwang, 


Tamralipta H The ancient port of eastern India played 

an important role in the commercial life of our country from 
pre-Ghristian Cine: According to the Bhagevati, one of the 
prominent disciples of Lord Mahavira was a redident of this 
ga Afterwards, according to the Keloesiire fa 

dvetambara salma called Tamraliptaka peigineted from this 

place, It is mentioned in Vimala's Pounecariyem which 

is perhaps the first reference to this town in a non-canonical Tx, 


451 « 
work, The fourth Upanga text called Prainavena in its 


500 


list of 25% tanapadas mentions Tamralipta as the capital 


; Pa a — 4352 
of Vanga. The Sutrakrtangacurni refers to the mosquito 


menace at Tamralipta, In the Jain literature of our period 

: 3 din sess’ 435 
we get numerous references to this port, The Hgrivamsanurena 
refers to Tamralipta as a commercial centre. The 


= 434 
Samaraiccakahs has mentioned this port in several places 


lw ae Cane Se 


of that text, This town is also mentioned as a commercial a 


_ ‘ . 435 ic ho 
centre in the CoupamamehJburgshacariy m of Silanka, 
a v 436 


There are several references to this town in the Brhatkathakoga 


Ceara ereemn nm CON ERTeT we point, 


eZ 437 
of Hardcore. It is also mentioned in the Yadastilakacampu 


of Somadeva, Prabhacandra (17th century) in his 
438 . 


Kethakoga has given a very interesting reference to a 
Pardva temple of this town which proves that Jeinism survived 


at this place upto his time, We should dlso note that 


both the Chinese pilgrims visited this ancient port, 


fogali : This well-lmown place or Orissa was 
known to the Jain writers of our period, It is mentioned 
several times in the Widiina coma and is at present 

situated in the Cuttack district, Madhu Prag has drawn 


our attention to a passage of that text which mentions a 


typical custom of Svayamvara prevalent among the slaves of 


Togali vishaya, This place is also mown from an Agokan 
es scabs Ba 


444 
inscription, 
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Tripura . This town has been referred to by some 
-: 442 
of the Jain writers of our period, The Varangacarita 


mentions this place. It is also mentioned in the 

— 445 _ ; 444 
Uttarapurana and the Brhatkathakosa. It may be 
identical with the well-lmown town of Tripuri near 


Jubbulpore ,the early capital of the Kalacuris, 


Uijavini : _ This great city of ancient India is 
repeatedly mentioned not only in the canonical Jain 
literature, but also in popular Jain narrative texts of our 
period, It is mentioned several times in the Mteitha 
on ~The Bvadyake Cami” represents it as a centre 
of commerce. In the earlier canonical text, the 
Antagedadasio. fosre is a highly interesting reference 
to the Mahakala capetery of Ujjayini. There are two aren 
déscriptions of this town in the 8th-century fugalewasale” 
of Udyotana, A beautiful description of the Mahakala temple 
of this place is given ee in this work, In this 
connection, the writer refers to the bloody offering and 
sacrifices and use of liquor and human skull related to. 
Vetalasadhana,,which reminds us of the description in the 
por rr aa The Horivaisaoorsha of Jinagena II mentions 
the Mehakala shrine of Ujjayini and also the adjoining 


~ 452 ; 
burhing ghat., The Dharmepadesamala contains numerous 


453 
references to this glorious city, In one rlace 


-Ujjayini has been described as adorned with Jain temples, 
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~. 454 = 

In the Uttarapurana 9 the cemetery of Ujjayini is called 
5 oe a 
Yisala, The Brhatkathakoga  containg innumerable 
ae : 6 : ‘ . iG 
references to this great city. Like Jayasimha, Harisena also 

; _ ' 456 
describes this city as adorned with Jain temples, : The 

: ae ice 
famous Mahakala temple also has been mentioned by the 
author of the Brhatkathakoga. In story number 102 
Harishena. refers to the Yetala and Kapalika-vidya connected 


~—————_—= 


with the worship of Mahakala of Ujjayini. Somadeva also 


459 ae 

in his Yesagtilaka mentions Ujjayini, It was visited 
460 . 

by Yuan=Chwang in the 7th century who describes it as 


a flourishing town with many deva temples, 


Vaigali $ This ancient city of eastern India 
was. connected with the early life of the last Tirthankara | 


o 2 _ 464 
viz., Lord Mahavira, According to the Kalpasptra 


) 
Mahevire [spent at least twelve years of his ascetic life 
at Vaigali and its suburbs. Afterwards, this great city 
was practically forgotten by the Jains, This is due to 
the fact that by the Gupta period (at the time of 
FaeHien's visit) it was a deserted city. waaustiyane 
gives us the vital aceite that at the time of his 
sojourn in this country (second quarter of the 7th century ) 
usse gama asvodaDaeatbars- 3s |veidelt, There are 

As 463 

two references to vaigali in the Dharmgpadedemala of 


Jayasimha, Another Vaidali situated in Sindhu janapada 


503 


has been mentioned in the Ubtarepurana, Hewever, this 
may be an error as in the relevant passage the well-known 
Getaka (king of Vaigali of eastern India) has been 
represented as the king of this place, 

alabhis _ This celebrated city of Western India 
played a great part in the social, cultural and commercial 
history of India at least from the Gupta period, Before its 
destruction by the Muslims,in the sacar half of the 8th 
century, it continued as the premier city of Western India, 
The Jain works and several other epigraphs often refer to 

1% and 1% 19 vell-Imown that the final Jain Councll was 
held here during the reign of Dhruvasena I@ in the beginning 


465 
= f “ 
of 6th century A.D, The Vigeshaveanvakebh skya. of 


Jinabhadragani informs us that this work was composed at 
Valabhi in dake 537 (610 4.D.) during the reign of 
whose inscriptions range between 606 Se a 
610 A.D. Yt further shows that Valabhi was a stronghold 


siladitya 
of Jainism. Quite a few Svetanbare ieuee” have been 
recently aiadcyered from the ruins of this city which have 
been assigned to the 6th century A.D. This city was also 
visited by vToskeGieede who refers to its reigning king, 
who name is read as Dhauvapata who is no doubt identical 
with Dhruvasena IT Baladitya who ruled between 629 A.D. - 


468 . i 
642 A.D, It is interesting to note that the Council 


504 - 


me fox 
at Valabhi mentioned in Svetembara works was also known 


to the Digambaras. The Briatinthakoce refers to this council 
—— Sena eae oa poe 
of the Svetambaras, who are called by the name ardha-Phalake, 
: 1* , _ 470 - 
This event is also indirectly mentioned in the Darganegara 


of Devasena composed in Vikrama 990 (935 A.D.), According 

to him the Svetanbaras originated at Valabhi 436 years after 
Vikramaditya who can be no other than the iLlustrous Gupta 
king Glandragunta Vikramaditya. The Yasasbilakecamny | 
mentions Valabhi twiee. It is now identified with Wala 

some twenty miles north-west Bhavnagar in Gujarat. The 
Vivianativtnaisiee " pasere to the Candraprabha temple of 
this place which existed here before the destruction of this 
city by the Mislirs in V.S. 845 (787 A.D), The Muslim 
historian, tibet, bee also recorded the destruction of 
this city in his work. We are also told in several Jain texts 


that the famous Jaina images of Valabhi were removed to other 


towns before its devastation. 


Varanagis This premier city of anpient India was 

the birthplace of Lord Pargvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthankara 
of the Jains, It is not onby given prominence in the epics 

and Pardes but also in the early Buddhist and Jain literature . 
Alrost all the Jain works of our period mention Varanasi 

several times. According to the Jain traattion itis also the 


birthplace of Supargva, the seventh Tirthankara, J.C. Jain 
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- 474 
draws our attention to a passage of the Avagyaka Niryukti 


“9 
according to which Lord Mahavira once went there from 


f= - ea ee - 
Kausambi. That Varanasi was regarded as a holy place by the 
: 475 


Hindus is proved by a passage of the Kuvalayamala. A Jain 
476 C 
inscription of 801 A.D.,of the time of Ganga king Sripurusha 


aban at = 477 
also recognises Varanasi as a great Hindu tirtha. Elsewhere, 
: a on “oe : eee 


in the KavalayanalS a description of this city of Kasi Vishaya 
is given and we told that the Arthagastra of Kautilya 
(Ganakya-Sattham) was taught in the educational centre of 

this place, That Kagi or Varanasi was closely associated with 
the Digambaras is also clearly proved by the Paharpur Copper 


4738 ‘ 


Plate of G,E, 159, corresponding. to 479 A.D. , found from 


7 
Rajshahi, Bangdadesh. This epigraph mentions a Digambara 

gaint called Guhanandin of Kast who apparently flourished 
sometime before tha date of this inscription and he had his 
devotees in Bengal in the 5th century A.D; This inscription 
further informs us that Guhanandin was comnected with the 
Pancastupanikaya sect. As we have already seen this sect was 
also popular in the Mathura region, There are frequent references 


— A779 . . 
to this town in the Brhatkathakoda. This city is also mentioned 


: 480 
in a few other texts of our period such as the Uttarapurana, 


sp 481, 462 Cee oe 
Dharnanadessnala, Yadastilaka ete. At the time of Yuan Chyang's 


a el EO 


visit there were thousands of doiva devotees at Varanasi, 


Vardhamanapuras This tawn is generally identified with 


———— 
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modern Wadhwan in Gujarat, According to the pragas tl of 

the Harivanga sa... JenASene: It had commenced his work in the temple 
of Parsvanatha of this ile and he further says that this 
work was completed in R705 at a place called Dostatika near 
Girnar. Jinasena! s evidence therefore aes: that the Parsva 
temple of this town was certainly built before his time. It 
was at the sae town that another Digambara poet vig jarigena 
had complete his Brhatkathakosa in the reign of emperor 
Vindyaka pala in V.S.989, corresponding to 931 A.D. It is oe 
interesting to noye that ‘in the relevant verse of the fra agti 
this town has been represented as an affluent city, full of 
beautiful Jain temples. Both these posts belonged to the 
Punnata Garigha of the Digambaras. This town has been mentioned 
in an ie of somewhat later times where a temple of 


Kart®ikeya was built in the 12th century. 


: — , 487 
Vardhamana : The 171th Anga text Vipakagruta mentions 
a j : 


Mahavira's visit to Vardhamahapura, It is probably identical 


with Burdwan of Bengal, That Vardhamana (Bengal) was quite an 
aan nS soe 488 
old place is also proved by the evidence of ths Brhatsamhita 


where, it is mentioned as a city and a Janapada.. It is also 


489 
mentioned in the 6th century inscription of Gopachandra . 


Vasantapure 3 "The city has been repeatedly mentioned 


490 . 
in the Dharmap rdofanala of Jayasimha, It is apparent from the 
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work that it was considered an affluent town in the 9th century 

49 
A.D. In two places ; 
This place is generally identified with present Vasantagadh 


it referssto a Sarthavaha of this city. 
on. . - —— 


in the Sirohi district of Rajasthan. This place has yielded 
rene One ae 
a 7th century Jain inscription dated V.S. 744, It has been 
AGE Ne as ee in eee 
suggested that-an older name of Vasantapura was Vatapura, The 


494 . 
iccakaha also refers to a Vasantapura,but we do not 


know whether it is Wentical with the Vasantapura mentioned 


by Jayasimha, - 


Vidiga : This town was also known as Vaidigapura 


or Vaidiganagara and is mentioned for the first time in the 
| ease ee a 
last book of the Ramayana, Epigraphic evidence proves that its 


association with Jainism is as old as the Gupta period. The 


local Museum at Vidisa has two Jain images both of which 
Bee et oe a RO 2 
refer to Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta, These inscfiptions 
7 , . on - ot 497 
further refer to a number of Digambara monks. Another epigraph 


found from Udayagiri near Vidisa dated G.Y. 106 (426 A.D.) 
mentions a Jain acarya called Bhadracarya belonging to Aryakula. 
These three records surely prove that the Vidiga region was 
closely connected with the Digambara religion since the dupta 
period. A useful reference to this town is to be found in 


~ 498° — 
Jinasena II's Harivamda Purana. It is also known ag a janapada, 
« =o 


Vijayapuri: This town is generally identified with 
modern Nagarjunikonda in Andhra Pradesh, Ag very early reference 


we 


568 
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to it is found in the Paumacariyam of Vimala, It has been 


conjectured by Pfof. D.C. Sircar that this Vijayepuri wag 
built in the year Vijaya, corresponding to 213=14 A.D. ,and 


I 
named after Vijaya Satakarni jwhose inscription bearing: the 


500 
regnal year 6 has been discove red from Nagar junikonda, 


Vi jayapuri is also mentioned in another Nagar junixonda 
"" 504 
inseription of Virapurushadatta bearing the regnel year 14, 
502 
This city is mentioned in the Kuvalayamala of Udyotana who 


gives a detailed description of this town and its market~ place 
where people using different dialects comingled. Udyotana “also 
tells us that the distance between Ayodhya and Vijayapuri could 


be covered in 33 days (ekkan masam tin tinni vasdratte ssa). The 


= 503 
Adipurana_ also refers to this town, It is also mentioned in 


_ 504 
the Brhatkathakosa. 


Vitibhaya tO This town was the capital of Sindhu-Sanv fra 
Jjanapada according to the epee ats the Brhatkal pais, » 
It is also mentioned in the Bha Pra The Nigitha Gi? states 
that it was 80 yojanas from Ujjayini, The Harivam ee ecm 


II places it in the Sindhu country. 
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Section (iii) : Important Rivers, Momtaing and Hills. 


The earliest List of rivers will be found 
in the Nadisukcta of the Resednite in which as many as nineteen 
rivers have been eulogised. Most of these rivers are how in 
modern Pakistan, as well as Punjab, Haryana end western U.P., in 
India, It includes also a few rivers flowing outside India, A 
much bigger List of rivers will be found in the Bhishmaparvan 
of the eae which gives the names of rivers from all 
over India, In the Buddhist and Jain canonical texts we have 
several references to various rivers particularly of northern 
India, In the Jain literature of our period we get not only 


the names of rivers mentioned in the earlier works but sometimes 


a few new names are added, 


Vimala's Paumacariyam, one of the earliest 


Jain narrative works refer to a number of rivers Like the 
512 513 574 ag 515546 
Narmada, Tapi, Ganga, (called by the name J&bhavi) Sindbu,Yamund 


t 


(called Jaun% on which, according to the author Hausambi vas 


- .d47 
situated), Mendakini ete. 
ao 548 519 
The Kuvalayamala mentions the Ganga, Narmada 


520 " «bate 525 
va, Gandrabhaga, Sita, Sindhu etc. 


The Harivans of Jinasena II names a number 
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of rivers some of which are well-known. These are Narmada (17,21), 


ae coe 


(45.175), Varada (17.25), Have (17.27), Tazaneind, Yeeavati(46, 49) 


: Z eae oie eet a ss 
Sulcbimati (17,36), Kalindi (14,2), Godavari (31,2), Kugumavati 


(27.14), Genled (5.123), Ganed-Sindbu (5.267), Nari (5. 124), 


Rohaya (Rohita)(5, 128), Raktoda (5.125), Rakta (5.125), Vihata 


: a tae 


(11.79), Sindhu (5.125), Sita (60,62) 5.123), Sitoda(s, 125) 5.241), 


= 


Suvarnakula (5.124), Suvarnavati (27.14), Harikanta (5,133) ete. 


One of the most interesting geographical 


references in Jinasena's work is that of the river Iravati 
ae ee ne 1524 
which has been described as flowits] Suvarnadipa . There is 


little doubt that this river is the modern Tnawaddy the biggest 


river of Burma, thisfprobebly, is the earliest reference to 
this particular river in Indimliterature, It was apparently 


naned after the famous Iravatd of the Punjab. 


a a 


The Adipurana of Jinasena I written in 


the first half of the 9th century contains a very interesting 
- i aes a 525 
list of rivers, most of which are found in the Puranic literature, 
/ Bee | Sanus : 
and the Brhatsamhita These are viz, Atigambhira (29.50), Ambena 


ame 


(29.87), Arund (29.50), Avantikans (29,64), Ikshumati (29.85), 


ne ee ae 


Usiravati (46,145),Uha (29,62), Audumbari (29.54), Kaiia(29. 62), 


Kapivati (29.41), Karabhavegin? (29,65), Karird (30,57), gandby 


Se ee 


(29.34), Kalamahi (29,50), Kelatoya (29.50), Kubia (29.87), 


Krtamala (29.63), Krshnavenna (29.86), Ketamba-Ketava(30. 57), 


eee a 
—————e —— 
= 
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Kousiki (29.50), Gambbirg (29,50), Godavari (29.85), 
Gomati (29.49), Cormanveti (Ghembal) (29.64), Gitravatt 
(29.58), Gullitend (29,65), Gumi (29,87), Jambumatt 
(29,62), Jahnavi (26.147), Jemsda (29.54), Nivinghys 
(29.62), Miskundari (29,61), Nira (30.56), Fanasa 
(29,54), Parajja (29,65), Para aa Pronrad (29,54), 
Proven’ (29.86), Prahara (30.58), Bahuvaira. (29.61), 
Beha (80,57), Biignadi (29,52), Bheimarathi (Bhimarathi) 
(30.55), Mahendraka ((29,84), Melyavati (29.59), Mashavatd 
(29,84), Marana (30.58), Mula (30.56), Mahala (29.52), 
Yamuna (29.54), Rathasphs (20.49), Ramya (29.61), 
Reva (29,65), Rohitasva (32.125), Langalakhatika (30,62), 
Vorigd (29.85), Vasumatd (29.631, Visala (29,61), Vetravat i 
(29.58), Yene (29.87), Yeni (30.85), Yenumatd (29.59), 
Vaiterend (29,84), Vashri (29,64), Satebnogs (29,65), 
Sarkardvati (20.65), Sosbkenedi (29.84), dukiinati 

(29, 84), Sone (Song) (29.52), Svagana (29,83), eens 
(29.65), Sounine (29,86), Saptesoddvare (29.85), 

Samatoya (29,62), Sarayy (45.144), Siketinig (29, 61), 
Sindby (29.61), <Sipra (29.63), Sita” (37.93), Suprayoga 
(29.86), Sumagadhd (29.49), Sukerike’ (29.87), Hagbi paint 
(29, 64), 


The Brhatkathskoss Qf Hori gina 
mentions some of the well«icnown rivers like Alravaba 1.3. 
Iravati of Punjab (Story No, 78, 105), Kelings, (another 


name of Yamuna) (Story No, 150), Kraina (Story No, 43), 


51% 


Ganga (Story No, 18, 21, 55 etc), Gomatd (Story No, 159), 
Turigabhadra (Story No, 46),Nermada (No, 108), Mandakind 

(io, 18, 7B, 96), Yemuna (in the ye 19, Yenung is 
significantly associated with Kangen / abit is we have 
already sean sthe Paumacariyan correctly associates 

Kaneda with the Xenuigy, Yenns or Vind (Nos. 68, 105, 158), 
ocavati (Nos, 28, 100), Sarara (No, 28), Saraaveti 

(No, 187), Sigdhy (No. 33), sire (No, 72, 73, 105, 81), 
Suvamavatd (No, 78), 


Some other prominent rivers Liks . 
Ganga, Sindhn ete., are algo nentioned in this work, The 
author of the Brhatkathakoga, undoubtedly had a thorough 
knowledge not only about varioua towns and janspadas of 
India but also about its rivers and mountains, However, 
most of the river names found in Jain worksare also known 


from other sources. 


Like tha rivers, the mountains and 
hills of India have been prorinently mentioned by the Jain 
cea of our period, The seven important mountains 


Gufgicatas) are prominently mentioned ase the Puranic 
528 


literature and Ptolemy's Geography. ° In the Jain 
5 
canonical literature the seven Aalanktvatas are mentioned 


by name, and there are also scattered references to these 


kulaparvatag and other hills of India in the literature of 


513 — 
our period. 


The Paumacarivan, probably ths 


earliest Jain non-canonical text, has preserved the naweg of 
‘several important mountains and hills of India, Among the 
Sulaparvatas we have such nares as Mahendra (55.16), Welaya 
(51.100; 55.16), and Vindhya (59,100), Among other mountains 
of India we get such names as Kailase (9.96); 12.36 ete), 
Urjayanta (20.48, 51), which is ona of the earliest references 
to this holy hill of the Jains, Gitralsta(33.4, 9), which is 
identical with the Gitralsts near Allahabad and hence not to 
be confused with the well-known Chitory Devagiri (6.8) which 
may or may not be identical with the Devalird of Kalidasa's 
Meghadute; Mendara (3.78; 21.18 ete.) which may be the 
mountain near Bhagalpur and which is mentioned in the 
“Vasudevehindi, Meru (42.86; 107.7 otc.), Renegird (40. 16), 
which is also mentioned by several other writers including 
Revising, Nehaviracarya, Jinasena II, Harishena and others, 


Sammeta (8.10; 20.52 etc. ), Kalinjara (58,9) etc. 


7 The Xyvalayamala mentions three 
Inlaparvatas viz. Malaya (8.3; 45.18), Vindhyg (99, 14),*-4 
Sahye (184. 253 184,25), This work algo refers to other hills 
such as Satrupiave (124.18), the sacred hill of Gujerat which 
is mentioned for the first time in the JX; Navadheumakehiios | 
the sixth Ariga text. The S Senmetegaile or the Pareshnath hill 


hag algo been mentioned here (124.18); 216.6) and in all other 
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Jain works of our period, A number a@fhills are also mentioned 

in the Sanaraiccakeba; ' These ere Ugayagini (2, p. 136) which 
is probably identical a hill of the same name near 
Bhubaneswar in Orissa,” | " Maleva(5,438, 441 ff, 449 ete, ), 

Mery. (2, 470), Ratnagiri (6, p. 5413 7, p. 648) which 

according to Cunninghan”* ig one of the mounteins near 

Ra jagrhas Vindhya (6, p. 501 ete), Sumsumara (2, pp. 107-108),-~4 
this mountain is identical with the hill of the seme name in 


Buddhist canonical literature.” 


A few hills are specially associated 
with the ae religicn, Tn connection may be mentioned 
Urjaventa, Satranieva, samme, Romagind and Kgndregin’ ete, 
Urjayanta was also mown as Rajivatake and it is clear from the 
lehabate that it was near the ancient tom of Kadasthali 
which was surely near the present town of Junagadh, It is 
likely that in the historical period Kusdsthali was renamed 
Girinagera, We have both epigraphic and literary references 
to this town, Ths earliest Jain canonical reference to- 
Urjavants will be fod in the Neyadhenmakehac. sh This hill 
has been repeatedly mentioned in all the feed Jain works 


537 
of period, ineluding the Hovivesbe of Jinasena Ii, 


538 539 ; 540 
Adipurana, Uttarapurana, Brhatkathakoss etc, In 
the Jain literature Urjayanta is associated with Neminatha , 


the 22nd Tirthenkera, 


2 | 
The Satwunjaya hill is also mentioned 
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in the Mavadhemalalgo " spparently as a sacred hill, 
Afterwards this hill became one of the holiest spots connected 
with Jainism and needless to say it is mentioned in almost all 
the Jain texts of our period. The Jains associate this hill 
with the Péndewen, The Jain Herivanle™*® ‘also relates 
this hill to the Pandavas. The Utt Uttaramurana algo pointedly 
mentions this hill, This hill is also alluded to in the _ 
Kuvelevenglae of Udyotanasuri. datronjaya ig near modern 
Palitana in Guigrat. . 


- | Somode is generally identified with 
modern Pareshnath in the GiridIh& district of Bihar, According 
to the Jain tradition, the majority of the Tirthiopkaras 
had attained nirvana on this mountain, It is naturally 


At 
mentioned in all the important Jain works beginning from the 


_ 546 
Kelpasutra. 


The Ramagiri mountain was sacred to 


547 
the Jains at least from the days of the Paymacar iy em. 


.. 548 
It is also ment Loned in Ravishena's — J inasena 
§49 


TI's Hari veiiay’ and the Bobatkathakode, From Harishena's 

work we learn that this hill was situated between Ke ling - 

Misheys end Andhra Vishye. The Kalyanakaraka”®' 

Ugraditya (8th-9th century ALD.) was composed on this hill, 
The Kumaregiri or Bmatizixh is 


: 552 
mentioned for the first time in the famous inscription 
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of Kharavele, Te is also entioned in a later Digenbara 
. 683 554 
epigraph and the well-known Erustiathihose : of Heraghena > 


where it is placed correctly in the Sls assis (Orisaa). 


We have algo referencesto sone other 
hills in the Jain literature but they were not connected with 
this particular religions system in the period under review. 
In the later days, however, hundreds of hills cam to be 
connected with this religion, The five hills of Rajagrha, 
however, have not only been mentioned in the vehabbarete”™ 
and the Buddhist ieee but algo in the pe a ; 
of Jinasena Il, who, as we have already seen earlier, hag. taken 


& 
care to mention their directions, 


. This detailed discuesion at least 
proves that the Jain writers of our period have taken care 7 
to mention important geographical nomes of the sub-continent, — 
Some of the information may not be new but a fow of them surely 
help us to have a more comprehensive idea of the historical 


geography of India of the early medieval period, 


5. 


14, 


15. 
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